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A The Extraprofessional Life: Leisure, 


Retirement and Unemployment 





Pa have long been known for the special orientation they hold 
toward their work. This orientation, which may or may not be shared by 
the majority of the members of a given profession, reaches its broadest 
expression in a common outlook referred to here as the “spirit of professional 
work’. This concept denotes the-distinctive set of shared values, attitudes and 
expectations that form around a given type of professional work, where the 
work itself is seen by its practitioners, as a result of their occupational social- 
ization, as socially important, highly challenging, intensely absorbing, and 
for these reasons among others, immensely appealing. This work is highly 
complicated, executed most effectively by practitioners with many years of 
training and experience. Additionally, the spirit of professional work per- 
vades the work lives of a sufficient number of employed professionals to con- 
stitute an important part of their occupational subculture. Thus, from what 
is known through research on occupations in general, this spirit, as expressed 
in each profession, endows the culture of that profession with a special 
quality not found in any other profession or, more broadly, any other occu- 
pation.! Karp (1989: 751) concludes, after an extensive review of the research 
literature, that ‘one of the most consistent research findings in the social 
science literature is that professionals are relatively more satisfied with their 
work than nonprofessionals’. 

But even the professional’s work life is not uniformly rosy. The excite- 
ment of professional work stands out in relief against the boring, mundane 
tasks also required there from time to time (the mundane side of being a judge 
is discussed by Paterson, 1983: 280-1). Moreover, some professionals, it 
appears, never escape the ennui of their occupation, a gnawing tension that 
pushes a significant number of them to leave at an early or middle stage of 
their career (Wallace, 1994). Others, though initially infused with the spirit 
of professional work, lose it later in their careers and, as a result, seek relief 
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from the boredom in early retirement; a group not to be confused with those 
professionals who love their work but are forced to retire early for reasons 
of health or industrial restructuring. 

This article centers not on this dissatisfied segment, however, but on 
those professionals, whatever their proportion in their profession, for whom 
the spirit of their work seems to be so powerful that they search for its 
equivalent in their extraprofessional lives. For this remarkable, albeit rela- 
tively rare, orientation is found only in certain kinds of work and, as becomes 
evident, its equivalent is found only in certain kinds of leisure. Moreover, it 
appears that people whose work or leisure is not of this kind seldom know 
about this orientation; an ignorance that is anything but blissful. 

The hypothesis guiding this article — that the spirit of professional work 
inspires a search for its equivalent in extraprofessional life, in leisure, retire- 
ment and unemployment — will at the end still be hypothetical, constituting 
a recommendation for future research, chiefly because past research bearing 
on it is relatively slim, particularly in the area of the everyday work and 
leisure lives of particular types of professionals. Furthermore, many of the 
studies examined here also cover other high-level occupations, for the most 
part executive, managerial and proprietorial ones, making it impossible to 
write exclusively about the professions. At times, then, the scope of analysis 
in this article broadens to encompass the entire upper middle class. Finally, 
different types of professionals would seem to vary along certain dimensions 
of extraprofessional life, but data on this question are also still rare. This 
weakness suggests yet another new direction for research. 


The Spirit of Professional Work 


And what professions do these professionals practice? Since it is unneces- 
sary for the purposes of this article to wade into the controversy currently 
swirling about the sociological definition of professional (for a review, see 
Freidson, 1994: Ch. 1), discussion is guided instead by a commonsense 
dictionary definition of profession, ‘a vocation, a calling, esp. one requiring 
knowledge or training in some branch of learning or science ... as a means 
of earning a living’ (New Shorter Oxford Dictionary, 1993: 2368). Accord- 
ing to this definition, the professions are but one class of occupations. Other 
dictionary definitions add that, because of their high reputation, the profes- 
sions nevertheless constitute a very special class, distinguished in French, for 
example, by the locution la profession libérale (Le Petit Robert 1, 1990: 
1538). 

One central experiential counterpart to the orientation referred to here 
as the spirit of professional work is “flow”, or “optimal experience” (Csik- 
szentmihalyi, 1990: 3-5, 54). Flow is intrinsically rewarding; the activity in 
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question is undertaken for its own sake. The eight components of this experi- 
ence define it further (Csikszentmihalyi, 1990: 49-67): 


sense of competence in executing the activity; 
requirement of concentration; 

activity has clear goals; 

activity allows immediate feedback; 

sense of deep, focused involvement in the activity; 
sense of control in completing the activity; 

loss of self-consciousness during the activity; 
sense of time is truncated during the activity. 


e SU eS 


Once professionals discover these components in their daily work, an appe- 
tite for more develops quickly. Soon those who have made this discovery are 
talking among themselves about the engrossing aspects of their work, about 
its flow, and doing so to such an extent that their own, distinctive spirit of 
professional work begins to crystallize as a shared outlook and key element 
of their occupational subculture. 

On the social psychological plane the flow aspect of professional work 
is so intrinsically rewarding and hence so highly valued that it mimics many 
of the qualities of flow in leisure, thereby rendering the two largely indistin- 
guishable, even while the general population tends to think of them as dis- 
tinct. According to Dubin (1992: 41) work as attractive as this can develop 
into a ‘central life interest’ for the person; it can become ‘that portion of a 
person’s total life in which energies are invested in both physical/intellectual 
activities and in positive emotional states’. The condition of positive 
emotional state excludes any compulsive, or obsessive, attraction to work, as 
implied in the term ‘workaholic’ and in its application to professionals who 
are seemingly driven to work unusually long hours. 

Stated earlier, the central thesis of this article is that the spirit of pro- 
fessional work is powerful enough to affect at times even the extraprofes- 
sional life; in particular it can affect the ways professionals use their free time. 
For one, the following pages suggest that these workers, vis-a-vis most other 
workers, are generally inclined to spend much less time in leisure activities. 
But when they do engage in leisure, it too is distinctive. Professionals tend to 
find here another central life interest or two, with some interests being moti- 
vated by the experience of flow and all of them being undertaken in the 
company of other participants whose orientation to the interest resembles 
that of the spirit of professional work. The proverbial bus driver’s holiday, 
during which, for instance, a symphony violinist plays string quartets for 
non-remunerated enjoyment or a corporate lawyer serves purely for personal 
satisfaction as volunteer legal advisor to a social movement, exemplify the 
attitude of many professionals toward their leisure. Still, the spirit of pro- 
fessional work animates their leisure even more broadly than this. 
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Most professionals do have some free time, even if they have noticeably 
less of it than the general working population. Additionally, some, including 
many who work in a public-centered profession in art, science, sport and 
entertainment (Stebbins, 1992: Ch. 2), are seasonally employed, unlike their 
client-centered counterparts who, except for their holidays, typically work 
throughout the year. Moreover, some of today’s professionals must come to 
grips with the possibility that they, too, can be thrown out of work by econ- 
omic forces beyond their control. Finally, for various reasons, all these 
workers, unless they die while on the payroll, must eventually retire. Unem- 
ployed and retired professionals have large amounts of free time. 

Whatever the amount of free time at their disposal, the research reviewed 
in this article suggests that, to the degree it is felt, the spirit of professional 
work profoundly influences activities there. Non-working professionals with 
this orientation are stimulated to look for more or less equally fulfilling 
activities when not at work, to search in this sphere for still other central life 
interests where they can experience the equivalent of the spirit of professional 
work. As a result, their activities during leisure, retirement and, for some, 
unemployment are likewise distinctive. 


Leisure 


It follows, then, that the spirit of professsional work, to the extent it penetrates 
the extraprofessional lives of professionals, will inspire them to engage in much 
more serious leisure and much less casual leisure than the general population. 
Serious leisure is the systematic pursuit of an amateur, hobbyist or volunteer 
activity sufficiently substantial and interesting in nature for the participant to 
find a career there in the acquisition and expression of a combination of its 
special skills, knowledge and experience (Stebbins, 1992: 3). This leisure gener- 
ates its own special orientation similar to that of professional work, the spirit 
of serious leisure. Serious leisure is usually contrasted with ‘casual’ or ‘unseri- 
ous’ leisure; the latter is considerably less substantial and offers no career of 


the sort just described. Casual leisure can also be defined residually as all leisure . 


falling outside the three main types of serious leisure (Stebbins, 1997). Accord- 
ing to a recent literature review and theoretical elaboration of research done 
since the mid-1970s when the first studies using the serious leisure perspective 
were conducted (Stebbins, 1992, 1999), most work in this area has concentrated 
on amateurs. Still, research on hobbyists and career volunteers as serious 
leisure participants has appeared with increasing frequency in recent years (e.g. 
Olmsted, 1993; Arai and Pedlar, 1997; Stebbins, 1996a). 

Amateurs, who are found in art, science, sport and entertainment, are 
defined in part by their complicated relationship to a professional counter- 
part. Hobbyists, by contrast, lack this professional alter ego, although they 
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sometimes have commercial equivalents and often have small publics who 
take an interest in what they do. To date hobbyists have been grouped in five 
categories: collectors, makers and tinkerers, activity participants (in non- 
competitive, rule-based, pursuits), players of sports and games (in competi- 
tive, rule-based activities with no professional counterparts) and the liberal 
arts hobbies. Fishing (Bryan, 1977), bird-watching (Kellert, 1985) and bar- 
bershop singing (Stebbins, 19962) exemplify the third, whereas field hockey 
(Bishop and Hoggett, 1986), long-distance running (Yair, 1990) and com- 
petitive swimming (Hastings et al., 1989) exemplify the fourth. The fifth cat- 
egory is discussed later in the section on retirement. 

Volunteering refers to pleasant voluntary individual or group activity 
that is oriented toward helping oneself or others or both, that is not done pri- 
marily for monetary or material gain, and that is not obligatory (Van Til, 
1988: 5-9; Fischer and Schaffer, 1993: 13-14). According to the conceptual 
scheme used by Kouri (1990), the scope of career volunteering is extremely 
broad. It touches 17 areas of everyday life within which different services are 
provided, among them, health (physical and non-physical health care for all 
ages), education (service inside and outside the formal schooling systems), 
human relationships (childcare, family counseling, correctional services), 
recreation (service in athletic and non-atheletic associations), religion (service 
in religious associations), civic affairs (advocacy, service in professional and 
labor organizations) and politics (service in political organizations). Mana- 
gerial, clerical, stenographic and advisory services are among the others pro- 
vided. The proposition that volunteering by the elderly is a form of leisure 
has been questioned by Roadburg (1985: 107), among others. Still, Chambré 
(1987: 82) and Fischer and Schaffer (1993: 10-11) make a convincing case for 
its validity and Stebbins (1998) provides supporting evidence. Considering it 
within the perspective of serious leisure, as is done here, will strengthen this 
case still further. 

Is serious leisure really leisure? To some people the foregoing paints a 
picture that looks more like work than leisure. Still, serious leisure does 
conform to the seven elements of leisure set out 40 years ago by Max Kaplan 
(1960: 22-5). He observed that leisure is seen by its participants as: 


an antithesis to ‘work’ as an economic function; 

a pleasant expectation and recollection; 

a minimum of involuntary social-role obligations; 

a psychological perception of freedom; 

having a close relation to values of the culture; 

ranging from inconsequence and insignificance to weightiness and 
importance; 

7. often, but not necessarily, an activity characterized by the element of 
play. 
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Susan Shaw’s (1985) study of the definitions of leisure situations provides 
empirical support for Kaplan’s seven elements. 

Furthermore, a modest amount of evidence exists to support the propo- 
sition that the spirit of professional work profoundly influences the ways 
some professionals use their leisure time. For example, Stanley Parker (1971: 
83) concluded after studying 200 people employed in certain business and 
service occupations in England that ‘those who find work more demanding 
of their abilities are more likely to be socially or intellectually active in their 
leisure than are those who find work less demanding’. This tendency can be 
explained in part by the centrality of work in a person’s life and therefore by 
how well integrated it is there. Thus 


. .. a person who sees that the parts of his life are integrated, each one affecting 
and being affected by the others (wholism) is likely to have an extension pattern 
of work and leisure and to live in a society — or at least in a social circle — in 
which the spheres of work and leisure are fused (identity). On the other hand, 
a person who sees the parts of his life as separate segments comparatively un- 
affected by each other (segmentation) is likely to have either of the other two 
types of work-leisure relationship or he will have a neutrality pattern of work 
and leisure . . . fairly self-contained. (Parker, 1971: 62) 


This integration can be achieved either through the practice of the bus 
driver’s holiday or through the pursuit of one or more different, indirect 
extensions of professional work into the leisure sphere. Compared with the 
bus driver’s holiday, integration can, and perhaps more often does, come indi- 
rectly, from engaging leisure activities that are distinctly different from the 
activities at work, albeit ones more or less equal to professional work in their 
appeal, challenge and capacity to absorb the participant. 

As an illustration of the indirect extension, consider Gary Fine’s (1983) 
study of the devotees of role-playing fantasy games, examples of which 
include Dungeons and Dragons, Chivalry and Sorcery and Empire of the 
Petal Thorne. He found that most ‘gamers’ were students with large blocks 
of discretionary time. As for the non-students, although their occupations 
varied widely, many held positions in an art, science, professional or techni- 
cal field (Fine, 1983: 40-1). The intellectual challenge and personal fulfillment 
of this leisure resembles those of professional work. 

Among professionals their distinctive patterns of leisure can in some 
instances be traced to their high-level discernment, to their special tastes in 
free time activities. A number of researchers have explored these tastes. For 
instance D. M. Downes and his colleagues (Downes et al., 1976: 90-1, 95, 200) 
found that, in Britain, the higher social classes tend to gamble much less than 
the poor (although not the very poor) and that elite education seems to pre- 
dispose people against regular gambling. Likewise, Pierre Bourdieu (1991: 
362-3, 370-2) observes, in a sweeping statement about habitus in France and 
the western world in general, that certain individual sports such as golf, polo, 
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tennis, riding, sailing, skiing and mountaineering, as opposed to team sport 
spectacles (e.g. football, rugby, basketball), disproportionately attract the 
upper classes who prefer them as participants rather than as spectators.” Katz- 
Gerro and Shavit (1998) have, for the most part, confirmed his observations 
on an Israeli sample. Part of the appeal of these activities stems from their 
aesthetic and health-giving functions. A study undertaken in the USA by 
Dimaggio and Useem (1989: 154-60) revealed that professionals are markedly 
overrepresented in the audiences of all the fine arts. Finally, Walker and 
Kiecolt’s (1995) research reveals that participants in outdoor recreation in the 
wilderness are most likely to come from the ‘semiautonomous class’ (i.e. 
research scientists, university professors, industrial engineers, social welfare 
counsellors, etc.). 

Cheek and Burch (1976: 64-71) surveyed the scattered research in the 
USA on the work-non-work relationship in the different professions. They 
found considerable variation from one profession to another with respct to 
the rhythm of leisure, kind of leisure sought, preference for solitary or social 
leisure, and types of friendship patterns. The organization of professional 
work helps account for these differences. For example dentists, who typically 
work alone, have fewer friends in dentistry than university professors, who 
nearly always work in departments where many have friends (Gerstl, 1961). 
The nature of the work itself also predisposes its practitioners to certain kinds 
of leisure, a significant proportion of which is serious and pursued therefore 
in a manner similar to the spirit of professional work: 


We strongly suspect that humanities professors from the multiversity are more 
likely to emphasize the aesthetic and abstract qualities in a nonwork activity; 
while technicians are more likely to emphasize the practical and concrete 
aspects, such as the challenges met, the number of miles traveled, and the 
number of trophies collected. Persons whose occupations require, instill, and 
reward self-mastery will very likely be persons who minimize television, 
putting emphasis on the higher arts, walk for pleasure, hike, cross-country ski, 
and sail. (Cheek and Burch, 1976: 71) 


It is likely that, within the same profession, leisure tastes are further differ- 
entiated by sex, a variable that remains to be considered with reference to 
serious leisure and the spirit of professional work. 

The leisure of married professional women has been found to have its 
own dimensions, especially for those with children. Gruver and Hawkins 
(1993), in a review of the British and North American literature on the 
amount of discretionary time available to these professionals, learned that 
whereas this time is severely limited for most of these women, some of them 
have found a way around the problem. They all attributed their lack of time 
to perceived sex-role obligations and responsibilities. But some also engaged 
in ‘role innovation’ in an attempt to avoid, or limit or share with their hus- 
bands, some of their traditional domestic duties such as house cleaning and 
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child rearing. Thus they gained more time in which to choose and pursue 
their own leisure. As already noted, professionals, in general, have compara- 
tively little time for leisure; in this regard female professionals, in particular, 
face even stricter limits. 

The relationship between the spirit of professional work and serious 
leisure under examination here is a variant of the spillover hypothesis in the 
sociology of leisure, support for which has generally been weak and incon- 
sistent (Kelly and Godbey, 1992: 132).3 More particularly, however, Zuzanek 
and Mannell (1983) have found significant support for this proposition at the 
structural level (e.g. different forms of work organization). They also learned 
that spillover is most likely to occur among people for whom work is import- 
ant. In a similar vein, Glyptis (1989: 14) argues that where correlates occur 
between work and leisure it is because ‘they relate . . . to individual percep- 
tions and the fulfillments which individuals seek and obtain in the two 
spheres’. 

Personality has been shown to be an important intervening condition in 
the spillover process. Professional personalities exist, according to Melamed 
et al. (1995), who have explored their existence in Israel, Australia and the 
USA. Different types — for instance, engineering-technical, medical, legal — 
find high levels of satisfaction in different types of leisure. For example, engi- 
neers find great satisfaction in such hobbies as wood carving and home repairs. 

It is not impossible that the spillover is reciprocal; that serious leisure and 
the spirit of serious leisure may someday be shown to havea significant influ- 
ence on professional work. The relationship between these two forms of 
work and leisure is complicated, and there is much to learn about its nature, 
even if the relationship itself has a certain amount of empirical support. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment is by no means only about leisure, whether the unemployed 
in question are professionals or people in other occupations. First of all, 
unemployment does not automatically result in leisure for its victims; for 
them it automatically results only in free time, or time away from work and 
other obligations. Viewed from a different angle, unemployment is forced 
non-obligated time. This latter observation has led social scientists to ques- 
tion whether a person in this plight can really find stimulating, or true, leisure 
of any kind, be it casual or serious. 

Consider, first, the global unemployment picture at this time in history. 
Rifkin (1995: 190-4) writes that the electronic revolution is creating a world- 
wide loss of full-time employment in all areas of work, except the ‘know- 
ledge industry’, where highly trained specialists are in demand. Temporary 
and often-times part-time work is, however, reasonably available in many 
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economic sectors, a trend that also affects a variety of professionals and 
results in more free time than before. Rifkin cites examples of such work in 
Japan, Europe and the USA as manifested in outsourcing, a practice now 
found everywhere in every industry and sector. Aronowitz and DiFazio 
(1994: 327), who come to the same conclusions about the electronic revol- 
ution as Rifkin, along with Lobo and Parker (1999: 2) forecast that real unem- 
ployment will, in general, remain for the foreseeable future at 10 percent or 
more in Europe, Australia, the USA and the former Soviet Bloc nations. 
Many professionals, however, work in one way or another in the knowledge 
industry, where they are presently putting in longer hours than they used to 
(in Canada, see Tremblay and Villeneuve, 1998). 

Still, existing cross-cultural evidence on the matter suggests that, when 
they are unemployed, professionals, like other kinds of workers, experience 
unemployment differently and turn to different activities when trying to 
counteract its worst effects (Haworth, 1997: 6-10; Lobo and Parker, 1999: 
Chs 10-11). Still, seen against the unemployed in lower-level occupations, the 
unemployed in upper-level occupations, including professionals, are more 
likely to turn to serious leisure and in this manner ride out the dispiriting 
effects of their unfortunate economic situation. The former are more often 
overwhelmed by the act of being thrown out of work, suffering from depres- 
sion and lethargy to the extent that pursuing leisure of any kind becomes next 
to impossible (Kay, 1990: 415). Part of the problem, apparently, is that they 
feel useless and pressured by social convention to continually search for 
work, a frame of mind that virtually alienates them from true leisure. That is, 
they are too demoralized to engage in leisure, a purposive activity intended 
to achieve a particular end. Meanwhile, sitting around idle is no more leisure 
than it is work. 

Boas Shamir (1985), in an Israeli study of unemployed men and women 
with university degrees, found that those with a strong Protestant ethic and 
work involvement were much more likely to turn to, and benefit from, leisure 
activities than those with a weaker ethic.* Tess Kay (1990) studied a small, 
racially mixed subsample of men and women in Britain who, while unem- 
ployed, had developed interests in one or more serious leisure activities. She 
concluded that, for them, the experience of unemployment had its positive 
side, whereas for the majority of unemployed people in her main sample, the 
experience was largely negative. Lobo and Watkins (1994) obtained similar 
results in their Australian study. 

Yet leisure and its absence are hardly the only concerns of unemployed 
professionals. As Glyptis (1989: 18) puts it: ‘adaptations to unemployment 
depend not only on leisure orientations but on far more fundamental per- 
sonality traits and personal circumstances’. This observation is supported by 
several wide-ranging investigations, five of which are examined here. White- 
man (1983) conducted her study in Canada, Fineman (1983) conducted his in 
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Britain, and Leventman (1981), Kaufman (1982) and Briar (1978) conducted 
theirs in the USA. Except for Kaufman, these researchers concentrated exclu- 
sively or nearly exclusively on men. Accordingly, discussion in this section is 
couched chiefly in the masculine. 

The studies revealed that more often than not the men received meagre 
support from the employers who terminated them and from the company's 
relocation counselors and co-workers, although House's (1981) survey of 
American corporations suggests such support can vary extensively. At the 
time of termination many companies provided little or no information on 
outside support services available to the released professional and his family. 


Management and human resources consulting firms, which have a powerful 
influence on corporate culture, may be more concerned with company survival 
and the cost to the company of retaining certain employees, rather than with 
the past contributions of these employees and the negative consequences they 
will experience upon termination. It is the management resources philosophy 
of each organization that guides the manner in which individuals are termi- 
nated: whether they are dismissed immediately or given sufficient notice of 
impending termination; whether they are provided with in-house, outside or 
no relocation counselling services; whether the severance package is generous 
or not. Age, length of service, and occupational status have little bearing on the 
manner in which the men are terminated other than to determine the legal 
requirement for each particular individual. Very frequently ... decisions are 
made which affect an individual's role within an organization without prior 
consultation with him/her. (Whiteman, 1983: 121) 


Whiteman observes further that such corporate practices as providing inac- 
curate feedback following performance appraisals and sending mixed mes- 
sages upon termination can shake an employee’s self-confidence and generate 
unfavorable self-evaluation. These new perceptions of self can subsequently 
undermine his search for work. It turns out that the men were more consist- 
ently supported during the termination process by their spouses or partners 
than by their employers. 

The five studies also explored the circumstances in which unemployed 
professionals ordinarily seek work. Such people want jobs of equivalent 
status which, however, are usually unavailable. Moreover the attitudes of 
consultants, counselors and the general working population toward unem- 
ployed professionals is that they should take what they can get and stop 
draining government coffers with their ‘undeserved’ unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. Furthermore, older men have difficulty finding work these 
days, because most firms prefer younger, usually cheaper, employees. This 
situation encourages many of the former to try their hand as independent 
consultants. 

Most unemployed professionals rejected retraining of any kind, based on 
their conviction that they would soon find work or their perception that 
government policies in this area were too unwieldy. For example, Briar (1978: 
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70-3) discovered that most of her sample believed that, with perseverance, 
they would find not only a job, but also a good job: 


The same professionals disagreed with the idea that luck would play a part in 
their job seeking success. . . . The professionals feel they play a decisive role in 
getting a job — not luck or fate. . . . They believed that they would not only get 
a good job when the economy picked up, but before it picked up. Their opti- 
mistic beliefs were again seen when it was suggested that it would be imposs- 
ible for them to find the job they wanted. The professionals disagreed strongly. 


The few who were interested in retraining faced the difficulty of making a 
living while in school. Moreover, since managers and professionals are 
expected to find jobs easily, government training and retraining programs are 
by no means readily available to them. 

In addition, most of Whiteman's (1983) respondents said that, although 
they had explored the programs offered by Canada Manpower (a federal 
employment agency), they found its counselors unwilling to grant them 
interviews. Indeed, the counselors knew little about helping professionals. 
Moreover, professionals were eligible for retraining through Canada Man- 
power only if they intended to change careers. At the time, the personnel in 
these agencies had little experience with unemployed professionals. Their 
typical response was to blame the men themselves, which they often did by 
asserting that they lacked appropriate skills to compete for jobs in a labor 
market saturated with managers and professionals looking for work. What is 
more, Canada Manpower, the Professional and Executive Recruitment 
Service in Britain, the state employment services in the USA, and the various 
private agencies in all three countries were seldom able to offer suitable jobs. 
Given this formidable list of barriers, it is no surprise that many men sought, 
and most frequently found, employment through their networks of friends, 
relatives and former colleagues (Whiteman, 1983; Kaufman, 1982: 158-61). 
Nonetheless, at least one study throws doubt on the universality of this 
proposition. Mezentseva (1994) found that unemployed professional women 
in Russia turn to employment agencies for help in finding work rather than 
their professional colleagues, suggesting that they may be poorly integrated 
in their profession. 

According to these studies and others (e.g. Lobo and Parker, 1999), unem- 
ployment can profoundly affect the leisure and domestic lifestyles of pro- 
fessionals and their families. The substantial reduction in salary is often the 
most stressful part of the problem. The professional must now live off the 
income of his wife or partner who, alas, may not herself be working (she may 
have quit her job to have children) or who may also be trying to find employ- 
ment. Before being laid off, small proportions of the professionals who were 
interviewed had financially overextended themselves, thereby exacerbating 
their new-found economic plight (see also Leana and Feldman, 1992: 65-7). 
Additionally, in a couple of the samples, some respondents had been 
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previously unemployed, which only added to their present discouragement 
and despondency. Several studies (e.g. Leventman, 1981; Powell and Driscoll, 
1973) indicate that, in families where the main breadwinner is unemployed, 
members experience daily, even hourly stress, because nearly every action is 
evaluated with reference to their economic deprivation. Fortunately, in the 
typical case, all this is delayed and possibly even mitigated should the 
employee receive a year’s severance pay or, better yet, a lucrative ‘buyout’. 

Most of these studies revealed that wives usually supported their hus- 
bands at the time of termination, but that, as it became more difficult to live 
with the husband’s reactions to job loss, the relationship turned sour. In some 
cases the result was divorce (see also Powell and Driscoll, 1973). Leventman 
(1981: 156) describes this process in her sample: 


Unemployment immediately strained marital relations. Ninety-four percent of 
the Route 128 sample spoke of increased tension with wives. A majority 
mentioned problems with children as well. They traced disruption of family 
interaction patterns directly to job loss. Conflicts with wives were described as 
severe, really severe among 52 percent, and so severe among another 12 percent 
that separation or divorce was contemplated. 


Still, Kaufman (1982: 92) concluded from his investigation that, although 
stress often accompanies unemployment, marital relationships only rarely 
deteriorate as a result. Whatever the truth of the matter, many professional 
men apparently fail to seek help from a counselor during these unsettling 
times, believing that people of their social status should be able to solve their 
own problems (Whiteman, 1983: 160). 

It is clear from these studies that the unemployed professional man often 
loses the friends he had at work and, consequently, to the extent that she 
shared them, so does his wife or partner. In his free time the man may take 
over certain homemaking and parenting roles from his wife, even though this 
deprives her of these roles, some of which she may have cherished. And before 
long, to provide for their children, the parents begin to deny themselves finan- 
cially, particularly in leisure as least essential activity, while in some instances 
also trying to hide from them the negative side of their economic situation. 
Whiteman (1983) found a tendency in her sample to live in the present and 
avoid planning or establishing expectations for the future. Leventman (1981: 
161-3) observed that the children of unemployed professionals lack what their 
peers have, and that it becomes increasingly difficult to provide for them those 
self-actualizing experiences so common in the upper middle class: art camps, 
music lessons, education at a private college, and the like. Younger children, 
who do not always fully understand their father’s economic problems, can 
come to resent the absence of former luxuries and the constant reminders that 
the family must now be careful with money. 

Kaufman (1982: 93) points out that unemployment generates different 
levels of stress in different professions: professionals who have earned a 
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graduate degree and those who are technically trained, particularly if involved 
in research and development, are especially susceptible. He goes on to note 
that, 


... it is those in R and D who tend to have the higher education, and perhaps 
it is this work role and the type of person it attracts rather than the San 
per se that determines their response to job loss. The high level of stress 
exhibited by R and D professionals may be attributed to the extreme frustration 
they experience after having made such a great material, intellectual, and 
psychological investment, not only for preparing for and developing their 
careers, but also in responding to the highly demanding nature of their work. 


Furthermore, upwardly mobile professionals such as members of lower-class 
minority families are more vulnerable to severe stress in unemployment than 
professionals who come from professional families. The first lose not only their 
jobs, but also their newly and assiduously won prestigious social position. 

The picture painted here is a dreary one, especially when compared 
with the happy portrayal of leisure sketched in the preceding section. 
Still, Craig Little's (1976) study of unemployed professionals in the aero- 
space/defense/electronics industry in the Boston area shows that some pro- 
fessionals view favorably their loss of work (see also Kaufman, 1982: 93; 
Fineman, 1983: 43-6). Further, Ishikiwa (1994) found in his study of “de- 
socialist’ local societies in Brazil that unemployed professionals were adapt- 
ing relatively well to widespread joblessness. And Mallinckrodt’s (1990) 
examination of unemployed American professionals revealed that their new 
jobs were, for the most part, as satisfying if not more so than the ones they 
had lost. Nevertheless, a favorable reaction is most likely to be seen among 
men who are in the middle rather than the beginning or the end of their 
careers and among those dissatisfied with the job from which they have been 
released. Little did find, however, that financial instability increased the 
possibility of seeing job loss as a major personal unheaval. 

Clearly, many barriers block the pursuit of serious leisure when the 
would-be participant is unemployed, no matter how the spirit of professional 
work inclines him or her in that direction. Because of these barriers only 
some professionals manage, in their crisis of joblessness, to continue with that 
leisure or take it up anew, since they now have the free time in which to do 
so. 


Retirement 


Professionals, unless they die as full-time workers, retire sooner or later. 
Nevertheless, retirement itself can be partial or complete, voluntary or invol- 
untary and, depending on the profession, can occur at widely differing stages 
of life. Thus, professional football players and ballet dancers typically end 
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their careers around age 30 (Stebbins, 1994b: 131; Federico, 1983: 62), 
whereas professional artists and actors often work as long as health and 
stamina hold up (Hearn, 1972). Some of the latter pursue their profession into 
their 80s. Most organizationally based professionals, even though they may 
be performing well at the time, are forced to retire at a fixed age, as estab- 
lished by law or a private pension plan. Others, not infused with the spirit of 
professional work, lose enthusiasm for their job, opting at that time for early 
retirement. 

Whatever the age of retirement, adequate health and income condition the 
activities engaged in from then on. To convey the broadest sense of what retire- 
ment means for professionals, this section considers only those retiring with 
sufficient health, income, companionship and transportation to participate in 
a wide range of leisure activities. These requirements, among others, can, if not 
met, severely restrict the pursuit of leisure in old age (McDonald and Wanner, 
1990: 92). The scant but growing literature on the subject centers on partly and 
fully retired elderly professionals. Little is known about the leisure of such 
retired professionals as football players and ballet dancers which, because they 
are young enough to enter a second, full-time occupational career in another 
field, can only be undertaken during after-work hours. 

Professionals, along with managers and self-employed people, are the 
most likely of all occupational groups to seek full- or part-time work during 
retirement. In a national longitudinal study of American men in which they 
compared data gathered in 1966 and 1981, Parnes et al. (1985: 92) found that 
25.7 percent of the retired managers and professionals in their sample were 
working or looking for work, the highest percentage of any occupational cat- 
egory. Moreover, 

... labor force participation tends to be higher immediately following retire- 
ment than it is ater a number of years have elapsed. . . . Analysis of data by date 
of retirement . . . reveals no evidence of an upward trend in labor force partici- ` 


pation over time either for the total group of retirees or for the health and 
voluntary retirees considered separately. (Parnes et al., 1985: 93) 


The attractive work and its generous remuneration help explain the high rate 
of post-retirement employment among the managers and professionals. The 
self-employed, professional or otherwise, showed an equally high rate of. 
post-retirement employment, perhaps because they could arrange for flex- 
ible, part-time work schedules and avoid the confining regulations of private 
pension plans. And, according to the study by Parnes et al., retired men 
whose wives work outside the home are also inclined to look for a part-time 
job in their early post-retirement years. 

The respondents in the afore-mentioned study, whatever their former 
occupations, gave two main reasons for seeking employment during retire- 
ment: the need for money and the need for something to do (Parnes et al., 
1985: 97-8; see also Karp, 1989). Moreover, in harmony with the spirit of 
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professional work, the proportion of men who did express either a categori- 
cal or a conditional interest in a post-retirement job was significantly higher 
among those who had worked in managerial or professional positions than 
among those who had worked in other occupations. Similar findings have 
been reported for retired managers and professionals in Canada (Statistics 
Canada, 1997: 87). Yet, the vast majority of men in their post-retirement years 
had no interest in working more, some of them discouraged, in part, by unfa- 
vorable stereotypes of elderly workers, such as their presumed inaccuracy, 
inconsistency and absenteeism (in Australia, see Lobo and Parker, 1999: 72). 
Even some professionals give this reason for shying away from paid employ- 
ment beyond retirement (Sheppard, 1976). 

Elderly retirees tend to continue with the leisure they have come to enjoy 
in their earlier years (Atchley, 1993), although aging eventually limits par- 
ticipation in some forms. Roadburg (1985: 85) found that older Canadians 
were most likely to maintain or increase their rate of participation only in 
those activities requiring little expense and physical exertion. In other words, 
as they age and health and energy decline, they are increasingly likely to 
conduct all their activities indoors, at home, and for the very old, alone 
(McPherson, 1990: 434). Few people retiring in their 60s or later take up new 
leisure activities. Apart from these special conditions, however, the leisure of 
elderly retired professionals is largely as described earlier for their working 
colleagues. 

Of the three forms of serious leisure, career volunteering is particularly 
valued by the elderly, 45 percent of-whom (ages 65-74) in the USA were 
found to have volunteered in the 12 months preceding the day they were sur- 
veyed (Independent Sector, 1996: 1-54). In a Canadian study (Statistics 
Canada, 1997: 118-19), 19 percent of people 65 years of age and older said 
they volunteered; a rate nearly as high as that of the 45-54 age group. Among 
the elderly, retired professionals and other upper-middle-class workers in 
good health have been found in many countries to volunteer more than 
others their-age (Walker et al., 1980-1; Davis Smith, 1998). Nevertheless, 
research in Britain and Australia (Niyazi, 1996: 2-3; Wearing, 1995) suggests 
that agism can dampen enthusiasm for volunteering among all older persons. 

„On a related note, Fischer and Schaffer (1993, 18-21) concluded from 
their review of the American literature that whether an older person volun- 
teers depends on his or her social class; in other words the propensity to 
volunteer increases with income, education and occupational status. 
Chambré (1987: 89) found education to be the most important of these vari- 
ables. Nevertheless, in keeping with the tendency for leisure choices to be 
continuous across the adult lifespan, those who, during old age, join volun- 
tary associations or work as volunteers were usually joiners and volunteers 
during adolescence and adult life (Statistics Canada, 1998: 34; Vinokur- 
Kaplan and Bergman, 1986). This kind of leisure tends to peak somewhere 
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between ten years before and ten years after retirement, declining beyond 
that point in harmony with the tendency for leisure to become increasingly 
solitary and home based. 

An earlier Independent Sector (1988: 35) study, which examined the 
motives of elderly American volunteers representing all occupational back- 
grounds, revealed that they volunteer for four main reasons: (1) they want 
something interesting to do (56 percent), (2) believe they will enjoy the work 
(40 percent), (3) have religious concerns (27 percent) and (4) have ample free 
time (14 percent). Their reasons for continuing to volunteer were much the 
same, except that the free time motive was replaced with the motive of having 
an interest in the activity (28 percent). With the possible exception of the 
motive of religious concerns, the reasons for volunteering at this age level 
clearly square with the hypothesis that volunteering is seen much of the time 
by the volunteers themselves as a form of leisure (Stebbins, 1996b, 1998). 

Gender roles also influence the kinds of volunteering men and women 
do (Fischer et al., 1991): Women are more likely to be affiliated with or volun- 
teer for church, school, cultural and hobbyist groups, whereas men are 
attracted to sport, service, fraternal, veterans and job-related associations. As 
for the question of who volunteers more, men or women, the findings are 
contradictory (Fischer and Schaffer, 1993: 21). 

Of special significance for retired professionals is the form of serious 
leisure known as the liberal arts hobby. It is the systematic and fervent pursuit 
during free time of knowledge for its own sake (Stebbins, 1994a). People who 
take up this hobby have as their primary goal the acquisition of a broad 
knowledge and understanding of, for example, one or more arts, sports, 
cuisines, languages, cultures, histories, sciences, philosophies or literary tra- 
ditions. These hobbyists look on the knowledge and understanding acquired 
as ends in themselves, rather than as background to involvement in another 
hobby or in an amateur activity, as is typical of most other serious leisure pur- 
suits (Fine, 1989: 325). 

Yet to be studied are the rates at which the elderly participate in liberal 
arts hobbies. Nevertheless, to the extent they seek less enervating activities at 
home or indoors, common sense suggests that retirees from many of the pro- 
fessions would be especially interested in these hobbies. For instance, Riggs 
(1996), who studied an upper-middle-class retirement community in the 
USA, found that the residents tended to watch only “serious” television (e.g. 
public affairs programs, documentaries, news analyses). Information gained 
from this source was used for discussion with other residents, providing thus 
a sense of participation in the political process. Additionally, recent Canadian 
research suggests that people with university degrees participate consider- 
ably more in adult learning programs than those with eight years of education 
or fewer (Selman et al., 1998: 136-7). Considered together, these programs 
cover an immense array of hobbies and amateur activities. In 1983 Deveraux 
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(1985: 55) estimated that 4 percent of Canadians 65 years of age and older 
were enrolled in one or more credit or non-credit courses in continuing edu- 
cation. The credit courses were offered at both graduate and undergraduate 
levels, but only a small proportion of these students were seeking credit for 
them. Speaking for Britain, McKeever (1992: 22) observes that, “although not 
viewed as a mainstream leisure activity, education for pleasure is a growth 
area and one which is particularly appealing to older generations who may 
not have had the opportunity in their youth’. Meanwhile the Elderhostel Pro- 
grams, which consist mainly of one- to two-week non-credit courses, are 
now available in over 40 countries. They stand as still another form of self- 
directed education of the liberal arts hobby variety, apparently attracting 
retired professionals in exceptional numbers. Europe’s University of the 
Third Age offers similar programs. 


Conclusion 


The research reviewed in this article suggests that many professionals en- 
thusiastically extend the distinctive spirit of their work into the non-work 
area of their lives, where it is felt most strongly in the spheres of leisure and 
retirement and more weakly in the sphere of unemployment. The singular 
values, attitudes and expectations that constitute an important part of the 
subculture of some professions are so attractive that an unknown, but 
nonetheless significant proportion of professionals, are further moved to seek 
them outside the workplace, hoping to continue experiencing the rewards of 
challenge, personal appeal and psychological absorption they have come to 
expect at work. One consequence of this extension is the emergence of 
another central life interest or two in the leisure lives of many professionals 
and ex-professionals. Here they discover the spirit of serious leisure in the 
course of experiencing the same kinds of rewards they find in professional 
work. This similarity in the spirits of professional work and serious leisure is 
evident in, among many other places, the tendency for career volunteers to 
refer to their leisure as ‘volunteer work’. 

That working professionals often have little time for leisure, even serious 
leisure, in no way contradicts these conclusions. The literature suggests that, 
when they do have free time, casual leisure appeals to many of them less than 
its serious counterpart. Furthermore, free time becomes abundant when they 
are laid off or decide to retire. What remains to be explored is the push and 
pull that many professionals must experience between more or less equally 
appealing work and leisure. It is not impossible that, as professionals dream 
of spending more time at their leisure than before, their reverie could to a 
certain extent lure them away from their work (the work is flexible enough 
to allow this). The reverse is also possible: as professional work becomes 
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more attractive, the enthusiast abandons some of his or her serious leisure to 
partake of it. 

Whatever the real proportion of professional work to serious leisure, 
professionals can often count themselves among the most fortunate of 
modern times. Few other classes of worker find the same high degree of 
excitement and fulfillment in their occupations, although other workers may 
experience these two qualities in their own serious leisure. Many pro- 
fessionals, then, are to be envied not only for their considerable power, priv- 
ilege and income in industrial and postindustrial society (e.g. Portwood and 
Fielding, 1981), but also for their spirit of professional work and its exten- 
sion into the world of leisure where, by way of unemployment or retirement, 
they wind up spending much of their time. High power, privilege and income 
are not, however, sine qua non of the professional, as many a public-centered 
professional will attest (e.g. the starving artist, the lowly and poorly paid 
junior professional athlete or entertainer). But even if some fail to find the 
spirit of his or her trade, every professional of both sexes and of all ages has 
access to it, in the sense that it inheres in the work itself. Here all can poten- 
tially enjoy uncommonly high levels of life satisfaction (Mannell, 1993) that 
would be attractive to anyone, but that appear to be most often realized by 
professionals. After all, many have come to expect this level of satisfaction at 
work, and are therefore strongly motivated, even after long hours on the job, 
to persevere until they find it anew in leisure. 


Notes 


1 This is not to deny that individual workers in a variety of occupations (e.g. trade, 
managerial, proprietary, clerical) sometimes approach their work with the spirit just 
described for professionals. These individuals are not, however, typical of their 
occupation and their exceptional spirit is not therefore part of its subculture. 

2 Habitus is a class-based, class-generated, cultural standard passed on from gener- 
ation to generation, whereas the spirit of professional work is a far more circum- 
scribed phenomenon, referring to an orientation that develops around certain 
features of certain kinds of work. Nevertheless, it is probably accurate to say that 
the second is a special expression of the first. 

3 The compensatory hypothesis is often considered in discussions of spillover, the two 
ideas having emerged together in leisure studies in the early 1970s. Nevertheless, 
given the hypothesis of this article — the influence of the spirit of professional work 
on extraprofessional activities — compensation for the deficiencies of work is scarcely 
a concern. For professionals inspired by this spirit find few such deficiencies. 

4 The Protestant Ethic is by no means the same as the spirit of professional work. 
Among the differences separating the two are the facts that the first is a belief in a 
religious system of eternal salvation, whereas the second is a set of attitudes, values 
and expectations fueling a desire to find deep personal satisfaction in everyday life. 
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Abstract/Résumé/Resumen 





The Extraprofessional Life: Leisure, Retirement and 
Unemployment 


Many professionals seek to experience in their extraprofessional lives in 
leisure, retirement and unemployment the equivalent of the ‘spirit of pro- 
fessional work’. This maxim denotes the distinctive set of shared values, atti- 
tudes and expectations that form around a type of professional work, where 
the work itself is seen by its practitioners as socially important, highly chal- 
lenging, intensely absorbing, and for these reasons and others, immensely 
appealing. It is argued that professionals who feel this spirit find it so power- 
ful that they search for its equivalent in their extraprofessional lives. This 
remarkable, albeit relatively rare, orientation is found only in certain kinds 
of work and its equivalent is found only in certain kinds of leisure. These pro- 
fessionals, compared with most other workers, are generally inclined to 
spend much less time in leisure activities. But when they do engage in leisure, 
it too is distinctive. Professionals tend to find there another central life inter- 
est or two, which is also motivated by the experience of flow and undertaken 
in the company of other participants whose orientation to the interest resem- 
bles that of the spirit of professional work. The research reviewed in this 
article generally supports this proposition. The spirit, however, is more 
strongly felt in the spheres of leisure and retirement than in the sphere of 
unemployment. Still, even if some fail to find this spirit, every professional 
of both sexes and of all ages has access to it, in the sense that it inheres in the 
work itself. 


Keywords: leisure, professionals, retirement, unemployment, work 
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La Vie extra-professionnelle: loisir, retraite et chômage 


Beaucoup de professionnels libéraux espèrent faire l’expérience de Pesprit du 
travail’ professionnel dans leur vie extra-professionnelle, surtout dans leurs 
loisirs, leur retraite et leur chômage. Ce slogan dénote l’ensemble distinctif 
de valeurs, d’attitudes et d’espérances partagés qui forment autour d’un type 
de travail professionnel, où le travail lui-même est vu par ses praticiens 
comme socialement important, fortement stimulant, intensément absorbant, 
et pour ces raisons et d’autres, immensément attirant. On soutient que les 
professionnels libéraux qui se sentent cet esprit le trouvent si puissant qu’ils 
recherchent son équivalent dans leur vie extra-professionnelle. Cette remar- 
quable, quoique relativement rare, orientation est trouvée seulement dans 
certains genres de loisirs. Ces professionnels, vis-a-vis de la plupart des autres 
ouvriers, sont généralement inclinés 4 passer beaucoup moins de temps dans 
les loisirs. Mais quand ils font des loisirs, ces-derniers sont aussi distinctifs. 
Les professionnels libéraux y tendent á trouver un ou deux autres “central life 
interests”, qui sont aussi motivés par expérience du ‘flow’ et entreprises en 
collaboration avec d'autres participants dont Porientation á ces intéréts 
ressemble à celle de l’esprit du travail professionnel. Les études examinées 
dans cet article appuient généralement cette proposition. Néanmoins, l’esprit 
s'est plus fortement senti dans les sphéres des loisirs et de la retraite que dans 
la sphère du chômage. Pourtant, même si quelques-uns ne réusissent pas à 
trouver cet esprit, chaque professionnel des deux sexes et de tous les âges a 
accès à lui, dans le sens qu'il existe dans le travail lui-même. 


Mots clés: chômage, loisirs, professionnels libéraux, retraite, travail 


La vida extra profesional: tiempo libre, retiro y desempleo 


Muchos profesionales buscan experimentar en sus vidas extra laborales en 
tiempo libre, retiro y desempleo lo que es equivalente al espíritu del trabajo 
profesional. Este eslogan denota lo distintivo de los valores compartidos, acti- 
tudes y aspiraciones que se forman alrededor de un tipo de trabajo pro- 
fesional, donde el trabajo en sí es visto por quienes lo desempeñan como algo 
socialmente importante, altamente estimulante, intensamente absorvente y 
por estas razones y Otros, inmensamente atractivo. Se discute que los pro- 
fesionales que sienten este espíritu lo encuentran tan fuerte que ellos buscan 
por lo equivalente en sus vidas extra profesionales. Esta notable, aunque 
relativamente rara, orientación se encuentra solo en ciertas clases de trabajo 
y su equivalencia puede hallarse en ciertos tipos de actividades de tiempo 
libre. Estos profesionales, en comparación con la mayoría de otros traba- 
Jadores, se inclinan generalmente a pasar mucho menos tiempo en estas 
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actividades; pero cuando lo hacen es también distintivo. Los profesionales 
tienden a encontrar ahí otro interés central en su vida — o dos — lo cual es 
también motivado por la propia experiencia y lo que se hace en la compañía 
de otros participantes quienes su orientación al interés semeja a aquella del 
espíritu del trabajo profesional. La investigación que se analiza en este 
artículo sostiene en forma general esta proposición. El espíritu, sin embargo, 
es sentido más fuertemente en esferas de pasatiempo y retiro que en la esfera 
de desempleo. No obstante, aún si alguien falla en encontrar este espíritu, 
cada profesional de ambos sexos y de todas las edades tiene acceso a éste, en 
el sentido de que es inherente al trabajo en sí. 


Palabras claves: desempleo, profesionales, retiro, tiempo libre, trabajo 
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The ultimate material basis of politics in the capitalist mode of production is 
the dual dominance of capital over labour: in the form of ownership of the 
means of production on the one hand, and the form of real control over the 
process of production on the other. (Brighton Labour Process Group, 1977: 3) 


OZ the last three decades, an ethos of ‘flexibility’ has engulfed our 
thinking and arrested our understanding of the production process and 
the social relations of production. Flexibility is the common denominator and 
descriptive root of many market-related concepts. The literature abounds 
with such terms as ‘flexible specialization’ (Tomaney, 1990), the ‘flexible firm’ 
(Nätti, 1990; Pollert, 1988), ‘numerical flexibility’ (Atkinson, 1987; Rubery 
et al., 1987; Sengenberger, 1992; Smith et al., 1995), ‘functional flexibility’ 
(Atkinson, 1987; Rubery et al., 1987; Smith et al., 1995), ‘wage flexibility’ (van 
Liemt, 1992), ‘production flexibility’ (Taplin, 1995) and ‘labour market flexi- , 
bility’ (Brodsky, 1994; Furaker, 1986; Lagos, 1994). The notion of flexibility, — 
therefore, represents a major part of the debate surrounding the production 
process and the social relations of production. A common understanding of 
‘flexibility’, however, may not underlie the contexts to which it is applied 
(Brodsky, 1994; Pollert, 1988). As such, capitalism is a Pandora's Box’ gener- 
ating notions of flexibility. 

The principal actors in the production process are employers and 
workers; the interactions and negotiations between them constitute the social 
relations of production. These relations are constantly being challenged and 
revised in the capitalist marketplace (Brighton Labour Process Group, 1977; 
Gintis, 1976; Pollert, 1988; Tomaney, 1990; van Liemt, 1992). ‘Flexibility’ is 
a term that can represent concrete material changes and/or strategies of 
capital and labour. Brodsky (1994) and Pollert (1988) also argue that flexi- 
bility is an ideological discourse masking the motives of employers and paci- 
fying labour. Historically, labour has been portrayed as the flexible variable 
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in the production process. Indeed, labour is still perceived as the component 
to be controlled and manipulated toward the ends of economic recovery and 
increased competitiveness (Marshall, 1994; Pollert, 1988; Sengenberger, 
1992). Other strategies, such as the restructuring and investment of capital, 
and the national and international trade relations which are a part of this 
equation, have been less visible or simply absent from the discourse or econ- 
omic agendas (Pollert, 1988). Consequently, the linking of labour and the 
notion of flexibility shapes our understanding of what it means to survive in 
the current global market. This narrow focus reinforces the bias that only 
labour needs to be adaptable and versatile. 

Flexibility is an extensively used term carrying many meanings. An 
examination of its uses is important, hence this article. Though flexibility in 
all its applications holds no common or universal definition, it is linked to 
assumptions which have their roots in particular theoretical perspectives. 
This article is a critical examination of the uses of flexibility. 


Theoretical Paradigms and Flexibility 


Even if flexibility refers to adaptability and versatility in the capitalist market 
economy, a person's understanding of this construct will vary depending on 
their location within the system (e.g. labour, employer or government) or 
theoretical assumptions (van den Berg et al., 1999). As such, flexibility can 
empower employees giving them new skills and flattening the organizational 
hierarchies (Brodsky, 1994). In contrast, it can be accompanied by an inten- 
sification of work, and further routinization of tasks (Taplin, 1995). The dis- 
course about ‘new skills’, thus, refers to a euphemism disguising the need to 
perform more deskilled tasks. To make sense of these two contradictory pos- 
itions, I believe it is important to understand that flexibility is conceived 
within a particular historical and theoretical understanding of: the market- 
place. More specifically, the literature is positioned around two general but 
contradictory perspectives concerning labour-capital relations — the neoclas- 
sical/classical perspective and a more general Marxist position. 

The neoclassical approach views labour as a variable to be adjusted as the 
supply and the demand of the marketplace dictates. This theoretical position 
is predicated on the notions of perfect competition in a free market 
(Botwinick, 1993). In other words, the market players — capital and labour — 
should be unregulated and unlimited in order to pursue their interests (i.e. 
maximize their profits) (Drache and Gertler, 1991). Neoclassical theorists 
believe that a free marketplace will eventually equalize and balance the 
exchange between employers and workers. 

The neocapitalist presumption that capital needs unfettered control of 
labour and that the marketplace is inherently competitive and unstable 
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supports the notion that job security is unfeasible and freedom to adjust 
labour costs is a necessity. The recent trend in labour force reduction, even 
in core sector industries, suggests that capital needs this flexibility to survive 
(Smith et al., 1995). Thus, from the neoclassical perspective, flexibility neces- 
sitates no outside controls of the marketplace. 

The Marxist position suggests that an unequal balance of power exists 
between labour and capital (Botwinick, 1993). In his first volume of Capital, 
Marx himself suggests that capitalists are forced to exploit labour because of 
the competitive nature of the marketplace (Marx, 1967). From this position, 
the capitalist mode of production is perceived as a politically organized 
system in which capital dominates labour through the ownership of the 
means of production and the control of the production process, albeit 
through managers, capitalists dominate labour (Brighton Labour Process 
Group, 1977; Gintis, 1976). The inherent inequality is highlighted by the fact 
that it is the owners who choose and hire workers, while labour does not have 
this advantage over capitalists or managers. 

According to a Marxist criticism of the late 1980s, capital is fixated on 
achieving greater levels of productivity by ‘squeezing’ labour rather than 
investing profits for future stability (Tomaney, 1990). In other words, a firm’s 
prosperity is not negotiated on the shopfloor and strategic decisions are likely 
to remain a management decision (van Liemt, 1992). This point illustrates the 
hierarchical nature of labour—capital relations. From the Marxist perspective, 
flexibility is achieved on capital’s terms and thus leads to increased worker 
instability and exploitation. Marxists, therefore, support marketplace inter- 
ventions to try and balance the inequality. 

The marketplace is really a mix of both freedoms and interventions, con- 

sequently a third or more ‘middle of the road’ perspective appears to have 
reconciled the neoclassical and Marxist perspectives. The dual economy and 
segmented labour market theory suggests that two markets exist simul- 
‘taneously — the primary and secondary markets (Botwinick, 1993; Krahn and 
-Lowe, 1993). In the primary sector, the market is believed.to be more stable, 
in which companies can provide greater employment stability and good 
wages in exchange for worker loyalty. Workers are more mobilized (e.g. 
unionized, collective agreements) and form a strong force with whom 
employers must negotiate (Krahn and Lowe, 1993). The secondary market is 
characterized by a more volatile product market and consequently workers 
are paid lower wages. This particular market looks more like the neoclassical 
model in which job security and labour conditions are unstable and more 
easily influenced by market fluctuations. In the secondary market, labour and 
capital face very different conditions and options than in the primary sector 
(Krahn and Lowe, 1993). - 

Due to recent instability in the core market sectors (e.g. steel, pulp and 
paper industries), the viability of the dual economy and segmented labour 
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market perspective is questioned (Smith et al., 1995). It may be more 
meaningful to consider that capital and labour are located within one hierar- 
chical marketplace system where instability is the norm. The hierarchy is 
characterized by inequality not just between capital and labour, but also 
between different industries, firms and groups of workers. Support for this 
perspective can be found in van Liemt’s (1992) description of the Japanese 
system as a pyramid-like marketplace encompassing all companies, firms and 
workers whether they are located in core or periphery industries. Ultimately, 
capital and labour negotiate their survival within this system and their ability 
to do so depends on their ability to survive changes. 


Flexibility 


To both a capitalist and a worker, flexibility means survival. Survival in a 
constantly changing environment demands adjustment. Thus, flexibility 
reflects where the adjustments occur. In the literature, flexibility takes the 
form of two broad categories — internal and external (Atkinson, 1987; 
Rubery et al., 1987; Smith et al., 1995). Internal and external flexibility are 
also referred to as functional and numerical flexibility, respectively. External 
or numerical flexibility refers to employment adjustments using non-stan- 
dard or atypical strategies such as layoffs, contracting-out and flex-time or 
part-time employment (Smith et al., 1995; van Liemt, 1992). In other words, 
firms adjust their cost of labour by adopting non-standard forms of employ- 
ment, thereby changing the size of the standing labour force or the amount 
of hours worked (Nätti, 1990). Functional flexibility means that firms strive 
to increase output by improving efficiency and productivity. The focus here 
is on structural elements such as the reorganization of jobs and the design 
of production (Nátti, 1990). 

In their search for greater returns, firms adopt strategies promoting 
either numerical or functional flexibility, or a combination of the two. The 
two variables that most enable firms to retain or regain their competitive edge 
in the market are labour and output (Sengenberger, 1992). The adjustment of 
labour represents a firm's numerical flexibility, and output or production 
adjustments correspond to its functional flexibility. Overall then, flexibility 
can be perceived as a set of activities or responses, both internal and external 
to the firm, which enhance a firm's competitiveness and resilience in the 
marketplace. 


Internal (Functional) Flexibility 

Functional flexibility represents strategies and adjustments which seek to 
improve production efficiency such as the redeployment of labour within a 
firm (Smith et al., 1995), the reorganization of the production process and the 
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redistribution of job tasks in the organizational hierarchy (van Liemt, 1992; 
Taplin, 1995). In the achievement of functional flexibility, firms within the 
Japanese system are considered quintessential models. The flexibility of the 
Japanese production process is frequently cited as an important factor in that 
country's competitive advantage and success in the global marketplace (van 
Liemt, 1992). The Japanese system is primarily characterized by ‘just-in-time’ 
production, and worker involvement throughout the production process 
(e.g. quality control) (Morris, 1991). The ‘Japanization’ of many North 
American enterprises has subsequently occurred. 

Technological changes and adaptation are ubiquitous phenomena of 
everyday life. The impetus to change is often presented as an imperative of 
competition, beneficial to both the firm (e.g. increased productivity and 
output) and labour (e.g. empowering and fulfilling) (Pollert, 1988). The 
introduction of new technology is being hailed as the latest economic sal- 
vation (Krahn and Lowe, 1993). The impact of technological changes on the 
production process and on the relations of production varies according to 
the type of technology adopted, why it is chosen, how it is implemented and 
who has control of the process (Krahn and Lowe, 1993). Though new tech- 
nologies may have the positive potential to increase productivity, they can 
also produce negative consequences such as labour displacement (Alic and 
Harris, 1986; Kelley, 1990; Krahn and Lowe, 1993). As no part of the 
economy remains untouched by technical change (Aronowitz and DiFazio, 
1996), the reabsorption of displaced workers back into the labour force then 
becomes problematic. 

In some industries, where the plethora of job classifications and tight 
job definitions hampers management's ability to implement change (Sen- 
genberger, 1992), new technology is often introduced. The official aim is to 
enhance productivity; however, new technology induces change and dis- 
ruption which management can use to their advantage (Couture, 1988). 
Taplin (1995) found that in the labour-intensive clothing industry located in 
North Carolina, the selection of new technology was based more on the 
desire to increase efficiency and managerial control of the production 
process than on enhancing employee needs or skills. The adopted tech- 
nology eliminated supervisory positions (i.e. more costly jobs), not semi- 
skilled jobs (Taplin, 1995). Consequently, management achieved greater 
control, lower labour costs and added production gains without changing 
the skills or responsibilities of the existing workforce: they only changed 
the machines. The redesign and reorganization of work, however, does 
appear to increase productivity and the interchangeability of workers 
(Tomaney, 1990). 

Although functional flexibility is extolled as expanding the roles and 
responsibility of workers, it may also make them worse off (Pollert, 1988). 
Researchers argue that the adoption of new technology and the resulting 
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reorganization of the production process has resulted in an intensification of 
work and less control over its pace (Tomaney, 1990; Taplin, 1995). Tech- 
nology, therefore, is not emancipatory or more fulfilling for labour, but more 
restraining and intensified (Tomaney, 1990). 

Doeringer (1992) suggests that the strategies adopted to produce greater 
flexibility can weaken the labour market producing increased joblessness, 
loss of income for displaced workers and career disruptions for both younger 
and older workers. Though the USA can boast of economic and employment 
growth, increased income disparity offsets these gains with fewer people 
‘taking home’ more of the wealth (Brodsky, 1994). Accordingly, such changes 
can decrease labour’s commitment, which in turn affects productivity. The 
implication being that if labour is sure of tomorrow then they will do much 
better work. 

For labour, the reorganization of the work often entails expanding their 
responsibilities, flattening the organizational hierarchy, reducing employ- 
ment and introducing instability into the labour market. Owners of capital 
with the aid of technology, often increase control of production, reduce 
labour costs and increase efficiency, competitiveness and profits. 


External (Numerical) Flexibility 

The strategies available to firms using external flexibility vary. In their study 
of three industries (steel, paper and telecommunications), Smith et al. (1995) 
found that one way firms sought external flexibility was by downsizing the 
workforce. Downsizing the workforce in the less capital-mobile industries 
(e.g. steel and paper) usually means adopting the least disruptive means of 
attrition or early retirement before resorting to abrupt, permanent layoffs 
(Smith et al., 1995). In industries with more volatile markets like tele- 
communications, layoffs are typically used as a means to react quickly to 
market changes. The lack of unionization or large numbers of women more 
typical of these industries may signify a more vulnerable and docile work- 
force (Smith et al., 1995). Therefore, more of the onus for flexibility may be 
extracted from labour in these situations. Moreover, the willingness of 
certain workers (e.g. women) to accept more insecurity or non-standard 
career-like positions pressures other groups’ conditions of work (Smith, 
1999). 

These intergroup dynamics at the individual plant level can work to the 
advantage of management. Unlike its American sister plants, Bell Helicopter 
of Canada has remained non-unionized and avoided collective agreements. 
Habitually, it also maintains 7 percent of its labour force on temporary status, 
allowing the firm to easily adjust its labour force. Particular groups of 
workers are willing to take on these types of jobs. In addition to providing 
an adjustment cushion, this expendable portion of the labour force pacifies 
the fears of the full-time employees by maintaining their sense of security. 
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The rise in involuntary part-time unemployment in Canada over the last 20 
years, however, indicates that capital is not able to or is unwilling to offer 
labour this type of security. 

As a result of access to cheaper labour markets, there is an exodus of com- 
panies from high labour-cost countries, destabilizing national economies and 
the social relations of production (Drache and Gertler, 1991). Consequently, 
plant closure or relocation is also a ‘real’ threat to labour in industrialized 
countries. In 1996, the relocation of the Montreal-based, heavy truck pro- 
duction plant Kenworth, due to labour unrest, illustrates capital’s willingness 
and ability to move “offshore”.! Rather than negotiate a settlement with its 
employees, Kenworth closed its Canadian plant and transferred its opera- 
tions to a parallel plant in Mexico. Its plant in Mexico enabled Kenworth to 
continue to meet its production commitments without acquiescing to its 
Canadian labour force. As Marshall (1994) suggests, the globalization, of 
capital enables certain companies to access cheaper, less protected or unor- 
ganized labour forces. Typically, these strategies seem to be more the case in 
the more capital-mobile industries (Smith et al., 1995). 

Another but more unique type of external flexibility applies to pension 
plan adjustments (Sengenberger, 1992). The changes usually entail restruc- 
turing the pension plan and changing the prevailing philosophy, the new plan 
being a non-contributory plan and the person who comes to work in the 
organization usually does so for a small number of years and not for the 
security of a pension plan. According to management, the flexibility gained 
by labour is their ability to seek other employment without losing their 
pension plan contributions. The flip side is that the company gains by not 
making long-term investments in its employees, thereby making that worker 
more dispensable. 

Van Liemt (1992) suggests that change in the product market is affecting 
traditionally stable industries. For instance, he argues that the demand for 
steel is no longer what it once was in the industrially developed countries. 
However, in countries which are in the process of building their economies 
and industrial infrastructures, steel is in great demand. This evidence of insta- 
bility in core industries, once thought to be secure and stable for jobs and 
products, heightens the notion that employment security is a finite labour 
commodity under attack. Some researchers question whether there has been 
an increase in labour insecurity (see Smith [1999] for a discussion of this 
debate). Nonetheless in the global context, relocating or establishing parallel 
plants in different regions or countries makes competitive sense for capital. 
Not only do they gain access to a new labour force, but also leverage over 
the old workers when negotiating. At this point, flexibility in the global 
context appears to disadvantage labour’s bargaining position making them 
more vulnerable to demands for increased work intensity, quality control and 
responsibility. 
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Within the last ten years, capital and labour have been faced with changing 
market instability due to global competition, advances in technology and shifts 
in global economic development (Sengenberger, 1992; van Liemt, 1992). With 
improvements in telecommunications, and cheaper, faster international trans- 
portation, companies are more multinationally based or transnational with no 
national affiliations. They have found new markets, new resources and cheaper 
labour pools (Krahn and Lowe, 1993; Lane, 1989; Milberg, 1994; van Liemt, 
1992). Concomitant with the global mobility of multinational/transnational 
companies and technological changes are shifts in the industrial balance of 
power (van den Berg et al., 1999). In this changing marketplace, international 
trade agreements (e.g. NAFTA, EEC) can facilitate or inhibit the leeway of 
multinational companies, labour, capital investment and trade between coun- 
tries (Marshall, 1994; van Liemt, 1992; Wilkinson, 1991). Within the arena of 
international trade, nations pursue the best possible trading position to sustain 
or advance their economies. 

The survival of industries located in mature industrial countries in the 
face of changing international labour costs and new market opportunities also 
depends on the nation-state in question. Relaxing regulations such as reduc- 
ing tax rates and exemptions, or relieving labour protection legislation (e.g. 
seniority rules, laws effecting layoffs) influences production costs and allows 
firms more external flexibility (Sengenberger, 1992). A legislation affecting 
vocational training determines to what extent industry assumes the cost of 
training workers and whether workers receive more or less transferable skills 
(Sengenberger, 1992). Though governments can and do reduce corporate 
operating costs (e.g. tax breaks) as a means of enhancing international com- 
petitiveness, corporations are not legally obliged to reinvest gains. Produc- 
tivity enhancement, workplace reorganization, product improvement or 
research can simply be bypassed in favour of profiting shareholders (Milberg, 
1994). Milberg (1994) believes this was a factor in the decline of America’s 
ability to compete internationally. 

Drache and Gertler (1991) suggest that nation-states are increasingly 
acting like labour unions because they are ‘forced’ to bargain with powerful 
multinational/transnational companies to attract investment and deter the 
outflow of capital. The failure of international bodies to regulate multi- 
national/transnational conglomerates also means national governments are 
less able to represent their interests globally. Consequently, labour has found 
it harder to solicit regulations restricting the mobility of capital and thus 
reducing their ability to combat the negative effects of globalization (Drache, 
1991; van Liemt, 1992). Moreover, we cannot assume that economic globaliz- 
ation and highly mobile capital is beneficial for the Third World or newly 
industrialized countries. Marshall (1994) argues that free trade agreements 
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between the USA and Mexico do not necessarily improve labour and social 
conditions for Mexico. 

The state, whether in democratic or non-democratic nations, consists of 
a complex network of relationships encompassing the government's political 
structure (regulating body), the economic structure (capitalist interests) and 
the social structure (the nation’s people). The government's role comprises 
inherent contradictions. It has an obligation to maintain and regulate both its 
economy (capitalism) and its society (labour). Yet, as discussed earlier in this 
article, these two entities are often opposed (Gintis, 1976; Brighton Labour 
Process Group, 1977; Pollert, 1988; Tomaney, 1990; van Liemt, 1992). Thus, 
the state is potentially an ally that both labour and.capital can lobby to rep- 
resent and defend their cause against the other (e.g. minimum wage regu- 
lations, tax credits or breaks, imposing or relaxing trade barriers) (van Liemt, 
1992). However, while the state represents both capitalism and labour, it 
remains ‘a set of social relations committed to reimposing capitalist class 
relationships’ (Morgan, 1981: 21). Although the state officially mediates the 
economy in the interests of both capital and labour, it arguably does so by 
sustaining capitalism, thus maintaining the inherent inequality between 
labour and capital. 


Conclusion 


As reviewed throughout this article, flexibility is a ubiquitous notion. It is 
advanced as a necessity for survival and characterized by introducing new 
technology, reorganizing production, adopting new work philosophies, 
increasing capital mobility and developing new markets and labour forces. 
Yet, the meaning of flexibility shifts with the marketplace point of view. The 
adoption of new technology, reorganization of the production process and 
cost-cutting measures can be perceived as both strategies of survival and 
means of exploitation. The consequences for workers in North America have 
included employment insecurity, intensification of the production process 
and loss of labour strength. From capital’s perspective, a new phase of com- 
petition and opportunity in a globalized marketplace has been engendered. 

Given that the capitalist relations of production are based on an asym- 
metrical relationship between capital and labour, future outcomes may 
signify a destabilization of labour’s position. Capital argues that it needs to 
extract labour flexibility to adapt to the pressures of global marketplace com- 
petition; however, it is a philosophy that masks the inequity of the social rela- 
tions of production. The prevailing rhetoric is about marketplace imperatives 
and economic necessities. Labour concessions are necessary if companies are 
to hold their own in the global market. Flexibility on these terms compro- 
mises labour while rationalizing capital’s position. 
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In this sense, flexibility is not a new concept but is part and parcel of 
the historical struggle between labouring classes and capitalist owners of 
production. What seems to be new is the use, misuse and abuse of the notion 
‘flexibility’, in the context of marketplace relations. Ongoing research 
examining the changing dynamics of the contemporary marketplace is thus 
required, and will illuminate the continuing and changing usage of the notion 
of flexibility. It may also benefit national governments as they try to repre- 
sent their constituents (labour and capital) while negotiating trade boundaries 
and regulations in the face of multinational/transnational companies and 
world market pressures. 
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Note 


1 ‘Offshore’ denotes leaving or relocating outside a country’s national boundaries, 
not literally crossing an ocean or body of water. 
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Abstract/Résumé/Resumen 





Pandora's Box: The Paradox of Flexibility in Today's Workplace 


The principal actors in the production process are employers and workers; 
however, historically, labour has always been portrayed as the flexible vari- 
able. This has not changed but what may be new is the way flexibility is 
extolled and used. Strategies such as the restructuring of capital, investment 
practices of capital and international trade agreements are often discounted 
from the discourse and hidden in economic agendas. One must not also forget 
the hierarchical nature of the capitalist system and its constant quest for an 
increased margin of profit. Consequently, the discourse on flexibility may 
serve to mask that pervasive motive in the current global market. Though a 
long-standing concept in economic history, flexibility is also a descriptive 
adjective for most market-related concepts (e.g. flexible specialization, the 
flexible firm, wage flexibility, production flexibility and labour market flexi- 
bility). In this article, I examine the uses, abuses and misuses of the concept 
of ‘flexibility’ as applied to the balance of power between capital and labour. 


Keywords: capital, globalization, labour, multinational, transnational 


La boîte de Pandore: le paradoxe de la souplesse dans le milieu 
e travail d’aujourd’hui 


Les acteurs principaux dans le processus de production sont les employeurs 
et les travailleurs. Dans cette équation, historiquement la main d’oeuvre a 
toujours été décrite comme étant la variable flexible. Cette perspective n'a pas 
changé, mais par contre, ce qui est peut-étre nouveau c’est la fagon qu’on 
glorifie et utilise maintenant le concept flexibilité. Les stratégies, telles la 
restructuration du capital, les pratiques d’investissement et les accords de 
libre-échange présentent une image uniquement positive sans que les enjeux 
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soient clairement identifiés. De plus, il ne faut pas oublier la nature hiérar- 
chique du système capitaliste et sa recherche incessante d’une plus grande 
marge de profit. Par conséquent, ce nouveau discours sur la flexibilité servi- 
rait-il 4 masquer le motif pervertit du marché mondial? Malgré sa longévité 
en tant que concept en histoire économique, la flexibilité sert aussi de descrip- 
teur pour la plupart des concepts qui touchent le monde du marché 
économique (par ex., on décrit une spécialisation, une entreprise, un salaire, 
une production, et une main-d’oeuvre comme étant flexible). Dans cet article, 
J examine l'usage et l’abus du concept de flexibilité tel qu’on l’applique dans 
la relation de pouvoir entre le capital et la main d'oeuvre. 


Mots clés: capital, mondialisation, multinationale, transnationale, travail 


La caja de Pandora: paradoja de la flexibilidad en el mundo 
laboral de hoy 


Empleadores y empleados son los principales actores en el proceso de pro- 
ducción. No obstante, históricamente la mano de obra siempre ha sido vista 
como la variable de más flexibilidad. Esto no ha cambiado aunque sí el modo 
en que el concepto de flexibilidad se alaba y se utiliza. Estrategias tales como 
la reestructuración del capital, las prácticas de inversión de capital y los acuer- 
dos de comercio internacional son siempre omitidas del discurso y escondi- 
das en las agendas económicas. No podemos olvidar tampoco la naturaleza 
jerárquica del sistema capitalista y sus esfurzos constantes para aumentar la 
margen de ganancias. En consecuencia, el discurso sobre la flexibilidad puede 
ser utilizado para ocultar la fuerza penetrante del capital en el mercado global 
actual. Si bien la flexibilidad es un concepto antiguo en la historia económica, 
sirve también de descriptor para la mayoría de los conceptos relativos al 
mercado (ej. se les atribuye el adjetivo descriptivo ‘flexible’ a la especial- 
ización, la empresa, los salarios, la producción y la mano de obra). En este 
ensayo, examinaré los usos, abusos y mal usos del concepto de flexibilidad” 
en su relación con el balance de poder entre el capital y la mano de obra. 


Palabras claves: capital, globalisación, mano de obra, multinacional, trans- 
nacional 


Abram De Swaan, James Manor, 
Else Oyen and Elisa P. Reis 


Elite Perceptions of the Poor: 
Reflections for a Comparative 
Research Project 





Le article presents the theoretical foundations for an ongoing research 
project on elites and their perceptions of poverty and poor people within 
their own societies. We are addressing this topic for two reasons. First, vir- 
tually nothing is known about such perceptions in most societies, especially 
in less developed countries where poverty is most serious and where our 
work is mainly focused. Second, the way in which elites perceive and define 
poverty can powerfully affect social policy and the quality of life of the poor. 


The Context of the Project 


The very broad connotations of the concepts ‘perceptions’ and ‘poverty’ 
allow them to be adapted to the wide array of circumstances that prevail in 
the very diverse societies that are to be studied in this comparative project. 
For the sake of analytic coherence, a more precisely defined concept is intro- 
duced: ‘social consciousness’. This term refers to a set of perceptions which 
de Swaan (1988), in his study of the evolution of social policy in Western 
Europe and the USA, found to be relevant to analyse the ways poverty 
affected the elites and to interpret their efforts to control it. 
Members of the elites possess social consciousness to the degree that: 


1. they are aware of the interdependence among social groups in society — 
and, most relevantly, of the external effects of poverty upon the elites, 
which they may perceive either as threatening or as promising oppor- 
tunities; 
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2. they realize that as members of the elite they bear some responsibility for 
the condition of the poor; and 

3. they believe that feasible and efficacious means of improving the lot of 
the poor exist or might be created. 


James Manor (1994) has applied the concept of social consciousness in a study 
of elites and their incapacities in coping with a mass poisoning of slum 
dwellers by illicit liquor in India. He argued that the elites had gone some of 
the way towards each of the three elements in de Swaan’s definition. For 
example, they often believed that poor people posed threats to them — by way 
of epidemics, crime, possible insurrection and so forth. That idea can trigger 
a realization that all social groups are interlinked, and the conviction that it 
is in the interests of elites to alleviate at least the extremes of poverty. In coun- 
tries that are experiencing economic growth, the availability of surpluses and 
the rising morale that attends growth sometimes inspire the beginnings of a 
belief that both the resources and the instruments (governmental or non- 
governmental) to tackle poverty exist or may be created. 

When, as is often the case, individual members of the elite are unable on 
their own to ward off the threats, or to exploit the opportunities that the pres- 
ence of the poor holds for them, and since they are incapable of alleviating 
poverty individually, the presence of the poor in their midst confronts the 
elites with a problem of collective action: to coordinate their efforts, either 
through voluntary agreement or by seeking a compulsory arrangement, 
namely public action. In the history of western welfare states, elite initiatives 
and elite consent have been pivotal in bringing about (and equally in holding 
off) collective and public arrangements for remedying ignorance, disease and 
deprivation. 

The three elements of a ‘social consciousness’ refer to three different 
types of thinking by elites. Point 1 entails a factual assessment of the con- 
dition of the society in which they live. It calls for a “proto-sociological” 
insight on the part of elite members. Point 2 entails both factual assessments 
(the identification of a causal chain linking their (in)action to the living con- 
ditions of the poor) and moral evaluations, which researchers need to sort 
out. Point 3 requires them to accept the power of collective or public agency 
(governmental or non-governmental) to change the prevailing situation. 

It ought to be said at the outset that altruistic dispositions and a general 
climate of social compassion greatly facilitate collective and public action to 
alleviate poverty (see Bendix, 1962: 286-90). But the problem of coordi- 
nation, that is the distribution of burdens within the elites, must somehow 
be resolved if remedial arrangements are to be realized. This requires that the 
mutual suspicions of inaction or desertion, in short the fear of ‘free riders’ 
with its paralysing impact, are overcome. If this occurs, it is most often in the 
course of tentative, yet successful collective efforts that strengthen mutual 
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confidence. To the degree that elites possess a social consciousness, in all three 
respects listed above, and if that awareness resonates with personal and 
societal moral concerns, 1t should facilitate voluntary and public action to 
tackle poverty. 

At the cognitive level, elites may not be fully aware of social interdepen- 
dence. They may not regard the poor either as a threat (through contagion, 
crime, revolt, immigration and so forth) or as a source of opportunity (as 
potential consumers, recruits, menials, voters and so on). When they perceive 
social interdependencies, they may yet doubt or deny that feasible and 
efficacious means can be found to reduce or alleviate poverty. And finally, 
even if they recognize the external effects that poverty exerts on them and 
believe that effective remedies are feasible, they may still be morally indif- 
ferent to the lot of the poor, or to the efforts of their peers to alleviate it. 

In other words, it is possible that we shall encounter among the elites 
three basic attitudes to poverty and poor people. First, they may be wholly 
indifferent to the problems of the poor. Second, they may be concerned with 
the problems of the poor because they perceive that these pose threats to their 
own well-being, and because they believe that the poor might provide them 
with opportunities, individually and collectively. Yet, they may still remain 
inactive and resign themselves to the existing state of affairs, because they 
believe that no effective remedies are available. And, third, their concern and 
confidence in the efficacy of their actions may impel them to undertake re- 
medial, collective action. 

Of course, elites are not monolithic, and will tend to be divided in their 
perceptions of the poor in all relevant aspects. In the course of time, the 
nature of the debate and thus of perceptions may change: for instance, the 
idea that the poor are responsible for their fate was off the agenda in Europe 
for a long period, but was brought firmly on to it in the 1980s. Since then, a 
paradigmatic split in European elite perceptions has occurred, and similar 
divisions may be found in our studies of other societies. 

At this stage the research project includes field studies in Brazil, Mozam- 
bique, South Africa, Bangladesh, the Philippines and two regions of India. 
The choice of research areas was, as usual, limited by the availability of funds, 
but within these constraints countries were selected that differ in the degree 
of poverty and the degree of inequality that prevails there: extreme inequal- 
ity and considerable poverty (South Africa, Brazil); considerable inequality 
and extreme poverty (Bangladesh, the two regions in India); considerable 
inequality and considerable poverty (Philippines). We expect that both the 
sheer size of the ‘social question’ (the degree of poverty) and the ‘social dis- 
tance’ between the elites and the poor (the degree of inequality) will turn out 
to be major factors in shaping elite perceptions. 

We make extensive use in this article of three terms: ‘elites’, ‘the poor’ and 
the ‘non-poor’. We offer brief explanations of these (admittedly somewhat 
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imprecise) terms presently, and we elaborate on them throughout this article. 
But it is worth stressing here that we use them because they are sufficiently 
flexible to analyse the diverse societies and the wide array of institutional 
arrangements that we are studying. The terms are, moreover, compatible with 
various approaches to analysis in terms of “class”. In some societies, class rela- 
tions have developed greater coherence and salience than in others. The power 
resources, the material wealth and cultural capital of the elites on the one hand 
and of the poor on the other hand vary considerably from one country to 
another and so do the functional interdependencies between elites and the 
poor strata. Perceptions of inequality and of the necessity to alleviate poverty 
also loom larger in the popular awareness and public discourse of some coun- 
tries than of others. | 

Let us now look briefly at these three terms. “Elites”, by definition, 
control a much larger share of material, symbolic and political resources than 
the other strata of society. They occupy the highest ranks in a hierarchy of 
status and authority, be it achieved or ascribed. Yet, the nation’s elites do not 
constitute a homogeneous group. They should be seen as an interlinking set 
of groups with differing but often overlapping spheres of influence. The 
sphere of influence reflects the immediate interests of a particular elite. But 
its capacity to exercise power in other spheres is often substantial, and some 
elites are able to exercise power in all spheres. 

There is no clear dividing line that demarcates elites from the rest of 
society, although in some societies they are more sharply separated from 
other citizens than elsewhere. The elites are made up of those persons who 
occupy the strongest power positions, control the most property and hold 
the highest prestige. As a rule of thumb, individuals (and people closely 
related to them) who belong to the uppermost one-tenth of 1 percent on at 
least two out of these three dimensions constitute the elites. 

The ‘poor’, on the other hand, possess very few material, political or 
symbolic resources; they rank at the bottom of the status or authority hier- 
archy. Their material deprivation is reinforced by their low status and by their 
exclusion from cultural and political resources, and vice versa. They lack the 
skills, capital and connections which the elites possess in relative abundance. 
If they resort to the limited means for violent coercion at their disposal, they 
are denied social legitimation as ‘criminals’ and ‘rebels’, whereas violence 
against them is often justified as ‘legitimate self-defence’ and the ‘restoration 
of law and order’. 

The label ‘non-poor’ is applied here to all groups other than the poor, 
including elites. But in most societies, the vast majority of the ‘non-poor’ 
stand outside the elites. They possess some of the resources, status and 
authority which elites enjoy — but in most cases, only limited amounts of 
these. 
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Researchers have studied the poor as individuals, as families and households, 
as members of poor communities, neighbourhoods and regions, as products 
of larger poverty-creating structures. They have been analysed as victims and 
perpetrators of crime, as members of minority cultures, as passive consumers 
of mass culture and active producers of a ‘counterculture’, as participants in 
the informal economy, as inventors of survival strategies, as an economic: 
burden and as a reserve army of labour — to mention just some of the preoc- 
cupations of poverty research (see Øyen et al., 1996). 

However, in some of the literature, the poor and poverty are treated as 
phenomena which can be understood in isolation from the rest of society. The 
poor are sometimes treated as a group living, be it uncomfortably, at one 
remove from society at large. We intend to study poverty as a phenomenon 
intimately bound up with the elites who tend to dominate the wider society. 
Elite perceptions of poverty and poor people have received grossly inade- 
quate attention. A comprehensive review of the literature on poverty in less 
developed countries by two leading authorities yielded nothing on this topic 
(Lipton and Ravallion, 1995), consultation of several colleagues, knowledge- 
. able in different relevant fields confirmed the existence of this hiatus that the 

present research project should be able to remedy at least in part. 

The elites, who occupy the small upper stratum within the category of 
the non-poor, and their functions in the emergence and reproduction of 
poverty are as interesting and important an object for poverty research as are 
the poor themselves. The elites have images of the poor and of poverty which 
shape their decisions and actions. So far, little is known about those images, 
except as they are sketchily portrayed in popular stereotypes. The elites may 
well ignore or deny the external effects of their own actions (and omissions) 
upon the living conditions of the poor. Many social scientists may take a very 
different view. As poverty emerged and was reproduced, legal frameworks - 
were created to contain the problems it caused with profound, and largely 
unknown, consequences for the poor themselves. In general, political, edu- 
cational and social institutions tend to ignore or even damage the interests of 
the poor. In constructing a physical infrastructure for transport, industry, 
trade and tourism, the settlements of the poor are often the first to be razed 
or to be left standing and exposed to pollution, noise and crowding. 

Although elites (and most of the other non-poor with them) may per- 
ceive the poor as a burden on society, poverty researchers have pointed out 
that a certain degree of poverty helps to smooth labour relations, by secur- 

ing a labour reserve, keeping a downward pressure on wages and disciplin- 
ing those who hold jobs (e.g. Piven and Cloward, 1972). 
‘Herbert Gans (1973, 1995) has demonstrated how functional the negative 
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identification of the poor may be for the wider society. Most important are 
the economic functions of poverty, as for lack of other options the poor are 
forced to perform activities considered degrading or unclean, and thus allow- 
ing the non-poor to shun them. The poor are more likely to buy second-hand 
goods and leftover foodstuffs, thus prolonging their economic utility. They 
are prone to use the services of low-quality doctors, teachers and lawyers 
whom the non-poor shy away from, thereby enhancing their professional 
opportunities. Poverty and the poor serve an important symbolic function, in 
reminding citizens of the lot that may befall those who do not heed the values 
of thrift, diligence and cleanliness, and of the constant threat that the rough, 
the immoral and the violent represent for the rest of society. 

Physically, the poor and the non-poor are often kept apart, through 
differential land use and ghettoization. Socially, they are separated through 
differential participation in the labour market, the consumption economy, 
and in political, social and cultural institutions. Conceptually, they are 
divided through stereotyping and media cliches. This separation is even more 
pronounced between the elites and the poor. 

The views of Gans and others from a long tradition of poverty research 
serve as a ‘sensitizing background’ for the evaluation of the perceptions that 
elite respondents report: when the contrast with the perceptions of the inter- 
viewees becomes especially stark, or when we find the respondents to be 
remarkably reticent or denying, further responses may be elicited by cau- 
tiously introducing these notions from social science. 


The Role of Elites 


It is possible to identify macro-economic and macro-social processes which 
create, sustain or, on the contrary, alleviate poverty. Elites do much to shape 
such developments, sometimes in a planned and coordinated way. But 
members of the elites also act on their own, deliberately or spontaneously. 
How committed are individual members of the elites in influencing the living 
conditions of the poor? How do they operate? When and to what degree do 
they rely on individual, voluntary interventions, and in which cases will they 
resort to collective action? In the latter case, how do they evaluate the chances 
that other elite members will support the undertaking, or rather profit from 
it without contributing? Under which conditions will they accept external 
compulsion to coordinate their actions? What is the role they assign to state 
intervention in controlling the poor and managing the external effects of 
poverty? What are the mechanisms by which elites actually impinge on the 
world of the poor? The answers to these questions are bound to vary in 
different societies. 

There is a substantial literature on elite views of many subjects in the 
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industrialized countries. There are works on the evolution of elite attitudes 
towards the welfare state in the West (Gouda, 1995; Hagenaars, 1986; Verba 
and Orren, 1985), on the tendency of western elites to misunderstand mass 
preferences (Chowdry and Newcomb, 1965; Erikson and Luttbeg, 1973; 
Miller, 1970; Putnam, 1976), and on the ways in which mass opinion in the 
USA is influenced by elite views (Bottomore, 1993; Putnam et al., 1993; 
Shapiro, 1992; Wittkopf, 1990; Zaller, 1987, 1992). There is a particularly 
impressive study by Verba and Kellman (1987) of elites and the idea of 
inequality in Sweden, Japan and the USA. 

The general impression to emerge from these sources is that national 
elites have played a decisive role in the development of the Western Euro- 
pean welfare states. Activist political regimes, supported by civil servants, and 
either by progressive entrepreneurs or moderate trade union leaders, or by 
both, have succeeded in enacting major social legislation, much aided by the 
support of religious elites, whenever it was forthcoming. Aristocratic elites 
and small entrepreneurs or peasants on the whole have tended to oppose state 
social insurance and prefer private savings (de Swaan, 1988). 

The elites in many contemporary industrializing countries appear to per- 
ceive the poor differently than did most of the Western European countries 
around the turn of the last century, when they defined and debated ‘the social 
question’ (see Reis, 1998; Reis and Cheibub, 1995). This difference in per- 
ceptions may be a crucial factor in determining the course of social policy- 
making in these countries. 

The near-total lack of evidence on elite perceptions of poverty in less 
developed countries is a matter of serious concern, since elites there tend to 
dominate the institutions that might tackle poverty. Little is also known 
about the composition of those elites, the conditions in which they live, 
especially their contacts and relationships with poorer groups. We propose 
to examine these topics. 

Poverty reduction measures can only be implemented if they are based 
on a certain legitimacy. We therefore also examine the role of elites in setting 
standards, providing ideological arguments and proposing solutions. 

Although elites in a particular society have much in common, they have 
different bases for their power and different sets of interests. Their economic 
bases — the control of land, industry, financial institutions and so forth — vary. 
So do the political resources that they command — as leaders of parties, move- 
ments, bureaucratic agencies, armies, unions and so on. So do their symbolic 
resources — as traditional leaders, religious leaders, intellectuals or controllers 
of media. So does their influence over the means of violence and coercion — 
resources which are available to politicians, the police and the armed forces, 
but not to other elite groups. The nature and potential impact of the networks 
of connections which different elite groups maintain also vary in their char- 
acter and importance. 
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On the one hand, they share certain common interests and habits of 
mind. They interact, they have certain common norms, they consume along 
the same patterns, they claim attention and respect because they belong to 
higher social classes, and they behave in certain ways because they are in pos- 
itions of power. On the other hand, they also oversee and possess divergent 
interests, and in certain areas they are also competitors. Actual contact with 
the world of poor people is another variable that needs to be explored. 
Various elites will differ in their familiarity with the everyday existence of 
poor people, military and religious leaders may be better acquainted with the 
poor than bankers. These different elite positions may affect their ways of 
perceiving the poor, and they must shape their ideas about which kinds of 
action are desirable in controlling the external effects of poverty. This leads 
us to focus on the degree or intensity of contact which elites have or have not 
had with poor people and poverty. 

Other social divisions separate elites and the poor and may influence per- 
ceptions. Various ethnic, linguistic, religious, cultural or regional differences 
may be salient at any moment, and some are partly the result of elite manipu- 
lation. 

The rural-urban divide is another variable to be taken into consideration. 
Eugen Weber (1976: 6-12) writes that in 19th-century France, there were 
“two distinct races, city dwellers and countryfolk, living in mutual ignorance, 
and in two distinct Frances, different and hostile, that of the country and that 
of the town’, and ‘what has sometimes been taken as evidence of class war in 
the countryside was often the extension of an understandable feud between 
country and town’. In Disraeli’s Britain, by contrast, the rich-poor divide 
predominated over regional differences. This reminds us that perceptions can 
be linked to and compounded by severe regional disparities which may dis- 
tract elites from the rich-poor divide. 

Like all other groups, elites have their own internal hierarchical struc- 
tures. How does that affect their perceptions? Can we expect different images 
in the upper reaches of an elite, as compared to the second or third layer 
within it? This is quite possible, since upward mobility appears to be attended 
by a change in values and social networks, and the adoption of the values 
which prevail in the social category which a person is aiming at. 


The Problem of Elite Action (or Inaction) against Poverty 


We need to consider the degree and character of interdependence between the 
poor and the less impoverished strata of society. Poverty affects privileged 
groups directly and indirectly, thereby shaping their perceptions and 
attempts at poverty alleviation. Throughout modern history, this has 
occurred in many ways, through contagion, rebellion, crime or migration. 
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Elites may attempt to alleviate poverty in order to benefit themselves — so as 
to improve the quality of the labour force and the morale of the fighting 
forces, by cultivating the loyalty of poor voters, or by increasing aggregate 
consumer demand. Other members of elites may act for more altruistic 
reasons. 

But whatever their motives, since poverty reduction requires collective 
action, efforts to tackle poverty by some members of elites may benefit those 
among their peers who do not share their perceptions and who thus do not 
cooperate. Theories of collective action suggest that the suspicion that others 
will not cooperate may be enough to discourage efforts to combat poverty. 
On the other hand, collective action may be triggered by outside initiative, 
or through illusions and false expectations. Once collective action gets under 
way, a sense of collectivity may arise in the very course of collective action, 
as participants begin to assess the contributions of each other, apply shared 
norms to one another, apply informal social sanctions to laggards and defec- 
tors, and equally praise and reward the most dedicated. 

In the West, anti-poverty policies increased over time in scope, covering 
ever more adversities and deficiencies — they often had their origins at the 
dawn of modernity in charitable relief on the local level and in the modern 
era acquired a regional range as large cities founded poor houses for the entire 
area. Late in the 19th century the first social laws were enacted for the entire 
nation and in the 20th century the state instituted an extending array of com- 
pulsory arrangements of national scope that should remedy the effects of 
poverty. 

This pattern may not repeat itself in countries which have not yet devel- 
oped industrially, or which are still developing complex industrial economies 
at a later stage — in the face of intense competition from advanced western 
and emerging or already advanced Asian economies. But even under con- 
ditions of strong international competition, elites must find ways to control 
the unwelcome effects of poverty which damage their interests. The relative 
weakening of the nation-state vis-a-vis transnational corporations and inter- 
national financial agencies may further complicate the attempt to mobilize 
the state apparatus in the efforts to manage the consequences of poverty. 


Assessing Elite Perceptions of the Poor 


One underlying assumption in this project is that the perceptions which 
people form of other persons will affect their behaviour towards them. These 
perceptions may appear morally inadequate, logically inconsistent or factually 
unrealistic to the outside observer, and in this case especially to specialists in 
poverty research. Thus, images of the poor are often stereotyped or even 
ritualized (as in some religions where poverty may be seen as a punishment or 
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as a path to a better life after death). However, they are still very well amen- 
able to scientific analysis and may serve to explain the behaviour of the people 
who hold these perceptions and act upon them. 

We need not assume that elite perceptions of the poor form a consistent 
whole, they may very well reveal internal contradictions which in turn may 
point to particularly contested areas in the perceived relation between the 
elites and the poor, for instance that poor people are especially incompetent 
and that the poor bear the moral responsibility for their own condition. We 
have, however, assumed that elite perceptions will reveal a more or less stable 
pattern over time and form a coherent (if not always consistent) whole. Where 
such perceptions turn out to be very fragmented and volatile, this finding 
would require specific explanation. We do not approach elite perceptions with 
a blank mind, but use generally accepted social science ideas on poverty (as 
they apply to developing societies) to alert the interviewer to particular dis- 
crepancies that might merit further exploration. For example, if statistics point 
to widespread deprivation and respondents deny the existence of poverty in 
their society, this would not be accepted at face value but would prompt cau- 
tious further questioning so as to differentiate ignorance of the facts from their 
denial to a strange interviewer, or from their internal denial or repression. 

On the emotional side, how do members of the elites react when con- 
fronted with the often appalling conditions of life which the poor have to 
endure? How do they legitimate their own lives of affluence? How do they 
react to religious commands (if any) to empathize with or become like the 
poor? How do those members of the elites who express extremely negative 
attitudes towards the poor live with this antagonism of theirs, and how do 
they legitimize it to themselves? Or has this become a non-issue — and if so, 
do they not know about it, have they allowed themselves to forget; are they 
actively warding off unpleasant facts? Does an emphasis on individual fail- 
ures as causes of poverty function to free elites from a sense of responsibility 
and guilt? How effective are such ‘defence mechanisms’ in maintaining cog- 
nitive, emotional and moral distance from the surrounding realities of 
poverty (Jacoby, 1975)? 

In the last analysis, we assess the degree to which elite perceptions of the 
poor constitute some form of ‘social consciousness’. We are well aware that 
again factual assessments, moral evaluations and considerations of individual 
and group interests are inseparably blended in this concept. This certainly 
reflects real life, but at the same time the different aspects need to be analysed 
in their own terms and in the way they tend to reinforce or contradict one 
another. Thus, some moral arguments or factual assumptions may well be 
‘self-serving’ and protect the interests of the beholder, other notions may 
create considerable conflict, such as the idea that the problem of poverty is 
wholly irresolvable or that the rich have a moral obligation to improve the 
lot of the poor. 
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Finally, we wish to assess whether members of the elite are willing to 


engage in action and what options they see. How do they regard measures 
against poverty in relation to their own interests? How do they place poverty 
in the broader context of social development, including the functioning of 
democracy (which in many countries in fact excludes the poor) and how do 
they see the future of their own community if the poor continue to be 
excluded? 


To sum up, the basic working hypotheses are: 


Loss avoidance: the more acutely the elites perceive the poor as a threat, 
the more ready they will be to consider an improvement of the life con- 
ditions of the poor. 

Gain seeking: the more opportunities the elites perceive in the presence 
of the poor, the more ready the elites will be to consider an improvement 
in the life conditions of the poor. 

Inaction: the fewer consequences the presence of the poor are perceived 
to have for the elites and their station in life, the less the elites will be 
ready to consider an improvement of the life conditions of the poor. 
Efficacy: the more feasible the elites consider an improvement of the life 
conditions of the poor, the more willing the elites will be to consider 
reform measures towards that end. 

Collective action: the more the elites perceive that a fair distribution of 
burdens will be realized, the more they will be willing to consider reform 
measures. 

Decisive action: the more the elites are willing to consider improvement 
in the life conditions of the poor, the more likely it is that actual reforms 
will be implemented. 


The concept of social consciousness is operationalized through the following 
set of questions: 


Identification: how different from themselves do the elites consider the 
poor to be, and in which areas, if any, do the elites identify with the poor? 
Interdependence: how threatening (or how promising) with respect to 
their own position do the elites consider the poor to be? 

Generalized responsibility: do the elites believe that something ought to 
be done to improve the position of the poor? 

Feasibility: how far do the elites consider that the conditions of the poor 
can be improved? 

Policy action: if the elites believe the conditions of the poor can be 
improved, in what ways do they believe it can be done? 

Collective action: how do the elites see effective coordination with their 
peers can be ensured, or how do they see that non-collaboration by some 
of their peers can be prevented? 
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The methods used in the project are comparative, historical and sociological. 
Three forms of data collection are employed. The first set of data emerges 
from an analysis of the debate on poverty, as portrayed in two or more major 
national newspapers during the period 1945-96. An inventory and content 
analysis will be made of editorials and articles pertaining to the excluded, the 
indigenous poor and poor people in other countries, drawn from a random 
sample of articles. These newspapers should be widely read in elite circles. 
Such an analysis is an instrument for reconstructing the public discourse on 
poverty diachronically, and for making comparisons across national bound- 
aries in the countries being studied. 

The second and most crucial set of data is drawn from open-ended inter- 
views structured around predetermined topics with five to ten persons in each 
of 11 elite groups in every country under study. The interviews have the char- 
acter of conversations, and should allow the reconstruction of some of the 
perceptions and personal motivations behind the positions displayed in 
public. It is well known that it is difficult to gain access to and to conduct 
candid interviews with elite representatives. However, this task is facilitated 
by the ‘interactive interviewing technique’ which was applied successfully by 
one of the authors in the study of the Australian elite (@yen, 1994). This 
approach solicited genuine answers on sensitive issues and generated a wealth 
of information. 

A third set of data is drawn from observations of interaction and non- 
interaction between poor people and non-poor people, especially members 
of the elites, in business districts, shopping areas and thoroughfares. Such 
data yield an overall impression of the diverse ways in which visible poverty 
is dealt with. Where there is little contact between the.poor and the non-poor, 
the poor only become visible to the elites in restricted settings and in limited 
ways; it is upon those that we focus our observations. 

We believe that this research can fill a serious and heretofore unnoticed 
gap in the literature on poverty, especially in less developed countries. The 
study of elite perceptions of the poor will enrich our understanding of the 
social construction and reproduction of poverty and may facilitate the 
development of more effective efforts to tackle it. 
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Abstract/Résumé/Resumen 





Elite Perceptions of the Poor: Reflections for a Comparative 
Research Project 


Little is known about the ways in which the elites perceive the poor, especi- 
ally in those societies where poverty is most prevalent. The poor are depen- 
dent on the elites, but the elites are also affected by the poor: their presence 
creates negative external effects in the lives of the elites (threats such as crime, 
contagion, pollution, vagrancy and rebellion) but they also represent oppor- 
tunities for the established strata (as potential workers, soldiers and, more 
recently, as consumers and voters). Members of the elites cannot ward off 
these threats, or realize the opportunities on their own: that requires collec- 
tive action on their part. Thus, an awareness of these interdependencies and 
a sense of responsibility among the elites, a ‘social consciousness’, may well 
be a necessary condition for intervention to reduce poverty. This article pre- 
sents the theoretical and methodological reflections underlying a compara- 
tive research project into elite perceptions of poverty. 


Perception des pauvres dans l'élite: réflexions pour un projet 
d'étude comparative 


Il existe peu d'informations sur les façons dont les élites perçoivent les 
pauvres, notamment dans les sociétés où la pauvreté est particulièrement 
répandue. Les pauvres dépendent des élites, mais les affectent en retour. Car 
les pauvres ont, de par leur existence, des répercussions externes négatives sur 
la vie des élites (menaces, comme le crime, la contagion, la pollution, les sans- 
abri et la révolte); cependant, ils constituent aussi un réservoir d'opportunités 
pour la couche sociétale établie (par leur potentiel comme travailleurs, soldats 
et, plus récemment, comme consommateurs et électeurs). Les membres des 
élites ne peuvent repousser les menaces ni tirer parti des opportunités tous 
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seuls; il faut de leur part une action collective. Pour une intervention.en vue 
de réduire la pauvreté, il est donc fort possible qu'il faille d’abord une con- 
science des interdépendances signalées plus haut, ainsi qu’un sens de la 
responsabilité au sein des élites: une conscience sociale. Le présent article 
soumet les réflexions théoriques et méthodologiques qui sous-tendent un 
projet de recherche comparative sur la perception qu’ont les élites de la 
pauvreté. 


Percepciones de las elites sobre la pobreza 


El artículo presenta el marco teórico de un proyecto de investigación com- 
parativa que se lleva a cabo en distintos paises acerca de las visiones que las 
elites nacionales tienen de la pobreza y la desigualdad en sus respectivas 
sociedades. Si es verdad que las visiones de los mismos pobres han merecido 
la atención de los investigadores sociales, lo mismo no se puede decir acerca 
de como los no-pobres en general y las elites en particular perciben la cuestión 
de la pobreza. Según los autores, esta es una cuestión crucial ya que las per- 
cepciones cognitivas y normativas de las elites nacionales tienen un fuerte 
impacto en la formulación e implementación de las políticas sociales y, por lo 
tanto, en las condiciones de vida de los pobres. 
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Introduction 


he religious right seems to have revived in Turkey in the 1980s, reaching 

its peak momentum in the late 1980s and the early 1990s. Circulation 
rates of some Islamic newspapers, magazines and journals reached unprece- 
dented levels in these years. In this study, three monthly Islamic magazines 
and an Islamic newspaper are specifically chosen in order to examine the 
views of Islamic revivalism (the Islamist Movement or İslamcılık) in Turkey 
on the “question of women”, westernization, modernism and secularism. This 
article covers a time span etende from the mid-1980s to the early 1990s. 
We believe that a review of these cases would help explore the views of the 
Islamic movement, and the ideological and religious bases of the arguments 
of the proponents of this movement in Turkey. 

The Islamic press in Turkey in general seems to uphold a return to the 
traditionalist and Islamist view! of the role of women in private and public 
life. In addition, the four publications selected embody a strong opposition 
to the major promises and principles of the Turkish republic, such as modern- 
ism, secularism and liberation of women. Moreover, they promote the role 
of women as believers, propagators of Islam and fighters for Islamic revival- 
ism, or for an Islamic revolution in the case of Tevhid. Furthermore, this 
opposition by Islamic revivalism also appears to be combined with an effort 
to mobilize women against the Kemalist? elite’s view of the role of women in 
public and private life. In an effort to disseminate their vision of Islamic order 
and norms, all four publications clearly place women in the centre of their 
arguments to symbolize their opposition to Kemalist reforms and their 
modernist and secular bases. They also employ a “covered Muslim woman' 
as a symbol of Islamic revivalism in Turkey. 
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The roots of religious and social conservatism? in Turkey go back to the 
last decades of the Ottoman Empire when westernization had started to take 
place. Traditionally, Islamic groups developed their religious conservative 
views as a reaction particularly to the cultural penetration of the West. West- 
ernization and modernization efforts in the Ottoman Empire had resulted in 
increased tensions between social conservatives, and modernists and Young 
Turks, which continued after the establishment of the new republic in 1923. 
The tensions between reformists and the religious right still occupy a primary 
place in current social and political discourse in modern Turkey today (Acar, 
1991: 281). However, after the early years of the new Turkish republic, the 
influence of religion and the religious groups was diminished drastically. 
Thus, the religious sphere has had little representation in the political arena 
because the ideology of the new republic supported by the civilian-military 
elite was in conflict with the religious right and the status quo. As a part of 
its broader political project of nation building, expansion of citizenship and 
secularization, the Kemalist republic advocated the liberation of women in 
accordance with modernist and secularist values. Thus, significant steps were 
taken to provide women with increased opportunities to get involved in 
public life, and more equality in family matters and relations. These efforts 
to emancipate women also played a central role in removing the theocratic 
remnants of the Ottoman Empire, and in the establishment of a republic 
based on the notion of citizenship rather than religious identity (Kandiyoti, 
1991b: 43). 

During the 1920s and 1930s, Kemalist reforms provided equality and 
increased opportunities to Turkish women in areas such as the workplace, 
education, political participation, public office and in most family matters. 
Yet, the legal provision of basic rights and opportunities did not ensure the 
fair value of these rights, or a fair chance of equal opportunities for Turkish 
women. Various shortcomings and paternalistic interpretations still existed in 
the laws related to women's position in society until recently. Before the late 
1990s, the Turkish Civic Code provided that the husband was the head of the 
family, influencing negatively the position of women in family, social and 
even economic relations. Especially since the 1980s, the question of women 
has come to the fore in political, intellectual and legal discussions and cases, 
and many of these shortcomings and paternalistic interpretations have been 
increasingly questioned and revised. Many Islamists also got involved in this 
debate as the movement of the Islamic revivalism gained strength. 

In this article, first a retrospective, comparative theoretical background 
on social conservatism and the religious right in the western and Turkish con- 
texts is provided. Then, a review of the Islamic press in Turkey is presented, 
and its positions on the question of women, westernization, equality of men 
and women and secularism are examined. Finally, the study ends with a dis- 
cussion of the findings and a conclusion. 
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Conservatism and the Issues of Women from the Western 
Perspective 


In the European experience, classical conservatism, somewhat intertwined 
with religion, embodied a strong reaction against the values of the French 
Revolution such as equality and freedom, the way the Revolution was carried 
out and the rationalist, secular and individualist aspects of the Enlightenment. 
In addition, it considered industrialization and urbanization to be in conflict 
with the conservative model of society. The main reason behind conservative 
opposition to these intellectual and socioeconomic changes was that these 
developments were considered to undermine the social control and authority 
of traditional and religious institutions as well as social and political stability 
in a society (Giddens, 1994, 24—7; Beneton, 1991; Gray, 1986). For example, 
the legislation abolishing primogeniture* and entail,? and making divorce 
legal were seen as changes weakening the institutions of marriage and family 
(Gamble, 1981: 139; Nisbet, 1986: 2-10). 

As a political and intellectual doctrine, classical conservatism defended 
traditional values, patriarchal family relations and the status quo (Gamble, 
1981: 137). For early conservative thinkers such as the French Max Louis 
Bonald or Frederick LePlay, and the British Edmund Burke, society and 
family were valued over the individual. Society was not considered to consist 
of individuals, but of families. Hierarchy in society and families was wel- 
comed and promoted (Gamble, 1981: 138; Giddens, 1994: 25; Beneton, 1991: 
97). Gamble states: 


Families were not associations which individuals had any right to leave, and 
family property was not the right of any individual to dispose of because it had 
to be preserved intact and handed on to future generations. The patriarchal 
family was organized around the authority of the head of the household and 
required a strict division of labour between sexes and the subordination of 
women and children. ... Any moves that undermined the family undermined 
the foundation of social order. (Gamble, 1981: 139) 


In classical conservatism, local communities and families were con- 
sidered to make up the society. Society and state could not be established on 
an independent and rational individual because this would cause anarchy. 
Thus, local communities, family, church and schools, and local craftsworker 
associations were seen as the mediating institutions between society and indi- 
viduals to enhance societal ties and cooperation, satisfy the moral needs of 
individuals and maintain social and political order. 

Classical conservatism went through a transformation after the Second 
World War. It is mainly called ‘new conservatism’ or ‘neoconservatism’ today. 
In recent years, this transformation in conservative thought is also accompa- 
nied with a revival of the religious right.* It is difficult to identify a consist- 
ent body of ideas, principles or concepts applied by social conservatives 
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and/or religious conservatives uniformly to all social and women's issues 
(Liebman and Wuthnow, 1983: 15). Yet, what is noticeable today is that this 
social conservatism seems to have increased its influence on people's ideas and 
political agendas with regard to several socioeconomic and political issues in 
countries such as the USA, Germany and Turkey (Giddens, 1994: 30-2). Its 
impact on the success of conservative parties in elections, especially after the 
1980s, has also been evident in several countries, including Turkey. 

Social conservatism developed mainly as a reaction to secularist state 
policies, welfare state programmes and their alleged impact on the disinte- 
gration of families, communities and other mediating institutions, the rise of 
communism, and the like. Thus, social conservatives and the religious right 
aim to revive traditional and/or religious values and institutions such as famil- 
ial values, traditional nuclear family, churches, religious schools and local 
communities. In addition, they also strive to ensure personal responsibility 
in sexual relations. In the social conservative view, these institutions and 
values are also considered to be important in closing the gap between the 
economic arena and social and moral spheres. Besides, mediating institutions 
are also seen as valuable in bridging the gap between the state and individual, 
a gap that is seen to result from the implementation of welfare state pro- 
grammes based on constructive rationalism, state planning and liberal values 
(Kristol, 1995a; Wortham, 1993: 220; Novak, 1993b: 142). 

In social conservatism and/or the religious right, family is a divinely 
ordained institution to be protected and supported. The traditional role of 
women in society and family and traditional attitudes towards sexual moral- 
ity should be preserved. Abortion, divorce and homosexuality are considered 
to be unacceptable. Radical movements fostering equality between the 
genders, particularly feminist movements, are considered to undermine the 
family and are resisted by most of the proponents of social conservatism. 
They oppose equality between women and men. Arguments putting equal- 
ity ahead of liberty are considered to be blind to the fact that hierarchy is 
natural and necessary in societies and economies (Van Dyke, 1995: 190-2; 
Olasky, 1996). 

Consequently, one might see a close parallel between contemporary 
social conservatism and classical conservatism. However, social conservatives 
do not necessarily oppose the capitalist system and its present-day insti- 
tutions. In fact, capitalism is seen as an essential and conducive mechanism 
for freedom and economic prosperity (Gerson, 1997: 247). Yet, social con- 
servatives argue that capitalism does not carry a moral virtue in itself and has 
some moral imperfections; it is ‘impotent’ unless accompanied by ‘a forth- 
right moral message’, and by a strong civil society and mediating institutions 
(Gerson, 1997: 210, 247; Novak, 1993a: 6-7). 
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The Issue of Women in Turkey: A Historical and Theoretical 
Background 


The evolution of modern Turkish thought on the question of women started 
to develop during the Tanzimat (reformation) period (1839-76) of the 
Ottoman Empire. Kandiyoti states that one of the main driving forces behind 
this evolution was the ‘pressures to Westernize’. She maintains that these 
pressures ‘created a climate of enhanced self-awareness and soul-searching 
among the Ottoman elite’ (Kandiyoti, 1991b: 43). Western thought provided 
some directions for Ottoman modernists and Young Turks. Yet, in the 
context of a Muslim Turkish-Ottoman society, they also tended to refer to 
other sources for guidance. Some Young Turks attempted to establish ties to 
early Turkish traditions whose roots could be traced back to Central Asia, 
where Turks had once lived. The leading theorist of this view, Ziya Gökalp 
(1978), suggested that ‘family morality based on ancient Turkish cultural 
values included norms such as communal ownership of land, democracy in 
“parental” family as opposed to the autocracy of patriarchal family, the equal- 
ity of men and women, and monogamous marriage” (Gökalp, 1978, cited in 
Kandiyoti, 1991b: 34-5). Besides, Gökalp also referred to Islam to provide 
some bases for his views, and took ‘an accommodationalist stance arguing for 
the mutual compatibility of Islam, Turkish culture, and contemporary Islam’ 
(Kandiyoti, 1991b: 38). 

Unlike this “accommodationalist reformist perspective’, the Islamic 
groups developed their religious and social conservative views as a reaction 
to the economic and, particularly, the cultural and religious penetration of the 
West into Turkish-Ottoman society. Any argument to show that western 
values were compatible with a ‘modernist’ interpretation of Islam was 
resisted by Islamists, because they ‘perceived such reformism as a wholesale 
attack on the integrity of the Islamic polity and a capitulation to Western 
cultural imperialism’ (Kandiyoti, 1991a: 3). During the last decades of the 
unstable Ottoman Empire, Islamists argued that the contamination of 
Turkish society by western philosophy and values could be prevented by the 
application of the values and rules of Islam regarding veiling, polygamy, the 
role and position of women in the family and society, divorce and others 
(Kandiyoti, 1991b: 32). 

After the establishment of the new Turkish republic by Mustafa Kemal 
Atatiirk, many far-reaching reforms on the issues related to the lives of 
women were initiated (Tekeli, 1982; Caporal, 1982; Mardin, 1983; Aksin, 
1997). Most of the scholars argue that the reforms after the establishment of 
the new republic implicated more distancing between modernists and 
Islamists (Kandiyoti, 1991b: 39). The influence of modern western thought, 
especially such components as rationalism, secularism and individualism, was 
clearer on the reforms in the new republic than on the ideas of the reformists 
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during the last decades of the Ottoman Empire. As the leader of the repub- 
lican reforms, Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk ‘not only dismantled the central insti- 
tutions of Ottoman Islam by abolishing the Caliphate, and secularizing every 
sphere of Life, but took measures to heighten Turkey’s “Turkish” national 
consciousness at the expense of a wider Islamic Identification’ (Kandiyoti, 
1991a: 4). Kandiyoti goes on to explain the characteristics of the reforms to 
liberate women during the early years of the new Turkish republic: 


Women’s emancipation under Kemalism was part of a broader political project 
of nation building and secularization. It was a central component of both the 
liquidation of the ‘theocratic remnants’ of the Ottoman state and of the estab- 
lishment of a republican notion of citizenship. It was also the product of a 
Western cultural orientation, which despite its anti-imperialist rhetoric, 
inscribed Kemalism within an Enlightenment perspective on progress and 
civilization. However, the authoritarian nature on the single-party state and its 
attempt to harness the ‘new woman’ to the creation and reproduction of a 
uniform citizenry aborted the possibility for autonomous women's 
movements. (Kandiyoti, 1991b: 43) 


Another line of argument maintains that elite groups of different backgrounds 
have placed state over religion, and that secularism has always had a role in 
the relations between state and religion all through Ottoman-Turkish history 
(Acar, 1991: 280). Even though this argument might have some accuracy, 
placing state over religion cannot be seen as enough to start a social and cul- 
tural transformation that would bring about more freedom for women in 
social and familial life in an Islamic social and political context. Religion 
played a major role in social and political life in the Ottoman Empire. Yet, 
after the establishment of the Turkish republic, the religious sphere had little 
representation in political life. Kemalist reforms in the early years of the new 
Turkish republic were introduced especially to transform the role that religion 
played in Turkish-Ottoman social and political life (Kandiyoti, 1991a, 1991b). 

The role of the state in the new republic was differentiated from that of 
religion. The state was placed over religion, and given the major role of con- 
trolling the religious sphere, and carrying on Kemalist reforms. Kemalist 
reforms during the early years of the new republic — for instance, the adop- 
tion of the Civic Code, the right for women to vote and to run for public 
office, and integrated education — included measures in direct contradiction 
to the theocratic characteristics of the Ottoman Empire. The reforms were 
based on secularism, modernism and westernization, supported by the civil- 
ian—military elites and institutionalized into the government system of the 
new republic. These reforms were also important steps towards the liberation 
of women in the Muslim Turkish society. 

Kemalist reforms had continued mostly unquestioned until the late 1970s 
and 1980s. However, as many scholars acknowledge, an Islamic revival move- 
ment has developed in Turkey in recent years. There are several factors behind 
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the rise of the religious right in Turkey. The pragmatic policies of the post- 
1980 political regime and governments, the Islamic revolution in Iran, the 
general upsurge of Islam in countries with a Muslim majority, the vacuum left 
in the spiritual sphere by some Kemalist reforms and the way secularism was 
implemented in Turkey are listed as the major reasons for the Islamic revival 
(Kandiyoti, 1988; Acar, 1991). However, one also has to consider the degree 
of general success the dominant civil-military mainstream governments have 
had over the years in achieving, among others, their goals regarding economic 
development, nation building and the liberation of women from traditional 
and patriarchal ties and practices in Turkey. All these reasons, along with rapid 
urbanization and the poverty that the migration to urban areas made very 
visible, have increasingly fed the religious reaction to the promises and prin- 
ciples of the modernist and secular republic since the 1980s (Aksin, 1997). 

Since the 1980s, the proponents of Islamic revivalism have intensified 
their effort to mobilize women against the Kemalist elites? view of the 
emancipation of women based on modernist and secularist values. They 
blame “the twin evils of secularism and modernity” for “the misery and un- 
happiness of womankind”, and for the ‘exploitation’ and ‘degradation’ of 
women in Turkish society (Acar, 1991: 282). The followers of social con- 
servatism and Islamic revivalism in Turkey oppose the cultural and religious 
penetration of the West and its secular values. Instead, they believe that mar- 
riage, family and a public life in accordance with the essence of Islam” would 
provide a secure, virtuous and orderly life for women. 


The ‘Question of Women’ in the Islamic Press in Turkey 


We believe that a review of the Islamic press would help examine the views 
of the proponents of Islamic revivalism regarding the issues of women in 
Turkey and explore the ideological bases of their arguments. This section pre- 
sents the findings of a content analysis of three Islamic magazines and an 
Islamic newspaper (Table 1 gives a description of the four publications). The 
magazines and the newspaper are reviewed in terms of their approach to the 
role of women in public life and family, gender equality, secularism and 
western cultural influence. Regarding the role of women in public life, the 
study focused on the role of women as a political subject in Islamic revival- 
ism; segregation of the public sphere according to gender; and women’s pos- 
ition in education and work. The analysis also concentrated on the role of 
women in family, marriage and daily life. Thus, the presentation of the find- 
ings follows these lines. 

This study covers a time span extending from 1985 to the early 1990s. 
We chose to start the review in 1985 because two important Islamic women's 
magazines were launched during that year. Besides, it corresponds with the 
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Table 1 Description of the Three Magazines and the Newspaper Selected for 


the Study 


Publication type 


Where published, 
launch date 


Review period 
Circulation rate 


Sources of 
finance? 
Religious 
affiliation 
Editorial board 
Columnists® 
Readership 


Description 
and look 
Content 


Issues and level 
of specification 


Kadin ve Aile 
Monthly 


magazine 
Istanbul, 1985 


1985-91 
Approx. 60,000 
over these years 
(largest Islamic 
women’s 
magazine) 


News-stand sale, 
subscription 
Naksibendi 
order 

Male 

Mostly female 
Urban upper, 
upper-middle- 
class women 
Magazine with 
black and white 
and colour 
pictures; woman 
figures always 
wear headscarf 
Traditional- 
religious, social 
conservative 
Housekeeping; 
child-rearing; 
religious 
discussion; 
relatively simple 
language 


oSee the section on Zaman. 
bSources of finance may include some contributions from religious groups since the owners of the 
magazines and newspaper reviewed in this study are affiliated to religious orders. Besides, some of the 
editors are the leaders of religious orders or groups (see note c). Therefore, even though any direct 


contribution from religious orders was deni 


ed 


Mektup 
Monthly 


magazine 
Konya, 1985 


1985-91 
1987: 30,000 
1990: 15,000 


Subscription 
Independent 


Male 

Mostly female 
Low-income, 
rural and slum 
women 
Magazine with 
hand-drawn 
pictures of 
human figures 
with blank faces 


Radical religious 


Role of women 
in public sphere; 
housekeeping; 
political and 
religious 
subjects; very 
simple language 
but highly 
ideological 


Tevhid 
Monthly 


magazine 
Istanbul, 1990 


1990-1 
N/A 


News-stand sale 


Hizbollah 
groups 

Male 

Mostly female 
Students, young 
women and 
men 

Magazine with 
black and white 
and colour 
pictures; 
militant figures 
often shown 
Islamic 
revolutionist 


Women’s role in 
public and 
family life, and 
Islamic 
revolution; issue 
of headscarf; 
highly 
sophisticated 
and ideological 


Zaman 


Daily 
newspaper 
Istanbul, and 
other major 
cities, 19624 
1986-93 

1986-7: 50,000 
1988-92: approx. 
100,000 

1993: 129,000 
(fourth highest 
in the country) 
News-stand sale, 
subscription 
Nurcu order 


Male 

Mostly female 
Traditional 
Muslim masses 


Newspaper 
format with 
black and 
white 
pictures 


Traditional- 
religious, social 
conservative 
Daily political 
and religious 
issues and 
problems; 
traditional issues; 
women's role 

in family; 
relatively simple 
language 


in our interview with the head of the editorial board of 


Zaman newspaper, for instance, we suspect that these magazines and newspaper may be receiving some 
financial support from religious groups (interview with Fehmi Koru, 13 May 1993, Ankara, Turkey). 
“Some well-known religious leaders and Islamist intellectuals were also writing for these magazines and 


for Zaman newspaper. For example, Fethullah Gilen, the leader of the Nurcu order, and 


i Bulaç, a 


renowned Islamist intellectual, have both had columns in Zaman, and, Mahmut Esat Cosan, the leader of 
the Naksibendi order, in Kadin ve Aile. 
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increased pace of Islamic revivalism in Turkey, especially the increased refer- 
ence to the issue of the headscarf by Islamic publications after 1985. We also 
included Tevhid in our analysis in order to have a case representing the views 
of a fundamentalist and revolutionist publication on the question of women 
and other related issues. Yet, Tevhid was published only for a brief period, 
from January 1990 to May 1991. We extended the review period to 1993 for 
the newspaper Zaman in order to incorporate as accurately as possible its 
views on women’s issues, because the newspaper had been going through 
several changes of editors, columnists, ownership and content. In choosing 
these four publications, three selection criteria were employed: the position 
of the publications on the question of women, their stand on the role of 
women in Islamic revivalism and their representativeness of the views of 
Islamic revivalism on women and related issues. 


Kadin ve Aile Dergisi (The Magazine of Woman and Family) 


Kadin ve Aile is a magazine that was founded by the religious order 
Naksibendi in 1985. The editions of the magazine between 1985 and 1991 
were reviewed and a total of 365 editorials, columns and articles was included 
in the analysis. The breakdown of these articles and other items according to 
different subjects includes women’s roles and responsibilities according to 
Islam (47 percent), homemaking (39 percent) and woman as a subject in 
public life (14 percent). The magazine targets a readership made up mainly of 
Muslim housewives from the upper-middle and upper classes in urban areas. 
Male columnists dominate the magazine’s editorial positions and columns, 
and the magazine seems to defend a traditional Islamic view of women. 

The general message that Kadın ve Aile attempts to get across to its 
readers is that existing western oriented secular and modernist social insti- 
tutions and values have undermined the family and traditional and Islamic 
values. It claims that women are made inferior and objects for capitalism for 
the sake of freedom and equality in western societies and in modern Turkish 
society. As a result of the exposure of Turkish women to western cultural 
influence, feminism and other modernist movements, women have aban- 
doned the path offered by Islam, lost their intimacy and sacredness, and 
become alienated from the roles of wife and mother. All these are seen as the 
main reasons for the unhappiness of Turkish women. Accordingly, an Islamic 
and traditional perspective on family and women is put forward by Kadin ve 
Aile against the westernized (or Kemalist) view of woman and modernist and 
secular values and practices. 

With regard to the role of women in private and family life, the magazine 
advocates that women should have trust in familial and other traditional 
values as well as strong faith in Islam. With their sacred roles and 
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responsibilities as mothers, wives and homemakers, women are urged to live 
a simple life away from fashion or cosmetics, and to oppose the western 
image of woman as consumer. In fact, the magazine proposes that women 
should not dye their hair, or watch television, or follow modern fashion, 
because these do not improve women's external beauty or their worth before 
God (Sancar, 1985: 6). It is argued that women should search for the meaning 
of their life, and their lost sanctity and happiness simply in Islam, marriage 
and the practices of traditional roles in their homes. A woman should have 
the primary responsibility for protecting her chastity and being loyal to her 
husband, for bringing up their children and for housework. Itis women who 
are the ones who provide a happy, warm, secure and quiet home environ- 
ment for their family. In fact, Kadın ve Aile goes so far as to say that women 
should veil themselves from head to toe in order not to provoke men's 
sexual desires because it is a sin if a woman lets another man see her (Cosan, 
1987: 11). 

Accordingly, the magazine provides information to its readers on house- 
work, home decoration, family health care, child rearing, dress patterns and 
the like, in order to help women fulfil their responsibilities at home. Further- 
more, the magazine strives to increase Turkish women’s Islamic conscious- 
ness. For this purpose, the magazine suggests that women cover their body 
in a veil, and that they do not use birth control methods and give birth to as 
many children as possible.’ 

Kadin ve Aile provides relatively less coverage on the role of women in 
public life. If women are to take part in public life, it can only be for an 
Islamic cause, and according to the Islamic traditions and rules such as sex 
segregation at the workplace and the use of the headscarf (tiirban). Some 
columnists defend segregation based on gender in public transport, schools 
and hospitals.” However, the magazine advocates that women university 
students cover their heads. If not allowed to do so, female students are urged 
to take part in demonstrations at their universities to legitimize the use of the 
türban. The magazine's perspective on work is that women should not go out 
of their home and work because they have holy duties at home. Yet, if they 
have to work, women should take jobs that comply with their natural charac- 
teristics, such as tailor, nurse, teacher and craftworker. But they have to do 
so without avoiding their homemaking and child-rearing responsibilities. 

Regarding the issue of equality between men and women in private and 
public life, Kadın ve Aile asserts that in family relations, husband and wife 
cannot be seen as equals. One of the columnists for the magazine, Sancar, 


argues: 


According to Islam women and men are created equal before God but physi- 
cally different. Men are not, and should not be, considered to be equal to 
women in social life, and this superiority of men in social life should not be 
criticized or envied by women. (Sancar, 1985: 6-7) 
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Men are seen to be able to participate in social life without any restraint 
or condition as a result of their gender. In family life, women are seen as their 
husbands’ possessions. It is argued that equality is not an issue between men 
and women. Spouses are expected to have a mutual understanding of their 
duties at home, which are supposed to be done according to tradition and 
Islamic rules. Man is the leader and breadwinner of his home, and women are 
‘the female birds that set up the nest’. 

To summarize, Kadin ve Aile attempts to contribute to Islamic revival- 
ism by propounding a role for women as believers, practitioners of the 
Islamic lifestyle in their private and public life and performers of their tra- 
ditional duties at home. It does this by presenting its views with a strong 
Islamic flavour and by opposing western influence and the modern image of 
women. However, one could argue that this magazine is not too much in dis- 
sension with a traditional conservative magazine. 


Mektup Dergisi (The Letter Magazine) 


Mektup is a monthly Islamic women’s magazine. It started being published 
in February 1985 in Konya. It became one of the Islamic magazines with the 
highest circulation rates, reaching 30,000 in 1988. We included in the analy- 
sis 180 editorials, columns and interviews published in Mektup between Feb- 
ruary 1985 and December 1991. The subject breakdown of these articles and 
other items includes women’s role and responsibilities according to Islam (51 
percent), homemaking (10 percent) and women as a subject in public life (39 
percent). Male employees filled the technical and managerial positions in the 
magazine but most of the columnists for Mektup were women. The chief 
editors of the magazine claim that it is independent from religious orders.!° 
However, considering that Mektup works on a system of subscription, and 
that it is one of the most influential Islamic magazines, the magazine could 
well be receiving some support from religious orders, despite the editors’ 
denial of any such affiliation. 

Mektup’s target readership consists of girls, women or housewives who 
live in low-income and traditional families residing in the gecekondu (squat- 
ter or slum housing) areas of big cities, and who follow Islam strictly. Even 
though the magazine has the subtitle of “From Women’s Pen to Everyone — 
Men and Women’, it aims to have as its readership those women who do not 
have a good knowledge of Islam, who have a low educational attainment 
and/or who are housewives. Mektup employs a relatively simple writing 
style but an ideological and propagandist language. The magazine, in 
general, strives to teach its readers what the real meaning and requirements 
of Islam are, and, if possible, direct them to become actively involved in 
Islamic revivalism as miúicabides.M The magazine tends to utilize complaint, 
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grievance, advice, guidance and the like, using this style of writing to inform 
their readers about current issues important for Muslims, and instil an 
Islamic ideology in women. The important issues related to women are 
interpreted according to Islam, and are formulated around such ideals as 
unification around Islam, belief in Allah (God), seriat,!? jihad (holy war) and 
solidarity among Muslims. 

With regard to the role of women in private and family life, Mektup pre- 
sents an image of women as strong believers in Islam. The magazine’s message 
on the matters of women’s seclusion and observance of Islamic practices is 
radical and intolerant. For example, Mektup was more radical than other 
Islamic publications on the issue of veiling. It did not see the traditional head- 
covering style as sufficient for an Islamic dress code and promoted the cover- 
ing of women in the black dress and veil (Kara Çarşaf) from head to toe.3 
In the magazine’s view, the issue of veiling was and is one of the most import- 
ant issues in comprehending the essence of Islam. This radical attitude of the 
magazine reached its peak during the crisis of the ti#rban in Turkish uni- 
versities in the 1986-7 semester. Mektup maintained that female students 
should have been allowed to wear the headscarf in classes. Yet, as government 
and university administrations consistently resisted this, the momentum of 
the scarf crisis diminished. Mektup discontinued its insistence on the use of 
veiling from head to toe, especially after 1990, and started to admit traditional 
veiling styles to be appropriate for Muslim women. (Sallan, 1994). 

In Mektup’s view, anything that has the potential to cause social hetero- 
geneity is considered as something forbidden by Islam, a sin or a conspiracy. 
Such ideas as family planning, birth control or feminism are generally con- 
sidered to be conspiracies played out by western Christian societies or Jews 
to divide Muslims. In addition, despite its ‘womanist’!* rhetoric, the ideol- 
ogy of Mektup is in strong opposition to feminism. In fact, feminism is con- 
sidered to a serious danger for Muslim women. According to Aktiirk, under 
the name of sexual freedom, feminism displays women as sexual objects and, 
even worse, as prostitutes, and inflicts the worst damage on women and their 
rights. In her view, if someone is willing to search for solutions to the prob- 
lems of today’s Muslim society, he or she should return to the essence of 
Islam, and look for answers in the Koran rather then in westernization or 
feminist movements. She asserts: 


In the course of history, for Western or Christian women their gender has 
continued to be a trouble. Today, Western women are longing for the rights that - 
Islam provided for Muslim women 12 centuries ago. (Aktiirk, 1988: 4) 


Mektup also devotes some space for discussions on domestic violence, 
abuse of children and sexual matters and problems, such as sexual impotence, 
masturbation, homosexuality and menstruation. Yet, these discussions some- 
times include misinterpretations or exaggerations of the requirements of 
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Islam. For example, Mektup urges its readers not to use pads or sanitary 
towels and not to make use of birth control methods, which originate in 
western cultures. There seem to be three main reasons behind these argu- 
ments: Mektup’s interpretation of the role of women in Islamic revivalism; its 
definition of the necessities of Islam; and its opposition to western influence. 
Yet, the magazine also refers to some allegedly scientific reasons for its argu- 
ments. For example, when some columnists in Mektup present their views on 
the issue of veiling, they first refer to Koranic verses to show the necessity 
and holiness of veiling for women. Then they continue their argument by 
saying that if a woman does not cover her head despite the requirements of 
Islam, she will suffer from brain damage due to very cold or hot weather 
(Aydin, 1992: 6). Yet, they do not even care to raise the question of why the 
same weather conditions do not have the same effect on men. 

In public life, woman is mainly seen as mäcahide. For most columnists, 
Muslim women should play a major role in achieving the goals of political 
Islam and, thus, they should actively get involved in the movement of 
Islamic revivalism. For this purpose, Mektup also provides some coverage 
of the role that heroic women played in the history of Islamic development 
in different countries. The role of múcabide tailored for women involves two 
different components. One is the fight against patriarchal family relations, 
oppression and male domination in society. This role Mektup attributes to 
women!” is beyond the perspective taken by other Islamic magazines with 
a more traditional overtone, and this constitutes the radical side of Mektup’s 
approach. In fact, for some columnists, it is more important for miicahide 
woman to struggle to get the ideas of equality in family or social life between 
men and women across to ordinary Muslim women than to fight against 
secularist and modernist ideas. The reason for this is that the first priority is 
to teach ordinary women the essence of Islam because they are generally 
ignorant or misinformed about Islam, are embedded in traditions and have 
a tendency to be influenced by other ideologies or accept paternalistic prac- 
tices. Therefore, Mektup opposes traditional role divisions and the superi- 
ority of men at home. Spouses are considered to complete each other. In 
Mektup’s view, men should take responsibility for child-rearing or house- 
work as much as women do. The matter of who is superior is considered to 
be a question of whether one spouse is practising Islam better than the other 
(Yiiksel, 1987). 

The second component of the role of the miicahide woman is the fight 
against western social and cultural norms and groups such as capitalists, 
socialists, feminists, nihilists and Jews. Mektup asserts that Islam provides the 
solutions for the problems of Muslim women. Thus, women ought to learn 
the essence of Islam and should free themselves from the ties of any other 
ideology, such as feminism or Kemalism. For example, Yüksel asserts that a 
Muslim woman is supposed to know her religion well, act as a miicahide to 
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propagate it, and surrender herself only to Allah and Islam, but not to any 
other ideology or being (Yüksel, 1987). Büyük puts similar points, more 
moderately and cautiously: 
[The] House is a woman’s mosque. She should be next to her children and 
husband. Yet, this does not mean that a woman would spend her life at home 
in the kitchen or restroom. If necessary, women can leave their home for outside 
but this may happen with the permission of her husband and, in general, for the 
good cause of the propagation of Islam. (Büyük, 1991: 15; emphasis added) 


The idea of miúcabide women in the public arena creates problems for 
the view of intimate relations between husband and wife in Islamic ideology, 
nevertheless Mektup insists on the woman’s role as miicahide. The magazine 
rejects the traditional role division between spouses and the superiority of 
men at home. Yet, it does not accept modernist or feminist views either. Thus, 
Mektup chooses to redefine feminism, and tries to develop its own views on 
the position of women in public and private life in line with a ‘womanist’ per- 
spective. However, it does not go so far as to shake the authority of the 
husband at home. In Mektup’s view, it is necessary for a woman to get her 
husband’s permission in order to act as a miicahide and propagate Islam 
outside home. This is a formulation to prevent any dispute between spouses 
from arising. However, if there is any conflict between the traditional roles 
and responsibilities of women and their role as a fighter or propagator of 
Islam, the latter becomes the priority. In Mektup’s view, women can take part 
in every aspect of life so long as such activity does not conflict with their 
physical and psychological characteristics. 

In summary, Mektup’s approach to women could be seen as a mixture of 
both radical Islam and social conservatism. In order to overcome the conflicts 
between tradition and the Islamic revival movement, women are expected to 
fulfil some traditional responsibilities such as child-rearing, homemaking and 
others with the help of their husbands. Marriage and family are seen as 
important institutions. Yet, women are also portrayed as active individuals in 
the process of the propagation of Islam and/or in the holy war (jihad) beyond 
passive housewives. 


Tevhid Dergisi (Unity Magazine)!” 


The magazine Tevhid (Unity) was launched in January 1990, stayed in busi- 
ness for around one-and-a-half years, and had a limited readership. The great 
majority of the columnists were male, and they promoted a radical view of 
Islam. Their views were deeply influenced by the Islamic revolution in Iran 
and took a radical stance on women’s issues as well as other social issues. In 
fact, the publishers of the magazine called themselves ‘Muslims as the soldiers 
of Allah’ (Hizbullaha Müslümanlar). Yet, because Tevhid promoted a 
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version of Shiite Islam as implemented in Iran, the magazine did not receive 
a welcome, and created concerns among the majority Sunni groups in Turkey. 
For this reason, the magazine remained a marginal publication.'® In this 
analysis, only eight articles and one long interview in one specific issue (May 
1991) were included because they included discussions on the role of women 
in public life (56 percent) and private life (22 percent) and the issues of 
(anti-)westernization (22 percent). 

In the discussions on the role of women in public life, the magazine 
included several articles about heroic Muslim women, and their role in the 
propagation and spread of Islam (e.g. the autobiographies of well-known 
revolutionist women leaders, such as the daughter of Ayatollah R. Khome- 
ini, the leader of the Islamic revolution in Iran, and those women leaders 
during the rise of Islam during the seventh and eighth centuries). Further- 
more, Tevhid presented such images as a veiled woman with a male child on 
her lap who is holding a machine gun, and a man holding a machine gun in 
his hand. These images could, first, be interpreted as indicating that the views 
of the magazine seemed to be influenced by the Islamic revolution in Iran. 
Second, they also suggested that Tevhid attributed women the role of mater- 
nity and child-raising in accordance with the rules of the Islamic Code as 
well as an active participation in the propagation of Islam and in Islamic 
revivalism.!? 

In Tevhia’s view, Islam could not be interpreted as presenting man as 
superior to woman. Women were seen to be equal before God, and to be 
equal in practising their religious duties. According to the magazine, the 
reasons for the unequal and weak status of women in today’s Muslim society 
and for the problems experienced by Muslim families were to be found 
within capitalist systems and capitalistic values, not in Islam. In addition, the 
patriarchal and traditional aspects of the culture and alienation from essen- 
tial Islam were seen as further reasons for the inferior position of women in 
society and family. Memioëlu (1991) asserted that men who were highly in- 
fluenced by the patriarchal elements of the culture acted like ‘macho men’. 
She suggested that the patriarchal aspects of the traditional culture be 
selected, filtered through the rules of the Islamic Code and eliminated. 

Regarding the role of women in private life, the views of the magazine 
did not seem to have an inherent consistency due to the differences between 
the views of male and female writers. Some male writers in particular held 
that working outside the home produced negative physical, psychological 
and mental effects on women, thus affecting the family negatively. Besides, 
they asserted that spouses in the family had to carry out their duties, and that 
loyalty and obedience to the husband were necessary in order to establish and 
maintain harmony in family life. They saw the establishment of a harmoni- 
ous family life and child-raising as the natural duties of women. For them, 
the economic responsibility of a family rested upon the father. If a woman 
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had to work, she should not neglect her family life and responsibilities at 
home (Özgün, 1991; Celik, 1991). Thus, the male writers at the magazine 
painted a conservative and traditional picture of women. 

However, one of the female columnists, Dogan (1991), questioned the 
traditional view of women in society and familial relationships. She criticized 
marriage for trapping women in traditional roles at home as homemakers and 
mothers, and confining them to their private life. In addition, she argued that 
marriage took away opportunities created by education that girls put a lot of 
effort into. Moreover, marriage did not provide most Muslim women with 
the chances to participate in the process of decision- or choice-making at 
home because men were almost always allowed to dominate the process. In 
her mind, such practices prevented women from improving themselves. 
Therefore, Tevhid, in general, seemed to promote a radical perspective on the 
equality between men and women. 

In an interview” which appeared in the January 1991 issue of the maga- 
zine, one of the points made was that women’s issues were not a matter of 
being or not being a Muslim, but a matter of the type of relationship between 
man and woman. It was also argued that Muslim women had to take an active 
role in the revival of Islam. One of the interviewees argued: 


... women do not have to do housework, breast-feed their children or wash 
the clothes if we are talking about the rights of women given by Islam. I see the 
exploitation of women in these issues. I do not think that women can find their 
freedom in traditions. Most of the things women do are imposed upon them 
one way or another. Traditionally, we are taught to be a good wife and mother 
or how to do housework better, but we are not taught how to become a faithful 
believer in Islam and a fighter for the holy cause. (Tevhid Dergisi, 1991: 27) 


The magazine also opposed westernization. In the magazine’s view, 
women had been given their basic rights by Islam long before western women 
got theirs. Yet, women in Muslim countries were influenced and misled by 
westernization and western values. Ester, greatly influenced by the revolution 
in Iran, argued: 

Despite the arguments by the proponents of westernization that modernization 
brought freedom to women, Muslim women’s faith in Islam will prove itself 
not to be in vain because Islam encompasses a superior view of equality and 


provides women their well-deserved equal position in the spheres of life. (Ester, 
1990: 54-5) 


Consequently, despite its radical rhetoric on political issues, one could 
discern the disagreement on the role of women in family life and public life 
between male and female columnists. The female writers especially had quite 
liberal ideas on the role of women in social, economic and political life com- 
pared to the male writers on the magazine. Some of them even rejected 
women’s responsibilities as mothers or wives. More generally, Tevhid drew a 
picture of a Muslim woman who participated in the movement of the 
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revolutionist Islamic revival as an active member, and who believed in her 
holy and traditional roles as a mother and housewife to establish a harmoni- 
ous family life and raise children. It insisted that the reason for the unequal 
and weak status of women in today’s Muslim society was to be found within 
the capitalist system and its values, patriarchal social and cultural values and 
patriarchal practices and structures, but not Islam itself. 


Zaman Gazetesi (Time Newspaper) 


Zaman is one of the major daily social conservative and religious newspapers. 
It was first published in 1962 with the name Adalet (Justice) and continued 
publication until 1986. Adalet had promoted traditionalist and moderate 
right views, and supported the centre-right Justice Party, one of the two 
strongest parties in Turkey in the 1960s and 1970s. In 1986, the newspaper 
changed hands, and was renamed Zaman. This study reviewed the issues of 
the newspaper between 1986 and 1993 in order to explore the views of the 
newspaper on the role of women in public and private life. There were 78 
columns and editorials related to the subject of the study included in the 
content analysis. The breakdown of these articles and other items according 
to different subjects include women’s role and responsibilities according to 
Islam (42 percent), homemaking (35 percent), women as a subject in public 
life and anti-westernization (24 percent). 

After the change of ownership in 1986, the newspaper started to support 
Islamic views and Islamic radicals controlled Zaman between November 
1986 and December 1987. In this era, it could be suggested that the news- 
paper’s female columnists especially were not writing in line with a patriar- 
chal and traditional view of women, but a ‘womanist’ view. In particular 
Senler, in her columns, narrated the stories of female leaders, and their 
pioneering role in Islamic movements in Muslim countries. According to her, 
many well-known women, such as E. Senlikoglu, Z. Duman and S. Ünlü, 
combined their role in the revival of Islam in Turkey with the fulfilment of 
their responsibilities as homemakers. Yet, the newspaper was in general tra- 
ditionalist with regard to the question of women, because the number and 
influence of women with radical views remained very limited and ephemeral. 
After January 1988, Zaman started to be controlled by the Nurcu order, and 
to embrace a traditional conservative and patriarchal stand on the matters of 
women. Moreover, editorial positions became dominated by men. 

In Zaman’s view, social order should be based on Islamic rules, not those 
rules that have been produced by imitating the West. Without rejecting the 
idea of benefiting from the technological advancements achieved by western 
countries, Zaman opposes modernist and secularist values and institutions 
and western cultural influence on Turkish women and society. Furthermore, 
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the newspaper presents an intellectual view of social and religious conserva- 
tism, and argues for the replacement of the new republic's modernist insti- 
tutions and values with revived Islamic values and institutions. According to 
the majority of the columnists, all spheres of social life as well as political life 
should be regulated according to Islam, for Islam determines social and cul- 
tural preferences as well as political and economic choices. Tasgetiren (1990) 
states that religion and state affairs are separated in light of historical develop- 
ments in Europe. Yet, to him, this is a hypocritical process that has not been 
and will not be successful. He alleges that governments looking at Islam from 
a western angle and seeing Islam as a threat to the regime apply secularism as 
a tool to interfere in religious affairs and religion itself and to oppress 
Muslims. 

Zaman’s stand on the ‘question of women’, for the most part, is shaped 
by its male columnists. In their view, women should be happy in their family 
lives. The columnists often directly oppose the idea of men’s and women’s 
equality and the role of women in public life as promoted by some feminists. 
According to them, women should be considered within the context of 
family relations and their traditional roles in their families. Women’s roles as 
mothers and wives are seen as sacred, and their sanctity should be protected. 
Cetin explains: 


Woman can be considered ‘sacred’ as long as she fulfils her duties as homemaker 
and mother. . . . To say that “The place of women is by the knees of her husband’ 
would not be a wrong analysis.... Women, like a sealed envelope, should 
belong to their owner and should protect themselves from the glimpses or 
attentive looks of male strangers. (Cetin, 1986a) 


In Zaman’s view, traditional gender roles and the Islamic lifestyle are 
seen to be in accordance with each other. Several columnists argue that the 
acceptance of the institutions and values of family and marriage means that 
one also accepts the division of roles and duties and the rights and responsi- 
bilities required by the Islamic Code, traditions and customs. 

Regarding the role of women in public life, Zaman in general does not 
approve of women’s participation in civic associations, conferences and other 
events outside their homes. For example, according to Ismail, the main 
reason for social disorder, confusion, division, disputes and any other prob- 
lems lies in the fact that women have started to go out and take a major part 
in public and social life. He goes on to argue: 


Money, power and women are the main reasons for the antagonism and 
animosity among people. Thus, each of these should be managed according to 
Islamic laws and traditions. (Ismail, 1991: 7) 


Some columnists on Zaman refer to the Islamic Code in order to increase 
the legitimacy of their arguments on what role women should play in an 
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Islamic society, and to counter the arguments made by secular feminists and 
other women writers. They claim that all answers to the questions about the 
role and place of women in social life could be found in the Koran, the holy 
book of Islam. In their view, Islam, in its essence, does not push women into 
traditional role patterns. Diizdag argues that Islam gives women the freedom 
to decide whether or not they want to do the housework they are tradition- 
ally expected to do such as cleaning, dish washing and cooking, and even 
whether they want to breast-feed their children or not. But then, he asks such 
‘free’ women whether ‘they could find a man to get married to in our society’ 
(Düzdaÿ, 1988). He sees no chance of ‘free women’ finding a man to marry, 
and of establishing a decent life for themselves. This position strongly indi- 
cates that Zaman has a strong paternalistic overtone to its social conservative 
ideology. 

Zaman rejects the idea of equality between men and women. According 
to the newspaper, the issues of equality of the sexes, feminism and the 
increased role of women in public life are all attempts to divide Islam, and to 
weaken traditional patriotic and conservative Muslim families. Feminism in 
particular is considered to be the most dangerous of these attempts. It is con- 
sidered to spread ideas that would undermine traditional Muslim families. 
Diizdag argues that feminism will cause women, the family and, conse- 
quently, society to collapse. Yet, this would not be the case if societies and 
communities chose to live in accordance with Islamic laws and traditions. He 
maintains that in Muslim families, husbands and wives know their rights, 
duties and responsibilities, and act accordingly. These rights, duties and 
responsibilities are determined by the laws of Islam, but they have been also 
shaped and given a local flavour by local and communal traditions and 
customs that have been following Islam over the centuries (Düzdag, 1988a). 


Discussion of the Findings and Conclusion 


The analysis of four Islamic publications in Turkey reveals that the enhance- 
ment of the Islamic consciousness of Turkish women and opposition to 
western cultural influence appear to be common goals of these publications. 
Furthermore, there are important similarities between the views of these 
Islamic publications on the protection of women’s sanctity in private life and 
women’s role as mothers and homemakers. Accordingly, all these Islamic 
publications promote the development of socially conservative culture and 
order in line with the necessities of Islam against the existing secular social 
order and its norms. Yet, the three magazines and the newspaper seem to have 
a different interpretation of what is the essence of Islam, creating differences 
in their design of the socially conservative and religious order and the role of 
women in this context. There are also differences among all four Islamic 
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publications with regard to the issues of the role of the women in public life 
and the concept of equality between men and women. Moreover, their politi- 
cal stand ranges from militant fundamentalism (i.e. Tevhid) to social and 
religious conservatism (i.e. Zaman and Kadin ve Aile), to a mixture of both 
(Le. Mektup). 

These four Islamic publications have contributed to the Islamic revival 
movement especially by increasing the consciousness of women about Islam, 
and by raising a resistance to secular practices and norms in Turkish society. 
They have also reached unprecedented numbers of women, and presented 
them with the views of Islamic revivalism on, among others, the issues of 
modernism, secularism, the headscarf, fairness of gender role divisions at 
home, birth control, feminism as well as the necessities of Islam. Moreover, 
all four publications have promoted the role of women as believers, propa- 
gators of Islam and fighters for Islamic revivalism, or for an Islamic revol- 
ution in the case of Tevhid. In this effort to disseminate their vision of an 
Islamic order and norms, all four publications have clearly placed women at 
the centre of their arguments to symbolize their opposition to modernism 
and Kemalist reforms, and employed ‘veiled Muslim women’ as a symbol of 
Islamic revivalism in Turkey. 

The findings of this analysis also indicate some differences among the 
four publications on the role of women in private and public life. Kadin ve 
Aile and Zaman seem more traditionalistic and paternalistic in their views on 
the role of women in the family than Mektup and Tevhid. According to these 
two publications, women’s first responsibility is to fulfil their traditional and 
holy familial responsibilities such as child-rearing and homemaking. Yet, 
Mektup and Tevhid are different from the others in the sense that they present 
an image of Muslim women, such as miicahide, blending it with traditional 
and Islamic motifs and radical Islamic views. From this perspective, Muslim 
women are seen to have freedom to take initiatives or participate in the public 
arena, especially as fighters for the Islamic cause, propagators of Islam and 
active participants in the Islamic revival movement. 

The results also reveal that the stand of the columnists of Zaman, especi- 
ally between 1986 and 1987, and of the writers of Tevhid on the role of 
women in public and private life differ according to their genders. For 
example, even though the male writers of Tevhid hold a view of women in 
accordance with a traditional Islamic and paternalistic perspective, female 
columnists focus on gender equality, and challenge the traditional and patri- 
archal interpretation of family or social roles, rules and practices. To them, 
paternalistic values and practices, the modernist and secular view of women 
and capitalist systems and values are the causes of the degraded position of 
women in society and family. However, male and female writers in all the 
publications seem to be united in resisting modernist values and their influ- 
ence on Muslim Turkish society. 
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Similarly, the socioeconomic status of the readership that these publi- 
cations target also seems to play a role in the content of the messages analysed 
in this study. For example, Mektup opposes the use of the products of modern 
technology, especially luxurious furniture, groceries and women's sanitary 
products, and considers their use as excessive spending and greedy behaviour 
partly because it targets poorer economic groups. Instead, it suggests a plain 
and simple lifestyle for Muslims to pursue. However, Zaman seems to be 
more inclined than Mektup to welcome the use of technologically advanced 
products in daily life, mainly because it aims to reach different socioeco- 
nomic, age and sex groups. Kadin ve Aile does not present a clear position 
on this issue. And there was no discussion of this issue in Tevhid. 

In summary, the main aim of these four publications is to promote a 
return to the essence of Islam and to provide an intellectual base for Islamic 
revivalism against the institutions and values of the Turkish republic, which 
are greatly influenced by modernism and secularism. All these publications 
attribute a strategic role to women in Islamic revivalism. Turkish women still 
have more spare time than Turkish men for Islamic religious activities at 
home and in the community. They are also the ones who still continue to bear 
most of the responsibility for bringing up the new generations. Thus, invest- 
ing in them would help | the proponents of Islamic revivalism in their struggle 
to spread Islam, and gain more supporters for their movement, especially in 
the long term. 

The view of the four publications on the strategic role of women is in 
close parallel with the role of women in the Kemalist project of nation build- 
ing, development of a concept of citizenship and secularization. They all seem 
to locate the issue of women in the centre of their political struggle, and 
benefit from women as activists to accomplish their broader political goals. 
More specifically, the Islamic press uses the ‘veiled Muslim woman’ as a 
symbol in its struggle against modernism, secularism and the cultural influ- 
ence of the West. Returning to the essence of Islam could be achieved by 
getting women involved in politics, and insisting on the use of the ‘headscarf’ 
by women as a symbol: in secular Turkish society. 21 This finding suggests that 
woman is the most important constructive subject in the struggle of the 
Islamists against the influence of the West in Turkey. This conclusion sup- 
ports the argument that every ideology makes and maintains its struggle 
through its constructive subjects, that can take the forms of individual, group 
or social mass (Larrain, 1989; Laclau and Mouffe, 1992). 

Finally, we believe that this analysis of the views of the three magazines 
and the newspaper is far from presenting a complete picture of the political 
ideology of Islamic revivalism in Turkey. Moreover, because the study covers 
a period from the mid-1980s to the early 1990s, our enquiry also misses the 
very recent developments in the Islamic revivalism movement. Moreover, 
this review of the Islamic press only included one newspaper, which 
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prevented any comparison between different Islamic newspapers. Therefore, 
a thorough analysis of the norms and ideology of Islamic revivalism with 
different research techniques is required in order to increase our under- 
standing of the compatibility of secularist and Islamist worlds, and their 
views on such issues as modernism, secularism, democracy, equality of 
genders and the role of women in social and public life. 
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1 In this article, the authors do not attempt to develop a classification of the tra- 
ditionalist and Islamic views on the issues of women, partly because Islam has been 
having a profound influence on Turkish culture. Islamic rituals, values and 
practices have an important place in Turkish society, and are intertwined with the 
traditionalist views on the role of women in private and public life and on other 
issues related to women. Thus, terms such as ‘traditionalism’, ‘traditional Islam’, 
the ‘religious right’ or ‘social conservatism’ are utilized separately or interchange- 
ably, and ‘social conservatism’ is employed as a blanket term to include all these 
perspectives. See also note 3. 

2 Terms such as ‘Kemalist’ or ‘Kemalism’ derive from the middle name of the 
founder of the new Turkish republic, Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk. They are used to 
refer to the thoughts of the founder and his followers, and are based on the prin- 
ciples of westernization, industrialization, modernization, secularization, refor- 
mation, national democracy and modern citizenship. 

3 The religious right constitutes an extreme form of social conservatism and could 
be seen as a perspective that ‘suggests no more than a conservative existence and 
pious individual behavior’ (Acar, 1991: 299). For classifications of conservatism, see 
Van Dyke (1995), Giddens (1994), Habermas (1989), Kirk (1986) and Nash (1976). 

4 ‘Primogeniture’ refers to the right of the eldest child, especially the eldest son, to 
inherit the entire estate of one or both parents. 

5 ‘Entail’ is to bestow or impose an inheritance on a person or a specified succes- 
sion of heirs. 

6 For more detailed discussion, see Martin (1996); Kristol (1995a: 81); Capps (1990); 
Liebman and Wuthnow (1983). 

7 A discussion of what constitutes the essence of Islam is beyond scope of this study. 
Yet, it seems that the essence of Islam means different things to different subgroups 
in the Islamic revivalism movement. Its definitions may vary from very strict 
Islamic interpretation, to moderate and somewhat liberal interpretations. 
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8 See specifically Kadın ve Aile (Batı Kültürü Etkisi’, March 1985: 32-3; and April 
1986: 35-9). 

9 For a detailed discussion of this issue, see the February and March 1987 issues of 
Kadin ve Aile Dergisi. 

10 However, there are varying views as to which religious order Mektup is associated 
with. Çakır (1991) argues that the ideological line of Mektup is relatively close to 
the Nurcu or Süleymana religious orders. Yet, Acar (1991: 283) believes that 
Mektup is independent from the direct influence of any Islamic order because its 
messages go far beyond the tolerance levels of the Nurcu, Naksibendi or 
Silleymanc1 orders. 

11 Mücahide is an Arabic word referring to woman fighters (Mäcahid, for male 
fighters) for the cause of jihad or the holy war. See also, Çakır (1991: 193). 

12 Seriat refers to a regime in which a society is ruled according to the rules of the 
Islamic Code. 

13 See, Mevlüde Ucar (Mektup, January 1988: 11); and Z. Mümine Yüksel (“Tesettür 
Meselesi”, Mektup July 1987: 23). 

14 Acar (1991: 294) considers the views of the magazine as ‘womanist’ but not as 
feminist. The womanist view proposes that women’s consciousness of their rights 
as well as their traditionalist roles in family and society should be increased. Yet, 
their rights are seen to arise out of their being women. Women are considered to 
be different to men and these biological differences are presented as natural and as 
providing women with their rights. 

15 This is the ‘womanist’ role Mektup ascribes to women. See also note 1. 

16 Tevhid was not necessarily a women’s magazine. Rather, it was a magazine 
published by Hizbollah groups apparently to promote an Islamic revolution in 
Turkey. However, the magazine also devoted a considerable amount of space to 
women’s issues. Thus, we chose to include this in our study. 

17 For more information on the followers of the Hizbollah movement and their 
publications in Turkey, see the study by Çakır (1991: esp. 155-65). 

18 See also, Memioglu (1990: 60-6). 

19 This was an interview with 13 young women and appeared in the January 1991 
issue of Tevhid. Interviewees were either university students or university 
graduates. The topic of the interview was related to the problems Muslim women 
faced in the society and how they saw the position of women in their society. 

20 See also Okgu (1988). 

21 There seems to be more tolerance among the religious groups for modernist values 
and the West now, due mainly to the process of Turkey’s economic and political 
unification with the European Community and the resistance of the Turkish 
military and governments to the influence of extremist religious movements. 
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Constructing/Becoming History 





I social action implies senses which are the principle from which social 
agents define their practices, the work of production, distribution and 
inculcation becomes a powerful mechanism of power. Representations of the 
characteristics of national heroes or of more recent historical facts, for 
example, constitute outlines from which the real, the worthy, the imitable are 
perceived. 

However, if a conflict between different senses and representations is 
present in the field of discursive practices, the central game from which the 
confrontation acquires its full force would not be, in our view, the truth of 
what happened nor the beauty of a work, but the control of the legitimate 
definition of what is true and what is beautiful. 

The study of the Historia de San Martín y de la emancipación sudame- 
ricana (1887-8)! by Bartolomé Mitre, from a perspective that articulates 
sociological issues and discourse analysis, allows us to go one step further and 
to verify that the construction of the figure of one of the main national heroes 
constitutes a mechanism that puts at stake the power to construct history as 
the capacity to make one version of the facts prevail as legitimate; and, also, 
to become history, insofar as the vision of what happened legitimates the 
place and function, both current and future, of a faction of the leading elite 
in the national organization. 

The political independence from Spain at the beginning of the 19th 
century, and the project of cultural independence proclaimed by youth of the 
cultured elite, such as the members of the Literary Hall of ’37, that runs 
throughout the century, together with the strong impact of the immigration 
that would be fostered by the National Constitution of 1853, generates iden- 
tity and power vacuums. The definition of an identity, ‘strongly bound to 
history and memory’, as is reiterated by Le Goff (1998: 11), and the struc- 
turing of power constitute two dimensions of the task of organizing the 
nation, on the one hand, and the state, on the other. The ‘orienting fiction’ 
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(Shumway, 1995: 13), which finds the raw material for its elaboration in 
history and in the memory of national heroes, would be the result of the 
setting in motion of characteristic mechanisms, in our hypothesis, at least 
within countries in a process of rupture with previous dominancy and con- 
stituting their own independence. Such mechanisms, which end up con- 
structing strong dispositifs in Foucault’s? sense in that they define and impose 
the visible, the enunciable and the imitable, comprise elements such as: * 


e The creation of a power foothold, in the form of a monopoly of legiti- 
mate control of resources (the state).? 

e The definition of an own identity (the nation), necessary as a result of the 
rupture sought with the heretofore dominant culture.* 

e The identification and legitimization of the social group ‘naturally called 
upon’ to exercise power. 

e A project for the training of the citizen by means of the action (mission) 
of the leading class that, thanks to education, leads the people from its con- 
dition as ‘gross and shapeless mass’, to that of citizens able to choose their 
rulers; that is to say, able to be represented (Lloyd and Thomas, 1998). 


This dispositif, which we find and reveal here in the case of Mitre in 
Argentina, is reiterated, according to our hypothesis, in other areas. Recent 
research on the construction of the figure of Juan Santamaria (Mozejko, 
1998), a national hero in Costa Rica, Central America, is consistent with this. 

In the two expressions contained in our title, the axis is power; we 
believe, however, that in the world of the senses, as in the world of markets, 
power manifests itself not so much in production, as in the capacity of self- 
imposition — becoming accepted. 


1. Power as Relationship and Probability 


The definition of power, certainly classic, developed by Max Weber, as the 
‘probability of imposing one’s own will, within a social relationship, even in 
the face of all resistance and regardless of the foundation of that probability’ 
(Weber, 1969: Vol. I, 43), offers us an appropriate basis from which to point 
out some aspects that, in our work, occupy an important theoretical place. 

Independently of the fact that power implies a capacity to impose, the 
probability of doing so is determined by two closely related factors: the social 
relationship and the foundations of the probability. 


1.1 

One of the limitations most frequently detected in some analyses refers not 
so much to the location of power within the framework of the relationships, 
as to the way these relationships are conceptualized. 
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The first element to point out in this respect is that power relationships 
are relationships among social agents which, even at a theoretical level of analy- 
sis, cannot be left aside without a high cost: personifying power — as it has so 
often been personified as ‘society’, “culture” — with attributes of will, inten- 
tion, action. Proceeding thus creates an entity that devours itself, becoming an 
obstacle that prevents the capture of the principles and mechanisms through 
which the social agents impose senses, conditions and limits. In Foucault 
(1992, 1995: 112ff.), for example, it can be verified that, in stating his under- 
standing of power, all reference to social agents is excluded. Power relation- 
ships are, in this case, relationships of forces that are manifested, are expressed, 
that vie with one another, that struggle with adverse circumstances. 

A second aspect to bear in mind in social relationships is how the social 
agents are conceptualized. We find it particularly important to locate power 
relationships at the level of agents defined by their position, and hence as 
‘relationships among positions’, and not of subjects defined by individual 
characteristics that are either so particular that they reduce the analysis from 
power relationships to mere cases studies, or so generic that they refer to uni- 
versal subjects, indistinguishable (defined as from some ‘human nature’), in 
which it is difficult to find the basis of the probability of imposition, that is 
to say, of the power relationships.” 

This conception leads us to a rupture that consists of defining the ‘author’ 
as from his or her position and development. This allows us to consider His- 
toria de San Martin as a product not merely of an individual (Mitre), but of 
the category of individuals who share positions and similar developments. 
Hence, without turning the author into a representative or privileged inter- 
preter of a class,® it is possible to visualize his practices of sense production 
as coherent with the interests of those who share, in their time, common fea- 
tures of position and development. 

We are, then, before the construction of a device which establishes iden- 
tity (nation) and power (state) and which, carried out from a position of 
power (social agent belonging to a faction of the dominant class), will leave 
a clear stamp on the definition of those who personify the national identity 
and are called upon, accordingly, to lead the country. This not only takes 
place from a position of power, imprinting the guiding representations with 
its own stamp, but is also imposed as natural and legitimate. In short, those 
who, due to their position, are in a condition to define and to impose identi- 
ties and missions, are constituted as natural and legitimate leaders of the 
state/nation. 


et 


LIE, 
1.2 Fee Va 


The second factor that, according to our enunciation, creates the probability 

of asserting itself in a relationship is the foundation of this pro Dability, hee 
a 

other words, what makes one social agent more or less likely à impose on 
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another a decision, a definition of what is thinkable, or an interpretation of 
the differences? Seen from the other end of the relationship, we could ask: 
what makes the receivers accept the definitions and divisions enunciated? 

We understand that the basis of such a probability is in the articulation 
of the following factors, whose relative weight it is not possible to establish 
a priori: 


e The differentiated control of the resource that is efficient in the specific 
social relationship. The ‘efficient resource’ refers to a benefit that is 
implied dominantly in the specific relationship (transaction), by becom- 
ing the response to the type of interest or necessity that constitutes the 
fundamental reason for establishing the relationship. The non-existence 
of such an interest or necessity would produce the social agent’s indif- 
ference regarding the benefit or the resource that would satisfy it, and, 
hence, regarding the relationship itself. In the case of history, the benefit 
implied in the transaction is an item of knowledge. And we name it the 
‘efficient resource in the relationship’, since it is that which establishes 
the probability of imposing visions and definitions on behalf of the social 
agent who possesses it. This is what creates the asymmetry of positions 
that characterizes a social relationship as a power relationship, even when 
the degrees of asymmetry may vary along a continuum, and with it, also, 
the probability of imposition. It is unlikely that the power relationship 
among social agents is given within an “all-nothing' distribution frame- 
work of the efficient resource, and hence, pure dominance. 

e The legitimacy of the person who exercises power. The recognition, on 
the part of third parties, of competence in handling the efficient resource, 
mainly in the case of discursive practices tending towards the imposition 
of senses, constitutes the key principle of legitimization. 

e The acceptability of the proposed senses. From this perspective, the 
resources managed by the enunciator” which contribute to establish the 
probability that the vision developed by her or him is accepted, or asserts 
itself over others, should be kept in mind. 

e The recognition of the competence and legitimacy, but now specifically 
on the part of the enunciatees of the senses that are put into circulation, 
is another of the factors involved in the generation of the probability of 
imposition. It is not enough that the enunciator should show her or his 
capacity to manage the efficient resource and be presented as a legitimate 
subject; for the probability of imposition, recognition on the part of the 
enunciatee is indispensable, at least at the level of senses. For this, the 
enunciator appeals to a series of strategies that seek, from the enuncia- 
tion itself, to persuade the enunciatee and to configure her or him as a 
virtual subject of acceptance of the proposed senses and of the doings 
derived thereof. 
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This way of conceiving the foundation of the power relationships in the 
environment of the setting in circulation of representations, although it 
implies the recognition of an unequal distribution of the capacity of imposi- 
tion among the agents that interact, assumes at the same time — and this con- 
stitutes an aspect that we want to point out especially — keeping in mind the 
other involved agent's capacity for action and reaction, whose competence 
instates the possibilities of rejection or of variation of the proposal according 
to whether they conform to that which, for him or her, is acceptable. 

From this perspective, it is necessary to take a step back and review the 
statement, too emphatic in our view, contained in Max Weber's definition 
mentioned earlier, when he says that: “power is the probability of imposing 
one’s own will... even against all resistance”. 

We next continue with each one of the four factors indicated, to refer 
them more directly to the discourse under analysis. 


2. The Differentiated Control of the Efficient Resource 


2.1 

When the resource in circulation is a specific type of knowledge, such as that 
of history, the participation of social agents finds its raison d’etre in the inter- 
est which the said item of knowledge represents to them; or, similarly, in the 
fact that consenting to it and/or to its benefits is not of indifference to them. 
Insofar as knowing the facts and characters of the past mobilizes some agents, 
this constitutes an environment in which energy is invested, relationships are 
established and specific practices take place. 

The way in which the knowledge in question is appropriated on the part 
of the different agents varies according to the perspective from which the said 
knowledge is of interest to them. ‘Writing’, ‘reading’ or ‘publishing’ history 
books represents different ways of coming into contact with this area of 
knowledge. At the same time, they allow for different positions that show 
different means of control of historical knowledge that can be synthesized in 
the relationship: producers, consumers and distributors. 

This is part of the social standpoint from which one speaks, from which 
the account which retells what happened is developed and which, when 
making it, because of the very fact of the options and decisions that the agent 
carries out, constructs what happened.’ The capacity of the reader to accept 
or to take distance in face of the narrated facts, as a relationship capacity, is 
not constituted in a vacuum, as with a universal reader, undistinguished, or 
exclusively from the strategies used in the text, but also from a social stand- 
point that, most immediately, is the standpoint she or he occupies within the 
differentiated distribution of the specific knowledge in question. The study 
of reception practices requires putting into operation the same theoretical 
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concepts employed for the social agent's construction at the moment of 
understanding and explaining the production of discourse. 

We are stating that the probability of imposing senses proposed in heroic 
figures and of constructed facts finds one of its foundations in the differen- 
tiated handling of the resource involved in the relationship. Those who can 
invoke, such as Mitre, the knowledge of the historical truth related to Bel- 
grano or San Martín, will be in a position to differ with the emitter; what is 
more, to compete with her or him regarding the facts, their sense and correct 
interpretation. Alberdi, Vélez Sársfield and V.F. López argue with Mitre, 
objecting to the sources themselves and the use that he makes of them. But 
it is not very probable that this dispute for the truth should be established 
with the non-expert reader; in this case, the possibility of taking a step back 
from the story will be based on the legitimacy with which the emitter has 
been invested, as well as of the acceptability of the senses proposed. 

The dispute for the truth, to which reference has just been made, opens 
up a dimension of particular importance because it is posed among those 
agents whose interest and way of appropriation of the historical knowledge 
would be defined in terms of production, control and administration. Thus 
the following question is fitting: what is at stake, then, when these agents 
discuss the facts of the past? 

Beyond the first and disinterested answer in terms of knowledge of the 
truth, we can say that, through the opposed visions, and independently of the 
intentions that may be attributed to the agents involved, it is the prevalence 
and imposition of a vision and definition of ‘what really happened’ that is at 
stake. The dispute for the historical truth constitutes, in fact, a competition 
for the production and imposition of senses, of visions and divisions about 
what is worthy and unworthy, what is imitable and what is contemptible, the 
good and the bad. Hence, to mention an example, Giiemes is a disruptive 
figure or a hero on the level of Bolivar, according to the centralist (Mitre’s) 
or federal (Vicente F. López's) position and point of view from which the 
character's historical truth is constructed.? 

On the other hand, in the case we are analysing, and insofar as, also, a 
field of historical production — in the sense given to the term by Bourdieu, 
with their specialists, legitimization instances and so forth — cannot yet be 
claimed in Argentina, the agents that compete for the vision regarding the 
origins of the nation, more than as historians — and, save Mitre, few seek to 
be — can be considered members of the cultured elite who, because of their 
position, their practices and discourse, are directly involved in the construc- 
tion of the nation and of the state. The truth of the historical facts would be 
part of the dispute for power that, under diverse manifestations and trim- 
mings,!° factions of the leading class have with each other, insofar as the facts 
and characters of the origins can be constituted, according to the way they 
are contrived, as a principle of legitimization of one or the others. As a result 
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of this, and as we highlighted expressly in the title of the present work, in the 
dispute for the true story what is at stake is, on one hand, constructing history 
by imposing the correct vision of the facts, and, on the other, becoming 
history by attributing to the facts and characters of the origins properties that 
are coherent with those of the position of the person who writes. 

Since our analysis stresses the explanation of the practices (of production 
of senses, in this case) from the social agent's standpoint in a system of 
relationships, and not of the individual characteristics of an empirical subject, 
the logic of the practices evinced from the analysis of Mitre's Historia de San 
Martín transcends the individual case, to be constituted in a work hypothesis 
that is inserted in a theoretical tradition with numerous empirical works that 
sustain it.!! From this perspective, the discursive strategies do not boil down 
to mere textual operations carried out by individual subjects, but rather they 
are the result of a selection, within possible alternatives, which is comprehen- 
sible and accountable insofar as it is operated from a position within a system 
of relationships. The same logic would be applied to the analysis of the uses 
of history, as ways to produce, to read, to interpret, based on a differentiated 
selection of approaches and documents carried out by social agents. 


2.2 
The probability of imposition, based on the differentiated control of the 
resource that is efficient in the relationship, is supplemented and reinforced 
by the construction that the enunciator makes of her- or himself, in the enun- 
ciation, as a competent subject for the specific shaping. 

Accounting for the competence to write history bears the statement of, 
at least, the following aspects: 


e The previous knowledge of the enunciator. 
The competence to say what is known appropriately. 

e The capacity to evaluate the events and characters about whom one 
makes “history”. 


2.2.1 In the specific case we are focusing on, the knowledge is supported by 
the acknowledged handling of files and, within this, resorting to documents 
whose authenticity should be verified.!2 A document, incorporated into the 
historical text, becomes the multiple forms of the quotation. 

Mitre appeals to different ways of quoting, without the corresponding 
verification. The voices quoted do not have an explicit origin: neither is the 
author’s name mentioned, nor the possible localization of the document for 
consultation. The word of another is true per se, a feature that is accentuated 
if we bear in mind the references to an undistinguished ‘everything’ that 
makes the following assertion possible: ‘Everything leads one to believe . . ? 
(p. 117), ‘Everything indicates .. .’ (p. 1118). 
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Neither is the truth of another person's word discussed when the enun- 
ciator appeals to oral history. The characters speak and their discourse is 
reproduced directly, in quotation marks, without even building up the figure 
of a privileged witness.’ It is as if the enunciator were already acknowledged 
as possessor of a file whose documents are not questionable; the subject of 
the enunciation is configured as a legitimate voice that links the past to the 
present through a verification that he takes care of with exclusivity, while he 
submits himself as a witness that needs no intermediaries in hearing the 
word of the actors of what is enunciated. The quotation is good enough to 
build the remarkable competence of the enunciator who narrates the facts: 
the enunciator knows even the confidential, secret documents, the words 
uttered, and he knows about their truth; but what is more, the enunciator 
knows that the enunciatees being addressed also know that the enunciator 
knows, for which he can do without foundations for the authenticity of the 
proof. This self-construction as a subject producer of the primary source, or 
witness — even when the related facts end in 1822, and Mitre was born in 1821 
— is accentuated from the moment when he begins to refer to the military 
operations about which ‘nothing has been written until today” (p. 143);4 the 
enunciator constructs the facts according to a notably assertive modality that 
admits no doubts or controversy and which applies as much to the account 
of the events as to the presentation of the characters and their motivations 
and to the very interpretation of the processes. Mitre is the only authority, to 
the point of constructing the verisimilitude of what is narrated on the basis 
of self-quotation, a key strategy of textual coherence; thus, for example, the 
story of the interview of Guayaquil, considered one of the most mysterious 
episodes in San Martin’s life, leans on a permanent reference to his own text: 
‘(See Chapter XXV, paragraph VI and Chapter XLIV, paragraph IV) 
(p. 1111), ‘as was previously said’ (p. 1113). 

If, as Michel de Certeau says, ‘he presents himself as a historiographer, 
the discourse that “comprehends” his other, is presented as historio- 
graphic. . . . It is built according to a process, or quotation, problem’, and this 
‘split structure of the discourse works like a machine that obtains from the 
quotation a verisimilitude for the story and an authentication of the know- 
ledge; he thus creates reliability’ (de Certeau, 1993: 110), Mitre quotes himself 
and constructs his own discourse as an authorized referent. 


2.2.2 The competence to say what is known in an acceptable way demands 
an analysis of the means of expression valued at the time; let it be said that 
Mitre was broadly acknowledged as a speaker and writer as much by his con- 
temporaries as by those who judged his work after his death.15 


2.2.3 The evaluation of the characters and events puts at stake axiologies that, 
to be recognized, should be adapted to the predominant values of the society 
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where the texts circulate, to such a point that the acceptability of the heroic 
figure is sustained by the ‘coincidence between the hero and a valorized moral 
space acknowledged and admitted by the reader”, according to Philippe 
Hamon (1977: 153), which guarantees the legibility of the text “for such a 
society in such a given time”. 

The axiological pairs that Mitre redeems with most frequency in his text 
to evaluate events and characters are those that oppose: important vs not 
important, positive vs negative, in connection with the aims of history. 

The definition of a fact as a historical event depends on its relative valu- 
ation based on conceptions about the laws that govern history. For Mitre, 
these laws are the same as those of the physical world and whose synthesis is 
the law of universal gravitation, which makes all the events converge towards 
the construction of an order around a centre. Although this clearly reflects 
conceptions held at the time,'6 it also coincides with the way in which the 
non-autonomist faction of the Buenos Aires cultured elite regards national 
organization: the important facts are those that produce transformations 
tending to establish an order around a centralized power. 

On the other hand, one of the enhancing features of the history enunci- 
ator's figure is his capacity to interpret the laws that govern nature and 
history; a capacity reserved, as Saint-Simon — from whom the Argentinean 
cultured elite gets its inspiration — understood it, for the leading class, the one 
to which, also, the conducting of history is entrusted. The quotation can give 
rise to the assertive and auto-referential modality of the enunciation, because 
the subject, interpreter of the laws of the universe, is able to reconstruct better 
than anyone the events whose causes and consequences are articulated in a 
strongly ruled manner. Referring to Guayaquil, Mitre states: 


Finally, a part of the veil is drawn and it is seen, combining the written or 
spoken words with the contemporary facts, and the antecedents with their 
consequences, that it consisted only in the failure of the interview itself, and 
that what was dealt with, as well as what happened or was said, is what had 
already been announced, what everyone more or less knew or could deduce, 
what necessarily had to be, and what is known today more than the protagon- 
ists themselves, because it has been possible to penetrate the bottom of their 
souls and read in them what was not written on any paper. (p. 1110) 


The “natural law that governs the historical processes instates the neces- 
sity of facts, and the enunciator is their interpreter; on the basis of that norm 
the enunciator reveals the mystery and increases the value of what happened. 
History is articulated upon a ‘plot of necessary events’ (p. 1119) and there are 
subjects of knowledge able to decipher that necessity. 

This same competence to figure out the law allows for the evaluation of 
the facts and characters according to the positive/negative pair: once the 
purpose of history and the necessity relationships that develop between the 
particular facts and their ultimate objective are known, human acts can be 
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categorized as leading or not towards that purpose. In such a sense, all indi- 
vidual decisions founded on “nature” and oriented to the common good, are 
valued positively; any act that originates from an estrangement of what is 
stipulated by natural law and responds to selfish motivations, is described as 
an error. The central heroic act, presented as disobedience to authority, 
becomes the axis of the transformations as long as it is justified by the 
common good: 


This disobedience that depicts the man's character foreshadowed another great 
equally justified disobedience for the public good, which halfway through his 
career decides his fate and that of America in a supreme moment. (p. 123) 


Both individually motivated acts that attempt against what is general, and 
centrifugal movements, are read as regressive tendencies, guided towards the 
past, contrary to the natural and necessary impulse of history towards the 
future: 


The recasting of the deputies of the governmental Junta, and the subsequent 
creation of provincial Juntas in representation of the towns, was a retrograde 
evolution of the government that had its origin in the decentralizing tendency 
that carried the seed of the future federation. (p. 85) 


3. The Legitimacy of the Speaker 


The second aspect that we have pointed out as constituent of the probability 
of imposition that defines power is that of legitimacy. It is important to high- 
light, however, that it is played and built on two levels: 


e  theagent', as socially entrusted to the specific action (narrating history); 
e the enunciator’s, who, by means of discursive operations, tends to estab- 


lish his or her authority. 


The fact that legitimacy is built on these two levels shows another important 
dimension for the analysis: that of the coherence between the action of the 
enunciator and the position of the social agent involved.17 


3.1 

What and who legitimates the social agent, granting him or her credibility, 
and turning him or her into a subject worthy of credit? If historiography ‘is 
always founded on the ambition of saying the real thing’ (de Certeau, 1995: 
54), and for this it appeals to the documents that mark ‘a dividing line 
between history and fiction’ (Ricoeur, 1996: 837), the authority of whoever 
writes arises from saying the real thing that he or she seeks to narrate, or, at 
least, the employment and presentation of the resources that sustain his or 
her claim to be saying the real thing. The query posed, therefore, is: who 
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certifies that the discourse describes reality, or at least that the established 
relationship between the discourse and reality is duly founded? 

The criteria that make discourse acceptable relate closely to the set of 
rules that govern the operation of the specific activity, !® referred, for example, 
to the selection and use of sources. The constitution of a body of specialists 
and the capacity to begin fixing their own set of rules make their progressive 
autonomy possible in the face of criteria of other origins (political, religious, 
etc.).1? 

We cannot say that in the decade of 1880, when the Historia de San 
Martín was published, a body of specialists in history existed in Argentina, 
in a condition, as such, to fix criteria, to control their application and to deter- 
mine, as a consequence, their acceptability. Certainly there were writers inter- 
ested in history, and Mitre himself had begun his historiographic work about 
40 years earlier (Campobassi, 1980), but this did not constitute a field, an 
institution, in the sense that we are using. Where does the legitimacy arise 
from, then, when an organization of peers in a condition to establish it by 
means of its recognition did not yet exist? 

On the other hand, the work of Mitre was the object of controversy and 
criticism in its time, and there was no lack of allusions to the deformations of 
the historical truth stemming from the author's partial and interested vision as 
a Buenos Aires resident. Similarly, it may be more appropriate to speak of a 
legitimization process that would culminate in the recognition of his work as 
a founder of Argentinean historiography. But we could hardly conceive such 
a process as a simple unfolding or maturation of an opinion with time; rather 
we would speak of the controversy, oppositions and conflicts that marked the 
practice and writing of history in Europe and in the country.” In that case, 
we would say that the level of recognition granted to Mitre as a historian 
would be in keeping with the degree to which he was able to impose himself 
as a canon, as a dominant definition of the ‘correct’ and ‘scientific’ manner of 
making history, using documents instead of resorting to oral testimony, even 
of those who might have participated directly in the events?! 

Quite apart from this genealogy of legitimacy, which is a task yet to be 
completed, we consider it pertinent to point out two aspects that could be 
considered — not without polemic, certainly — recognition generators: 


3.1.1 Mitre brought together a series of attributes that, duly articulated, con- 
stituted at the time a solid principle of recognition regarding his authority to 
‘narrate the true history of Argentina’: 


e The direct family connection with the revolution of 1810 and the later 
events, through his own father,?? his father-in-law (Nicolás de Vedia) and 
his godfather (General José Rondeau) who left him, on his death bed, his 


sword and unpublished memoirs. 
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e His military career, begun at the age of 16 in the Military Academy of 
Montevideo, and which acquired greater fame as a result of his inter- 
vention commanding the troops in decisive battles such as that of Pavón, 
against General Urquiza. 

e Direct political participation by means of exercising a variety of func- 
tions, both in the legislative power and in the executive, reaching the 
presidency of the nation. In no way can it be said that he remained un- 
noticed. 

e Journalistic activity, especially linked to the newspaper La Nación, which 
he founded the year following the conclusion of his term as president. 
Journalism constituted, at the time, one of the privileged means of access 
to discourse.2 


3.1.2 The important documental research carried out by Mitre, especially for 
the time during which he wrote about San Martín, was well known, at least 
after his return to Argentina in 1852. 

What is pointed out in Section 3.1.1 has, for the focus adopted in this 
work, a special importance, bearing in mind that it constitutes a principle of 
legitimacy that stems, in its diverse components, from criteria which are more 
appropriate for defining the profile of a constructor of the nation (identity) 
and of the state (organization of power) than that of a historian, as though 
such credentials were sufficient to found the necessary authority to narrate 
what indeed happened. 

A significant articulation takes place among four dimensions: 


Narrating the facts of the past, in short, the facts bound to the origins. 
Constructing the nation, defining an identity. 

Organizing the state, differentiating and distributing powers. 
Belonging to what a variety of authors have called a learned minority’ 
or ‘cultured elite”,?* that is to say, to the learned faction of the dominant 
class. 


The first three dimensions point to tasks, or missions; the fourth selects the 
agents enabled to carry them out with authorization. 

If knowledge is constructed from the place that is occupied — with special 
emphasis on including in the concept of place, both the position and the dis- 
positions incorporated in the development — we can foresee that the facts of 
the origins of the nation will be thought and clothed in the properties that 
are coherent with those that characterize the relative position of the writer 
and of those who share his or her class condition; that is to say, with those 
properties that they are in the habit of regarding as ‘dignified’. This mechan- 
ism for the construction of the origins according to the parameters of a domi- 
nant group has a second instance, which constitutes it as a powerful 
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legitimization mechanism: making the dominant group appear as though it 
were they who collect and present the properties that were true to the facts 
and founding characters, by which a double legitimization is obtained: 


e of the dominant faction as faithful to the origins; 
e of the same dominant faction as a ‘natural’ continuation of the ‘founders’ 
in the task of constructing the nation and organizing the state. 


The conclusion at which we arrive, then, is the following: 


e Participation in the formation of the nation and of the state becomes a 
principle of legitimacy for the narration, with authority, of the past. 

e The manner of narrating (to give form to) the past becomes a principle 
of legitimization of the group itself in that it is a ‘natural’ subject of the 
mission of constructing the nation and organizing the state. 


In short, the past, the present and the future of the nation constitute rep- 
resentations developed from a specific place in the social structure: that of the 
cultured faction of the dominant class. 


3.2 
Bearing in mind the text itself of Historia de San Martin, the construction of 
the legitimacy of the enunciator leans, mainly, on the establishment of 
homologies between the enunciated hero’s figure, its attributes and its doing, 
and the role that the enunciator assigns to himself. 

Some of the features that characterize the hero and that deserve to be kept 
in mind at this point, are the following: 


e The hero appears as the representative of an ethnos, that of the Creoles, 
defined as Spaniards of ‘pure blood’, recorded in the branch “Indo-Euro- 
pean’, adapted to the environment. 

e This ethnic group is called to exercise power in the world,” and, as a local 
branch, it is their job to make use of this power in the space of the nation. 

e The hero is presented as an individual whose legitimacy resides in his 
condition as a representative of a collective actor, the ‘people’, who 
wields power ‘naturally’. The people, however, represent the instinctive, 
not controlled, part of the legitimate power, and need exceptional indi- 
viduals to elaborate the projects and guide the actions with a view to 
achieving the common good. The hero is not only legitimized to repre- 
sent the people, but, also, to guide it. For this, forsaking private interests 
and a subordination to the values shared by all becomes indispensable: 
both San Martin and his soldiers abandon their private life, they even 
change their names, to undertake these common imperatives. One of the 
features underscored most by the conventional view of the South Ameri- 
can hero is his refusal to participate in any internal, fratricidal struggles; 
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the proposal of a nation, on the basis of the pattern of a family in which 
all its members cohabit harmoniously, while they participate in the 
“concert of nations”, tends to configure an entity in which particularisms 
are forsaken and subjected to the decision of superior beings whose 
knowledge and passion guides them towards supreme ends. The very 
title of the work, “emancipación sudamericana”, and the conversion of the 
processes guided by San Martín into actions of continental reach, especi- 
ally underscore this subordination of private interests to the well-being 
of the region, and from there to the whole world. 


The leading class to which Mitre belongs constructs its own legitimacy 
when sharing its origin with the hero, mainly Creole, and the ‘great mission’ 
of leading, inscribed in the natural order which the May revolutionaries also 
respected. The hero, San Martin, proposed as a model, consecrates the role 
of the elite, especially cultured, whose decisions, taken on behalf of the 
common good, are behaviours that ‘naturally’ subordinate what is private, 
singular, to the centralizing decisions of necessary beings in order to guide 
the collective agency. 


Men of action or thought who, like San Martin, carry out great things, are 
passionate souls that elevate their passions to the power of genius and transform 
them into forces to work on events. To lead them or to serve them. (p. 1242) 


There is, in the quotation, a double dimension of the legitimacy of the 
characters and, through them, of the enunciator: he belongs to the class of 
outstanding individuals who lead and guide events, subordinated to the 
natural order that governs them, according to Mitre’s proposition.” 


A. The Acceptability of the Representations 


One of the most important conditions for the acceptability of the represen- 
tations is their verisimilitude. The strategies for achieving verisimilitude lean, 
mainly, on intertextual relationships that make each particular proposal 
acceptable so long as it reproduces story models and axiologies that already 
circulate in the environment of the culture in which the new version takes 
place. If we bear in mind the means of construction that underlie Mitre’s 
history, we come across several formerly sanctioned models. 


41 

The hero’s construction reproduces the traditional epic models. The enunci- 
ator himself refers to the facts narrated as an “epic poem’ (p. 13), but even 
without this generic demarcation that instates a pact of possible reading, we 
can trace indications that allow us to associate Mitre's work with features 
that, in the forms of effective representation of the epic in our culture, 
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characterize the genre. Thus, the collective character that Lukacs?” highlights 
in the hero, appears in San Martín as a leader who guides the people towards 
the recovery of their freedom, following the mandate imposed by nature and 
which implies the recovery of an order. The actions of a recent past — between 
San Martín's participation in the Logia Lautaro and his abdication (1812-22) 
— connect with the mythical in that they serve to recover the natural trans- 
formation processes, altered by the colony. And these events are linked with 
the origin of the nation.28 Opting for the epic poem as a genre incorporated 
into historical discourse relates the latter with the construction of a national 
past and a genealogy for those who take on the role of leaders. 


4.2 

Social processes are thought of in very similar terms to those proposed by 
Saint-Simon and Rousseau, whose influence during the 19th century in 
Argentina is widely documented. Consequently, the adoption by Mitre of 
this vision becomes comprehensible not only due to being part of the family, 
but also, as a result of the convenience it represents for the interests of the 
members of the dominant class. These ideas legitimize his position and 
mission by bestowing upon him the role of leader, and presenting it as neces- 
sary for the development and well-being of society as a whole. 

The conception of Rousseau and Saint-Simon appears in Mitre’s work. 
Indeed, the collective actor is like Abel, a natural man tending towards values, 
the subject of inalienable rights, but characterized by his instincts which, if 
not organized, guided, subjected to the reason of superior men, would lead 
to chaos. San Martin, whose legitimacy as a leader stems from his subordi- 
nation to the general will, is responsible for channelling instinct by means of 
the force of reason. The hero is the superior man in that, in the face of the 
disordered tendencies of the people, he takes them on, sorts them out, organ- 
izes them and guides them towards a purpose that is no other than the 
common good; the people delegate their power to superior individuals that 
must lead them toward the utopian space of perfect order and happiness. 


4.3 

Independence is presented by Mitre as a series of actions whose objective is 
the setting-up of an order opposed to the chaos of some aspects of the colony, 
legitimized because they imply the possibility of returning to a primal, natural 
order, and, consequently, to a state of harmony associated with a kind of lost, 
but recoverable, paradise. What is organic, taken as a group of live beings in 
which each part contributes to the well-being of the whole, and the family, as 
a group of human beings among whom relationships of harmonic inter- 
dependence are established, are recurrent metaphors in Mitre’s work and they 
coincide with ways of representation which are agreed upon and legitimate: 
both presuppose positions and relationships inscribed in what is natural. 
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The metaphor of “concert” that is established as much in the internal 
order, among the members of the nation, as in the international, with the 
inclusion of all independent states in the ‘concert of free nations on Earth’, 
also points to the attainment of a non-debatable value: harmony. 

In short, the legitimizing capacity of resorting to agreed upon models of 
representation of the processes and their actors, is greater in that: (1) itis sup- 
ported by the works of prestigious authors of the time; (2) it is founded on 
nature, and therefore it does not appear to be arbitrary; (3) it is oriented 
towards the achievement of unquestionable values. Furthermore, forgoing or 
not exercising this function would constitute a transgression against the 
natural order. 

The representation of San Martín's figure, built from the articulation of 
the characteristics of the Saint-Simonian leader and the epic hero, and 
invested with the necessary character of the natural, acquires acceptability; 
additionally, it grants the consecration of the ‘origin’ to the position and iden- 
tity of the dominant class, converting their role as leaders into a natural 
mission, a continuity of the mission taken on by San Martin in the origins, 
and for which he has been endowed with the necessary skills and virtues. 


5. The Simulacrum of the Enunciatee2? 


Every enunciator constructs simulacra of her- or himself and of the enunci- 
atee, as the subject of the interaction, able to accept or to reject what is pro- 
posed; hence the need to appeal to strategies tending to obtain the 
enunciatee’s adhesion, not only to the representations of an assumed referent 
and of the enunciator her- or himself, but also in the way of being and of 
doing that is proposed to the receiver. 

In this sense, San Martin, in his condition as a hero, appears as a para- 
digm to be reproduced: 


The greatness of those who have reached immortality is not measured so much 
by the magnitude of their figure nor the power of their abilities, so much as by 
the action that its memory exercises on human consciousness, making it vibrate 
pleasantly from generation to generation in the name of a passion, of an idea or 
of a transcendental result. (p. 62) 


San Martin’s character is one of those that imposed themselves in history. His 
action is prolonged in time and his influence is transmitted to posterity as a man 
of conscious action. (p. 1243) 


The high degree of perfection that is attributed to the hero is defined on the 
basis of a socially agreed upon axiology that conditions its acceptability: San 
Martin respects the natural norms, subordinates his private interests to the 
general and submits to the authority emanated from the people. 

The recognition of perfection may give rise, in the enunciatee, to the 
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desire to reach it; a tenseness that establishes him or her as the subject of a 
state of passion which may be characterized as admiration. This state can be 
configured on a purely cognitive dimension, instating an insurmountable dis- 
tance in relation to the admired hero: superior individuals are exceptional and 
the role of leader is reserved for them. But the admiration can also generate 
actions tending to reproduce the model. 

Which are the hero's features that Mitre proposes as worthy of imitation 
on the part of the enunciatee? The text offers a very general summary of San 
Martín's perfections in terms of what “should be”, regarded as acceptance of 
the mandate of conveyor of unquestionable laws, thoroughly stated in the 
work as a whole as his nature: 


Faithful to the maxim that ruled his life: “He was what he had to be”, and rather 
than be what he should not, preferred: “To be nothing’. That is the reason why 
he will live in immortality. (p. 1244) 


What is worthy of imitation, presented as obedience to a natural norm, 
asserts, like the law of universal gravitation, that the parts be subordinated to 
the organic whole. It is the job of outstanding individuals to guide events; for 
the ordinary receiver, being what should be translates to subordination to the 
leader. It is not an issue of indifference that the tradition has consecrated, and 
proposed for imitation, figures subordinated to the hero: Cabral in the ‘San 
Lorenzo March’, a text with a strong impact on the construction of the col- 
lective imagination in that it is systematically reproduced in all acts of homage 
to San Martin; likewise the figure of the ladies from Mendoza, mentioned 
insistently in the speeches of the Malvinas (Falklands)War. 

We thus observe a double aspect in the simulacrum of the enunciatee: 


e On the one hand, the proposal of a model to be reproduced, which seeks 
to produce a passion in the enunciatee. It is not possible ‘to impose one’s 
own will... even against all resistance’ (Weber, 1969: I: 43); rather, it is 
indispensable to generate adhesion, even by appealing to states of 
passion. 

e Admiration, taken as a state of mind that leads the enunciatee to repro- 
duce the model, is applied, in the case of the figure built by Mitre, to the 
imitation of San Martin as a hero who obeys fate; but, insofar as he is an 
exceptional individual, this obedience becomes, for the enunciatee, a sub- 
ordination to the organic whole and the superior people who direct him 
or her towards their ends, as the best way of constituting a harmonic 
family and become a part of the universal concert; such seems to be the 
key proposal in the model of the nation: a temperament which is admir- 
able and worthy of being reproduced. But, at the same time, this model, 
by means of the differentiation of functions and of its insertion in the 
natural order, constitutes a representation which founds both the 
distribution of power (those that lead and those that obey) and the 
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identification of those who are called upon to exercise it (the Creoles, 
who already exercise it). 


The enunciator proposes his or her way of representing the facts, making 
use of strategies that are intended to make him or her acceptable for an enun- 
ciatee with competencies that would allow the latter to reject the proposed 
model. The enunciator is not in a condition to impose his or her version 
without care of being legitimized as producer of senses, constructing the 
verisimilitude of his or her discourse by basing it on current conventions, and 
inducing in the enunciatee passions that impel the latter to adopt as his or her 
own what the enunciator says they should. 

All these strategies, however, would fail to make sense in the text were it 
not on the basis of the prior recognition of an enunciatee with the power to 
resist or, even, to propose other versions, other voices, from other positions 
of power. 

In our analyses we have employed an articulation among dimensions that 
leave traces in the text itself of Historia de San Martín, and others related with 
the conditions within which the social agent carried out his writing. The 
approach that sustains this articulation puts to the test the concept of power 
taken as an efficient principle for the understanding and explanation of social 
practices. Hence we understand that the practice consisting in the elabora- 
tion and proposal of the figure of a hero cannot be reduced to the mere oper- 
ation of recuperating the past; on the contrary, it constitutes an intervention 
within the framework of the struggle for the production and control of senses 


which: 


e formulated from a particular place, tend to construct the hero with 
attributes that, regardless of their historical truth, are coherent with those 
that characterize those who occupy this place. When constructing 
history, they are becoming history; 

e located in a foundational past, they are invested with legitimacy. By 
becoming history, they are legitimized in their attributes, positions and 
missions; 

e oriented to become a principle of definition and legitimization of the 
practices that will construct oncoming history, they shall not have the 
probability of imposing themselves on the receiver other than by achiev- 
ing acceptability. 


Narrating what happened thus becomes a powerful mechanism of becoming 
history. 

. Although the practices are not explained by their effectiveness, we 
cannot ignore that they produce results. In such a sense, the real effectiveness 
of this production mechanism and imposition of senses used by Mitre can be 
measured by bearing in mind that his version of history has been, and 
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continues to be, that which prevails in official history; that is to say, that 
which is reproduced in school textbooks, is taught in the classroom and is 
used in patriotic celebrations. It can be said that, thanks to the imposition and 
reproduction ensured by the education system, and barring a reduced 
number of specialists, Mitre’s vision seems to be the dominant collective rep- 
resentation. We should underscore, also, that such a vision is not limited to 
the mere elaboration of national heroes such as San Martin and Belgrano. It 
has to do with the production of senses, the setting-up of a device that defines 
what is visible and enunciable as correct and true in the three fundamental 
dimensions of: 


e what our identity is (the nation); 
e how power is organized (the state); 
e who are naturally called upon to exercise it. 


Notes 


1 See Mitre (1950a); the page number shown at the end of each quotation refers to 
this edition. 

2 The presentation made by Deleuze (1995) contributes to clarify the ‘dispositif 
concept. 

3 Weber speaks of the monopoly of the legitimate exercise of force. Bourdieu 
enlarges it to other resources, as the monopoly of the power of nomination 
(Esprits d’Etat. Genése et structure du champs bureaucratique’, in Bourdieu, 
1994). 

4 Le Goff (1998: 9) points out that the affirmation of patrimony and of identity is 
reiterated and reinforced especially ‘in periods and situations of rupture, of change 
in thought which are lived through as challenges’. 

5 Inside the sociological tradition that conceptualizes the relationships in terms of 
‘relationships among positions’, we can mention Bourdieu’s contributions. A swift 
run through the theoretical focus and central concepts can be found in Bourdieu 
and Wacquant (1992). 

6 We consider that, when trying to construct the author sociologically, Lucien 
Goldmann (1959) does not manage, in his work, to overcome the dichotomy: 
‘Individual author psychologically defined’ and ‘Author representative of a class’. 

7 We call enunciator the implicit destinator of the enunciation (Greimas and 
Courtès, 1979: 125) who ‘prints his mark on what is enunciated, inscribes himself 
in the message (implicitly or explicitly) and situates himself in relation to it (the 
problem of the enunciative distance)’ (Kerbrat Orecchioni, 1986: 43). In a 
concomitant way, the ‘enunciatee’ is the addressee of the enunciation. 

8 Knowledge, as ‘knowledge of constructed objects’, has an important theoretical 
tradition, in which one cannot fail to mention Weber (1965) and the ideal types, 
or, more recently Bachelard (1969). In the last paragraph, we have paraphrased de 
Certeau (1993, 1995). 
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An analysis of this can be found in Costa and Mozejko (19994). 

To mention a few: “interior and Buenos Aires’, ‘Federals and Unitarians’, 
‘barbarians and the civilized’. 

In spite of their differences, we can place in this theoretical tradition such French 
sociologists as Boudon and Bourdieu. 

According to Jorge Lozano (1994: 68-9), ‘in the course of historical research based 
on documents, initially the criticism of these was posed as a search for authen- 
ticity. It began in the Middle Ages, was consolidated at the beginnings of the 
Renaissance, was enunciated by the great erudites of the XVI century and 
developed by the positivist historians.’ Margarita Pontieri, states: “When Mitre 
begins in the genre, around the middle of 1840, the file research had begun to be 
considered the characteristic of a serious historian, and the most representative 
figures of the philological-critical method, Ranke and Nebhur, partially Villemain, 
are at the same time great romantic historians. Mitre read them and they exercised 
an evident influence on him, in particular in the first of his two large works, 
Belgrano’ (Pontieri, 1979: 473). 

A resource that is used, for example, by Sarmiento (1914: 42), when he constructs 
himself as the direct speaker, the confidant of the hero who transmits to him his 
version of the events. 

In a full text of 1244 pages, the location of the quotation on page 143 turns more 
than 88 percent of the text written by Mitre into direct source. 

‘Besides the intrinsic value of each oratorical piece, tradition remembers the 
magnetism that Mitre imbued the word with, which commanded the listener’s 
enthusiastic adhesion’ (Pontieri, 1979: 473). 

As that of Saint-Simon which we comment on later. 

A theoretical development of the principle of coherence can be found in Costa and 
Mozejko (1999b). | 

Specific developments, in this respect, are to be found in Bourdieu (1994). 

De Certeau (1993, 1995) speaks of ‘Institution’. 

Within the ‘genealogy’ concept that Foucault (1992) describes. 

On the various historiographic streams in conflict in Argentina, see Carbia (1939). 
Even though his participation in the events of the revolution was very secondary. 
We use this expression in a similar sense to that of Fairclough (1996). 

Hence, Romero (1975, 1982) and Halperin Donghi (1982, 1995). We cannot fail to 
see, however, that the struggle for the production and imposition of senses relating 
to the nation in its past, present and future will settle within the cultured elite itself. 
For example, Alberdi’s controversy with Sarmiento and Mitre is well known, all 
of whom, however, belonged to this elite. 

“The Creole race in South America, elastic, assimilable and assimilating, was a 
robust branch of the trunk of the civilising Indo-European race to whom the 
government of the world is reserved’ (p. 41). 

In the “Corolario a la 1* edición” of the Historia de Belgrano y de la independen- 
cia argentina (Mitre, 1950b) Sarmiento explicitly recognizes the homology 
between the constructed hero and the enunciator: ‘Two words will be enough to 
show this illation of the facts and the bond that ties the hero and the author of the 
drama, to General Belgrano and General Mitre’ (Mitre, 1950b: 7) and later on: 
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General Belgrano and Mitre were publicists when the Homeland and freedom required 
the contingence of their lights, and both abandoned the pen to wield the sword when 
the invasion called at the doors of Buenos Aires, to the confines of The Republic. It 
can be understood from these signs of recognition and likeness why one delights in 


studying the life and deeds of the other. (Mitre, 1950b: 11) 


27 “Rigorously speaking, the hero of the epic poem is not ever an individual. From 
old it has been considered as an essential feature of the epos that its object is not 
a personal destiny, but that of a community’ (Lukacs, 1985: 333). 

28 Lukacs links the epic events with a ‘metaphysical impulse toward the homeland’ 
(Lukacs, 1985: 328); Kayser (1961: 478) synthesizes the transformations of Ulysses 
as a return to the homeland. These enunciations allow one to stress another feature 
attributed to the epic poem: the representation of events linked with the origin of 
the nation. In this respect, Lugones (1962: 1101) states: “The national character is 
not necessary but to this poetic genre; and in such a way that all poetry begins to 
be epic no sooner is it inevitably national.’ 

29 We call ‘simulacrum of the enunciatee’ the group of textual marks that allow for 
the reconstruction of the presupposed receiver at the moment of the enunciation. 

30 We find it timely to mention, in this respect, a paragraph by Morgan (1988: 13): 


Success in the task of governing ... demands the acceptance of fiction, demands the 
voluntary suspension of incredulity, demands us to believe that the emperor is still 
dressed when we see that he is not. To govern it is necessary to make others believe, 
to make believe that a mistake cannot be made, or that the voice of the people is the 
voice of God. To make believe that the people have a voice or to make believe that the 
representatives of the people are the people. To make believe that all men [sic] are equal, 
or to make believe that they are not. 
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-AU Cold War Racial Politics and 
_\N Global Impression Management: 
North Carolina Economic 
Development as a Case Study 


E USA emerged from the Second World War as the dominant economic 
and political power in a world-system undergoing vast political and 
economic reorganization (Wallerstein, 1993). Maintaining the new world 
order, Pax Americana, required building a network of industrial powers as 
associates, or allies; and creating an ideological basis for an expanded US role 
in world affairs. The ideas of freedom, democracy and prosperity offered 
symbols of hope to rebuilding industrial nations, developing nations and to 
disadvantaged regions in the United States. US government efforts to expand 
the nation’s role in international affairs paralleled Southern state economic 
development attempts. In the eyes of a watchful world audience, however, 
inconsistencies between democratic pronouncements and segregationist 
practices compromised US moral leadership claims and jeopardized South- 
ern economic development goals, including North Carolina’s research and 
development park (Dudziak, 1988; Chafe, 1980). 

Some of the best studies of the US civil rights movement ignore the 
impact of the Cold War and the international context of development! 
(Skrentny, 1998: 237). A rich variety of perspectives on the landmark 
Supreme Court decision, Brown v. Board of Education, analyze the moral, 
economic and political factors guiding social activism and court decisions. 
Most studies, however, neglect references to anti-communist rhetoric and 
international opinion found in primary historical documents regarding 
desegregation (Dudziak, 1988: 63). “The fact that the Brown ruling came in 
the midst of a concerted governmental campaign against international and 
domestic communism is one of the most overlooked aspects of the decision’ 
(Horne, 1986: 227). Complex domestic and international events influenced 
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national and state elite decisions to support or to impede school desegrega- 
tion. In turn, these decisions affected the course of economic expansion. 

This article employs the methodology of historical sociology and offers 
a new historical narrative on US racial segregation policy decisions as seen 
through the example of North Carolina economic development strategies. 
It reveals that executive branch support for desegregation was a token com- 
mitment to institutionalize equal opportunity for African-American citi- 
zens. Using impression management, national and state leaders pursued a 
symbolic and pragmatic strategy to legitimate the US position in the world- 
system, and to boost North Carolina’s economic development. At times, 
pragmatic political interests ‘converged’ with humanitarian interests and 
bolstered the efforts of civil rights activists; at other times, pragmatism post- 
poned social justice (Bell, 1980). Despite the persistence of social and racial 
inequality, however, US hegemonic interests prevailed in the world-system, 
and North Carolina’s image as a moderate and progressive Southern state 
contributed to the initial founding and the subsequent success of the 
Research Triangle Park (Labich, 1993). 

Theoretically and historically, this analysis of mid-20th-century US 
racial policy and international relations enhances our understanding of the 
US role in contemporary world events. At the beginning of the 21st century, 
a new period of restructuring the world-system is under way. Global shifts 
in production, as well as rapid expansion of the technology sector, have 
created new patterns of wealth and widened the gap between the haves and 
have-nots. The collapse of the Soviet bloc, the rise of the European Union 
and Japan, and the decline of the relative power of the United States alter the 
balance of power (Wallerstein, 1993: 4). Meanwhile, the United States works 
to maintain its network of allies and its ideological hegemony. In recent years, 
the deployment of peacekeeper troops in Haiti, Bosnia, Somalia and Kosovo, 
supported by NATO and the UN, establishes the United States as the inter- 
national leader in resolving ‘ethnic’ conflicts and controlling civil disorder in 
the name of democracy (Bosco, 1999). At the same time, however, domestic 
divisions based on race, class, gender and sexual orientation are deepening in 
the United States, and public officials are terminating or weakening policies 
that promote equality. These contradictory actions undermine US moral 
leadership claims and raise questions about the motives behind intervention 
in international affairs. Fifty years ago, when international attention focused 
on inconsistencies between ideology and practice, impression management 
strategies helped the United States ‘to maintain its role as a leader of the free 
world, and to govern peacefully at home’ (Dudziak, 1988: 108). This analy- 
sis of global impression management strategies used at the beginning of the 
era of US hegemony suggests a framework for understanding US efforts to 
maintain hegemony in the post-Cold War era, and to influence a 21st-century 
world order. 
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Impression management, a process defined by Erving Goffman (1959), con- 
sists of an individual's attempts to influence others” ideas about him or her to 
produce advantageous outcomes for the individual in social interaction. In 
ordinary social life, individuals tailor their “presentations of self’ to different 
audiences and ‘define the situation’ by generating cues that lead others to act 
according to their plans. In national political life, public officials engage in 
impression management. By cultivating the ‘right image’ of themselves, they 
try to legitimate their actions and their policies. They gain control over the 
conduct of others for their own interests by getting others to accept their 
proffered definitions of the situation (Hall, 1979: 284; Goffman, 1959: 3-4). 

Impression management in political settings ‘tends to be more explicitly 
designed and controlled than in ordinary day-to-day activity, but the basic 
mechanisms are the same’ (Giddens, 1991: 408). Political actors engage in 
impression management, that is, the manipulation of verbal and non-verbal 
symbols and the control of ‘public’ information, to mobilize power relations. 
At home, US elected officials are obliged, at least in theory, to inform the 
public and to seek popular support. Practically, however, formal US consti- 
tutional requirements for a representative government conflict with elite 
efforts to win majority political support among competing group interests. 
Successful politicians utilize impression management as a pragmatic means of 
managing conflicts while maintaining or strengthening their power (Hall, 
1979: 285). 

US officials use similar impression management strategies in domestic 
and foreign conflicts to strengthen the nation’s position in world affairs. Pre- 
sumably, US officials conducted Cold War foreign policy to defend demo- 
cratic principles and stop the spread of communism. Nasaw (1979) contends 
that the Cold War was waged not so much to defend the American way, but 
to extend it. Similarly, Robinson (1996) views the ‘rubric’ of ‘democracy pro- 
motion’ in the post-Second World War era as a means to secure US access to 
the raw materials, markets and labor power of the Third World. He argues 
that democratization struggles, more so than the so-called communist threat, 
endangered US dominance. US claims to leadership of the ‘free world’ and 
advocacy of ‘democracy promotion’ in non-democratic societies allow the 
US to promote its own political and economic interests under the guise of 
democracy. 

US political and economic interests are threatened when international 
attention reveals contradictions between the American Creed and social 
reality. Racial conflicts are especially problematic. Gunnar Myrdal’s 1944 
study, An American Dilemma: The Negro Problem and American Democ- 
racy, recognized the ‘tremendous international implications’ of racial div- 
isions in the United States. After the Second World War, the world audience 
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became a significant factor in US civil rights decisions made by the White 
House, and supported by the State Department, in the Truman, Eisenhower, 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations (Skrentny, 1998). As a caveat, there is 
no doubt that African-American activism critically influenced US policy 
decisions; however, Dudziak (1988), Skrentny (1998), Horne (1996) and 
Tyson (1999) demonstrate that policy-makers and political activists were 
mindful of Cold War foreign policy considerations and sensitive to the klieg 
lights of Cold War scrutiny. 


Cold War Imperatives and De Jure Segregation 


During the Cold War era, despite taking tough military stances with the Soviet 
Union, and exercising economic dominance, the United States could not con- 
vince Europeans, or newly decolonized peoples, of its legitimacy as a world 
power while it supported undemocratic social institutions at home (Lyman, 
1991). Embarrassing media attention on the contradictions between American 
political ideology and practice heightened Cold War tensions as the Soviets 
effectively publicized racial incidents in anti-US propaganda (Dudziak, 1988: 
80). Pragmatic US leaders, “particularly those engaged with the world audi- 
ence’ (Skrentny, 1998: 246), supported eliminating overt, legal racial discrimi- 
nation in social institutions in hopes of limiting African-American activism at 
home and of expanding US influence in the world. The pursuit of “pragmatic 
liberalism’ in racial politics led to the abandonment of legally sanctioned seg- 
regation and the inclusion of African-Americans in occupational, political and 
educational opportunities (Marable and Mullings, 1995: 209). 

The Eisenhower administration filed amicus briefs to support the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People's (NAACP’s) 
landmark school desegregation case, Brown v. Board of Education. Whereas 
the NAACP stressed the inhumane consequences of segregation for Ameri- 
can citizens as well as its implications for international relations, the Justice 
Department detailed the consequences of racial segregation for US foreign 
policy interests. The amicus briefs urged the Court to uphold civil rights at 
home in the interests of world peace and national security (Carnoy, 1994: 180; 
Kluger, 1976; Bell, 1980; Dudziak, 1988). US attorneys argued that ‘the United 
States is trying to prove to the people of the world, of every nationality, race 
and color, that a free democracy is the most civilized and most secure form of 
government yet devised by man’ (Bell, 1980: 65). Within an hour after the 
Supreme Court announced the Brown decision, the Voice of America broad- 
cast the news to Eastern Europe (Dudziak, 1988: 113; Wallerstein, 1992: 8). 
Time magazine equated the international impact of Brown with its impact on 
the education of African-Americans: ‘In many countries where U.S. prestige 
and leadership have been damaged by the fact of U.S. segregation, it will come 
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as a timely reassertion of the basic American principle that “all men are created 
equal”? (Bell, 1980: 96). 

Following Brown, State Department officials characterized American 
racism as an antiquated regional problem, and downplayed its national sig- 
nificance. ‘If the Supreme Court had ruled in favor of the defendants . . . the 
court would have reaffirmed the idea that the American Constitution accom- 
modated the racist practices challenged in those cases’ (Dudziak, 1988: 118). 
But the Court’s ruling laundered the principles of democracy in the eyes of 
the world, making it less difficult for American Embassy officials in Third 
World nations to counter arguments that the Communist Party was more 
committed to their interests. After Brown, the State Department blamed 
racism on the Klan and the crazies, not the constitution. Symbolically, the 
Brown decision, as well as the Civil Rights Act for the District of Columbia, 
impressed a world audience (Skrentny, 1998: 253). Brown permitted the 
federal government to reduce the ‘American Dilemma’ to a regional relic, but 
years passed before the federal government enforced Brown or passed sub- 
stantive civil rights legislation. 

Dudziak suggests that Cold War imperatives motivated the US govern- 
ment to end legal support for public school segregation, and satisfaction of 
these motives may have been a factor in diminished federal commitment to 
continued action, namely enforcement (Dudziak, 1988: 119-20). The Supreme 
Court urged state compliance with Brown ‘with all deliberate speed’, but it 
took 15 years of massive civil rights demonstrations, court action and presi- 
dential interventions to effect any meaningful desegregation (Carnoy, 1994: 
181). On 31 May 1955, one year after Brown, the US Supreme Court 
remanded the cases to the courts of origin ‘because of their proximity to local 
conditions’ (Franklin, 1980: 410). This decision laid the groundwork for indef- 
inite delays in state compliance and federal enforcement. Eisenhower refused 
to tell his constituents whether he approved of the Court decision and he indi- 
cated distaste for swift enforcement measures. Just as President Andrew 
Johnson’s failure to act decisively during Reconstruction encouraged a resur- 
gence of Confederate resistance, so Eisenhower's equivocation galvanized 
Southern political hopes of circumventing the Brown decision. Ten years 
passed before Congress enacted legislation to support Brown; meanwhile, 
pro-segregation forces mobilized at the state level and enacted a barrage of 
legislation (Horowitz, 1988: 177-8; McAdam, 1982: 144). Southern political 
leaders were free to oppose the Court decision (Carnoy, 1994: 206-7; Chafe, 
1980: 49). Only the most extreme defiance, such as the Little Rock, Arkansas 
violence in 1957, incurred federal intervention. Even so, when Eisenhower 
ordered federal troops into Little Rock, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
complained to the attorney general that ‘this situation [in Little Rock] was 
ruining our foreign policy’ and that ‘in Asia and Africa [it] will be worse for 
us than Hungary was for the Russians’ (Skrentny, 1998: 262). 
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The Little Rock racial violence not only ‘ruined’ US foreign policy, but also 
damaged economic development in Arkansas where new industrial plant 
development dropped to ‘only $25.4 million in 1958 compared with $44.9 
million in 1957 and $131 million in 1956’ (Anti-Defamation League, 1961: 1). 
Whereas Arkansas paid a ‘high cost’ for resistance, North Carolina reaped 
the economic benefits of racial ‘moderation’. In 1958, North Carolina’s new 
plant investment totaled $253 million, and North Carolina’s governor 
secured initial funding for the Research Triangle Park. The ‘lesson of Little 
Rock’ taught Southern economic development strategists that diehard resist- 
ance to segregation led to economic suicide (Cobb, 1984: 111). A 1963 survey 
of community leaders in five Southern cities revealed that Southern business 
people recognized the financial costs of racial conflict, but did not adopt posi- 
tive attitudes about desegregation. 


Almost all our leaders may be considered to be in favor of new industry and 
opposed to extreme measures to maintain segregation. Likewise, almost all 
leaders made some admission of awareness of the effects of racial controversy 
on new industry recruitment. Thus, perhaps the leaders — all desiring new 
industry — have, indeed, become a bit more ‘moderate’ on the desegregation 
question because they know extremism hurts the drive for new industry. 
(Cramer, 1963: 387) 


Southern business leaders calculated a pragmatic response to civil rights 
demands. They intended ‘to preserve the “image” of progressiveness while 
yielding a minimum of desegregation’ (Jacoway, 1982: 3). State and local-level 
business leaders ‘often played crucial roles in engineering peaceful transitions 
to token desegregation’ (Cobb, 1984: 111). Business recruiters understood 
that industrial prospects were not interested in desegregation, only racial 
stability. In the words of Arkansas business booster Winthrop Rockefeller: 
“The industrial prospect doesn’t give a hoot whether your schools are segre- 
gated or not, but he wants no part of disorder and violence’ (Cobb, 1984: 
116). The prospects of unfavorable media coverage, not racial discrimination, 
affected corporate decision-making. 


The expectation that industrialists would demand racial equality in any area 
they chose as a plant location ignored the fact that prior to the activism and 
federal pressure of the 1960s few industries appeared to have any difficulty 
accommodating themselves to racial conditions in the South. (Cobb, 1984: 115) 


North Carolina and Economic Development 


In the mid-century, when the federal government expanded its role in inter- 
national affairs, Southern state governments pursued economic development 
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in hopes of achieving economic parity with the nation. “Their goals and 
methods were not totally different from those of developing countries trying 
to catch up with the West’ (Vogel and Larson, 1985: 242-4). The federal 
government expanded research and development initiatives begun in the war 
years (Nasaw, 1979: 184-92). A scientific and technological revolution focus- 
ing on capital-intensive technologies was under way (Robinson, 1996: 32). 
Southern leaders wanted to participate, but the impoverished and under- 
developed South seemed an unlikely place to provide industry with ‘a suit- 
able climate for invention, discovery, and innovation’ (Cobb, 1984: 107). 

No Southern state encountered greater obstacles or achieved greater 
success in realizing its development goals than North Carolina. After the 
Second World War, North Carolina leaders searched for a means to achieve 
“a measure of economic diversification for a state economy narrowly based 
on tobacco and textiles’ (Etzkowitz, 1990: 116). The state seemed ill equipped 
to pursue research and development. By the mid-century, only one-half of 
North Carolina’s first graders were expected to graduate from high school. 
In 1950, North Carolina ranked 47th among the 48 states as to the proportion 
of its population enrolled in college (Lefler and Newsome, 1963: 648, 660). 

The state’s deficiencies in public education and scientific achievement 
posed problems for postwar economic development, but not insurmountable 
ones. In the 1950s, North Carolina leaders relied on corporate philanthropy, 
Democratic Party control and public education to make a ‘backward’ state. 
more ‘progressive’, just as it relied on similar strategies at the turn of the 
century when philanthropists Rockefeller and Rosenthal supported the 
Southern Education Board. In the 1950s, Robert Hanes of the Hanes Hosiery 
family and president of Wachovia Bank, and Gordon Gray of the Reynolds 
Tobacco family and president of the Consolidated University of North 
Carolina, along with executives from textile mills and other major corpor- 
ations in the state, served on the planning board for the Research Triangle 
Park. Administrators from North Carolina State University, the state’s land- 
grant school chartered in the 1890s in Raleigh; Duke University, the private 
university founded by North Carolina entrepreneur Washington Duke in 
Durham; and the University of North Carolina (UNC) at Chapel Hill, the 
nation’s first public university, joined them. 

Political leadership came from the state’s ‘businessman governor’, Luther 
Hodges, who committed his administration to bring together education and 
industry for diversified economic development? Hodges, a former textile 
mill owner who sold his business to Marshall Field and became a corporate 
executive, served a brief stint as an administrator for the Marshall Plan in 
Europe where he participated in rebuilding and planning for economic 
revival (Vogel and Larson, 1985: 245). As chief executive of North Carolina, 
Hodges adopted the Research Triangle Park (RIP) concept of Howard 
Odum, chairman of the Department of Sociology at UNC and director of 
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the Institute for Research in the Social Sciences. Long before his death in the 
early 1950s, Odum proposed “an institute to provide intellectual leadership 
linking research and economic development, thereby improving the liveli- 
hood of ordinary people” (Vogel and Larson, 1985: 243-4). 

Governor Hodges appointed the Research Triangle Committee, which 
began fund-raising in September 1956. The committee searched for com- 
panies whose research interests matched university strengths — chemistry, 
electronics and pharmaceuticals — to explore the possibility of their reloca- 
tion to the RTP. In the summer of 1958, the RTP project veered toward finan- 
cial collapse, and the threat of racial conflicts slowed efforts to sell the RTP 
to potential business investors. Many people saw the park idea as too vision- 
ary, too much of an economic risk. Some Northern firms still feared the South 
would be a battleground of racial violence’ (Vogel and Larson, 1985: 246). 
Ultimately, North Carolina's Research Triangle Park succeeded, not only 
because of the cooperation and involvement of its three leading universities 
and the support of home-grown corporate elites, but also because of suc- 
cessful impression management strategies at state and national levels. 


Global Impression Management in North Carolina 


North Carolina leaders recognized that economic development depended on 
cultivating a progressive image and avoiding federal intervention. Paradoxi- 
cally, the school board in Greensboro, North Carolina declared its intent to 
comply with the desegregation edict the night following the Brown decision. 
Three years later, the city permitted token desegregation to occur then 
resisted further integration efforts? Greensboro, supposedly one of the 
South’s most ‘progressive’ cities, and North Carolina, one of the South’s most 
Progressive states, appeared to support integration and racial justice, but 
actually lagged behind more overtly resistant areas in achieving integration. 
Ten years after Brown, only one black child out of 100 in the South attended 
a desegregated school. In North Carolina, only one black child in 200 
attended a desegregated school (Tyson, 1999: 76). North Carolina delayed 
desegregation, yet boosted its image as a ‘progressive’ Southern state. This 
paradox prompted one admiring school official in Little Rock, Arkansas to 
write to a North Carolina associate: You North Carolinians have devised 
one of the cleverest techniques of perpetuating segregation that we have seen’ 
(Chafe, 1980: 70). The technique was impression management — a clever and 
successful strategy for practicing institutional discrimination, prolonging 
segregation, avoiding overt resistance and promoting industrial recruitment. 

Government and ‘business leadership played a central role in bringing 
about this paradox’ (Chafe, 1982: 43). The textile ‘empires’, including 
Burlington Industries and Cone Mills, and insurance companies Jefferson 
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Standard and Pilot Life maintained home offices in Greensboro. Company 
executives insisted that the city appear moderate and enlightened in its 
approach to race relations, but simultaneously refused to initiate or to 
support substantive changes toward racial equality (Chafe, 1982: 43-4). 
‘Nowhere was this concern with image over substance [i.e. impression 
management] more present than in the school board’s attitude toward deseg- 
regation’ (Chafe, 1982: 44). 


The Pearsall Plan and ‘Progressivism’ 


The North Carolina State Board of Education took a similar stance. First, it 
responded to the 17 May 1954 Brown decision by voting to continue racial 
segregation for the 1954-5 school year. Board chairman, then lieutenant 
governor, Luther Hodges led the anti-desegregation forces. In August 1954, 
Governor Umstead appointed a 19-member advisory committee chaired by 
State Senator Thomas J. Pearsall to create a policy to ‘preserve’ the state’s 
public schools. The committee’s recommendation, the Pupil Assignment Act, 
known as the Pearsall Plan, removed state control over education and 
returned it to local school boards to decrease the probability of the state being 
targeted for desegregation litigation (Chafe, 1980: 50). On 15 November 
1954, the state attorney general filed a brief with the Supreme Court, declar- 
ing that decrees calling for public school desegregation ‘forthwith’ would be 
illegal and might lead to chaos (Lefler and Newsome, 1963: 650). 

The General Assembly enacted the Pearsall committee’s recommen- 
dations in its 1955 session. It changed the state’s school laws to eliminate any 
reference to race; transferred authority over enrollment and assignment of 
pupils from the State Board of Education to local boards; and transferred 
ownership, operation and control of the state’s school buses to local units. 
Black children who wished to challenge segregation could do so on a case- 
by-case basis at the local level. Local administrators reviewed each case and 
considered multiple criteria such as residence, previous schools attended and 
other ‘local conditions’ (Chafe, 1980: 50). These procedures perpetuated 
racial segregation without mentioning race. They superficially addressed 
individualized integration, but had no effect on institutionalized racism, the 
way of allocating resources and making decisions that systematically 
deprived blacks of equal opportunity (Carmichael and Hamilton, 1967: 37; 
Gaston, 1972: 12). 

Following the Supreme Court’s 1955 decision to remand the Brown 
- decision to the states for enforcement, Governor Hodges took a more aggres- 
sive anti-integration stance. In the summer of 1955, with RTP planning under 
way and the gubernatorial election only one year off, Hodges urged citizens 
to comply with ‘voluntary segregation’. In a statewide radio and television 
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address Hodges threatened: “If we are not able to succeed in a program of 
voluntary separate school attendance . . the state . . . will be face-to-face with 
deciding whether it will have some form of integrated public schools or shall 
abandon its public schools’ (Chafe, 1980: 51). He added that integration would 
force white citizens to withdraw support from public schools, leading to the 
closing of public schools and creating lasting injury to the cause of black edu- 
cation. In his view, voluntary segregation offered the only possible ‘middle 
ground’ for whites and blacks, ‘particularly given the fact that whites alone 
could be trusted to provide for black schools’ (Chafe, 1980: 51). Hodges 
denounced the NAACP and blamed black protest organizations for the 
school crisis. Like his predecessors, he invoked the imagery of miscegenation 
to win white support. Schools opened in September without incident and 
without integration (Lefler and Newsome, 1963: 651). 

In 1956, Hodges called a special session of the General Assembly to enact 
the Pearsall Plan. The proposed constitutional amendments included a local 
option clause permitting local districts to close schools by public referendum 
if desegregation occurred, and an amendment granting state tuition aid for 
white students to attend private schools in those districts. Recognizing the 
imprudence of outright state defiance of the US Supreme Court order, state 
officials provided a way for individual districts to close their schools while 
other districts remained open. Voters overwhelmingly adopted these consti- 
tutional amendments or ‘safety valves’ against integration in a special election 
held on 8 September 1956 (Chafe, 1980: 53-4; Lefler and Newsome, 1963: 652). 

The Pearsall Plan ‘postponed meaningful desegregation in North 
Carolina for more than a decade — longer than in some states where massive 
resistance was practiced’ (Chafe, 1980: 60). It proved a brilliant political 
success for Governor Hodges, whose national reputation for moderate and 
enlightened leadership in a Southern state established him as a possible 
Democratic vice presidential nominee in the 1950s and in 1960, and no doubt 
helped him win a position as Kennedy’s Secretary of Commerce. Most 
importantly, the Pearsall Plan allowed North Carolina’s business and politi- 
cal leaders to continue boosting the state ‘as a progressive oasis in the South, 
a hospitable climate for Northern investment, a civilized place in which to 
live’ (Chafe, 1980: 60). 


Resistance to the Pearsall Plan in the Cotton Belt 


Governor Hodges called for ‘voluntary’ segregation, asking African-Ameri- 
cans to sacrifice a constitutional right, and threatened to close public schools 
if they did not. Legally, the Pearsall Plan created a means to close public 
schools if African-American families failed to comply with voluntary segre- 
gation. Extra-legally, in Monroe, North Carolina, the Ku Klux Klan publicly 
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endorsed the Plan and offered citizens the “the Smith and Wesson plan” as an 
alternative if the Pearsall Plan failed at the polls (Tyson, 1999: 75). No doubt 
both threats discouraged African-American students and their parents from 
filing local petitions to attend white schools. 

Token integration proceeded relatively peacefully in the Piedmont cities 
of Durham, Winston-Salem and Greensboro, but not on the perimeter of the 
Cotton Belt. In Monroe, North Carolina, civil rights activist Robert Williams 
resisted ‘voluntary segregation’ and official impression management. 
Williams’s book, Negroes With Guns, influenced Huey Newton and 
members of the Black Panther Party. Williams organized a local, predomi- 
nantly working-class chapter of the NAACP, advocated using guns for self- 
defense, and often incurred the disapproval of the national NAACP and its 
leaders including Dr Martin Luther King, Jr. Williams and his wife petitioned 
the Monroe school board to admit their children to a white school (Tyson, 
1999: 98). 

On 28 October 1958, one day after Williams filed the petition, Monroe 
police arrested two African-American boys, ages eight and ten, for kissing a 
white girl. Playing a child’s kissing game, both black and white boys kissed 
a white girl, but only the black boys were arrested and incarcerated with 
adults at the Union County jail. At the trial, the boys received indeterminate 
sentences to be served at the Morrison Training School for Negroes at 
Hoffman, North Carolina. The judge suggested that release might occur 
before the boys reached the age of 21 with evidence of good behavior (Tyson, 
1999: 101). 

The children violated the ‘unwritten law of white supremacy’ in a county 
described by locals as ‘a hornet’s nest of hate’, and home to one of the largest 
chapters of the Ku Klux Klan in the United States. Robert Williams and 
others felt that the prospect of public school segregation raised white sexual 
apprehension and created the ‘kissing case’ incident. A local newspaper 
quoted one woman who said, ‘If [black children] get into our rural schools 
and ride the buses with our white children . . . the Monroe “kissing” incident 
is only a start of what we will have’ (Tyson, 1999: 99). 

The Monroe ‘kissing case’ made front-page headline news throughout the 
world in the fall of 1958. Newspapers in New York and London as well as 
those in Europe carried the story, but the local newspaper did not report it 
until forced to acknowledge the international publicity. Hodges, who toured 
the world promoting economic development in North Carolina and spoke on 
behalf of racial moderation in Voice of America broadcasts, received letters 
from European and Canadian protest committees. Hodges had much to lose 
from bad publicity in Monroe, his wife’s hometown. In the summer of 1958, 
the RTP project veered close to collapse. Prospective investors and clients hesi- 
tated to invest, fearing Southern racial violence. A major financial and politi- 
cal organization of the RIP was under way (Vogel and Larson, 1985: 248). 
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Successful industrial recruitment in general, as well as successful resolution of 
the RTP problems in particular, required skillful management of any racial 
crisis. Hodges's public relations team tried to convince the public, and poten- 
tial investors, that the “kissing case” incident stemmed from a communist- 
directed front (Tyson, 1999: 132). Publicists claimed that the boys assaulted 
three white girls and engaged in other delinquent acts. Newspaper articles 
asserted that the mothers of both boys were sexually promiscuous and one of 
the mothers engaged her daughters in prostitution (Tyson, 1999: 133). 

Political attempts to vilify the families and to redefine the situation as 
routine social work, not racial injustice, failed. Instead, international pressure 
forced state officials to free the boys in February 1959. NAACP efforts to 
secure the boys’ release and to relocate their families in Charlotte allowed 
Hodges to claim that authorities based the conditional release of the boys on 
the improved home situation. Others claim that Hodges acted following a 
phone call from President Eisenhower (Tyson, 1999: 135). No doubt, RTP 
fund-raising was a consideration throughout the crisis. Plans for a newly 
organized RTP were finalized and initial fund-raising was completed on 29 
December 1958. Governor Hodges hosted a celebratory luncheon on 9 
January 1959 (Vogel and, Larson, 1985: 248). The boys were released on 13 
February 1959 (Tyson, 1999: 134). 

Eisenhower’s administration responded to the international imbroglio 
with additional impression management strategies. George V. Allen, director 
of the United States Information Agency (USIA), selected North Carolina to 
host a visit from an African head of state, President Sekou Touré of Guinea, 
‘to counter Communist propaganda regarding race relations in North 
Carolina’ (Tyson, 1994: 164-5). In a carefully arranged 24-hour visit to 
Durham and Chapel Hill, Touré toured Duke and UNC, and received an 
honorary Doctor of Law degree from North Carolina College. After Touré’s 
visit, George Allen told the Durham Morning Herald that the trip paid inter- 
national dividends for the United States (Hodges, 1962: 260-2). Additional 
dividends accrued to North Carolina. The state’s ‘progressive’ image and 
economic development activities, as well as the governor's national political 
prospects, grew. A December 1960 Reader’s Digest article, ‘Does North 
Carolina Point the Way?’ celebrates Touré’s visit and credits Hodges ‘for 
putting North Carolina in the forefront of Southern progressivism’ (Daniel, 
1960: 177). It fails to mention the ‘kissing case’. 

North Carolina seems to ‘point the way’ in a February 1962 National 
Geographic lead story titled ‘North Carolina, Dixie Dynamo’ (Ross, 1962). 
The 47-page article features photographs of the state’s natural attractions from 
the Smoky Mountains to the Outer Banks. Discussion of the state’s human 
resources referred to as ‘human geography’, and photographs reveal much 
about economic development, education and impression management. White 
female textile employees work under the watchful eye of a male supervisor. A 
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white Southern belle stands next to an apron-clad black woman at the Orton 
Plantation. African-American males labor in tobacco fields and warehouses. 
Leisurely white males don traditional foxhunting attire and chase the hounds 
or swing golf clubs. Still others, garbed in white lab coats, experiment in an 
RTP laboratory. One photograph shows William Friday, president of UNC, 
Terry Sanford, governor of North Carolina, and President John F. Kennedy 
parading across the UNC football field for a presidential address. 

In work, leisure and politics, North Carolina, depicted as ‘the Dixie 
Dynamo’, demonstrates the peaceful coexistence of traditional and modern 
institutions of white society where people know their ‘place’. The presidential 
visit seems to confer legitimacy on these social, political and economic arrange- 
ments. One section, “Typical Tarheel* Eager for Knowledge’, fails to mention 
that the ‘typical tarheel’ dropped out from high school and earned the lowest 
manufacturing wage in the nation. Despite the UNC’s national reputation for 
excellence, the state’s public school children received less support per pupil 
than children in most other states did. Workers ranked near the bottom of the 
nation in per capita income and literacy, and the state used military force 
against workers to settle labor disputes (Chafe, 1980: 5; Frankel, 1991). Con- 
ditions for African-Americans in North Carolina were worse than conditions 
for the ‘typical tarheel’. Black earnings were only one-half of the state average 
and one-third of the national average (Vogel and Larson, 1985: 242). 


International Attention and Grassroots Insurgency 


Elite measures to delay desegregation could not contain the civil rights insur- 
gency that swept North Carolina and the nation in the 1960s. The birth of 
the national sit-in movement occurred at a Greensboro, North Carolina 
Woolworth’s lunch counter in response to Hodges’s attempts to forestall 
compliance with the Brown decision. Racial conflicts increased in Monroe, 
North Carolina; subsequently, Robert Williams and his family embarked on 
an international odyssey to Canada, Cuba, North Vietnam and China (Tyson, 
1999). In rural eastern North Carolina, black students protested not only 
inferior facilities but also policies such as the ‘harvest recess’ that closed black 
schools for students to labor in local cotton and tobacco fields. Other 
African-American communities in North Carolina’s Black Belt counties 
campaigned for voting rights and jury service, and the removal of ‘white’ and 
‘colored’ signs. Some communities battled job discrimination; others drove 
away the Klan. When the state began to implement meaningful desegregation 
in the late 1960s, African-American activists demanded an equitable share of 
power over school policy, administration and teaching to assure intellectual 
achievement and pride for black children (Cecelski, 1994: 149). 

In 1971, the US Supreme Court’s Swann v. Mecklenburg ruled busing 
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was a legitimate remedy for de jure segregation in Charlotte, North Carolina 
schools (Douglas, 1995). When the courts required whites to attend African- 
American schools to achieve desegregation, as opposed to blacks attending 
white schools, Charlotte’s white elites resisted. The school board exempted 
the city’s wealthiest neighborhoods from desegregation, but biracial com- 
munity groups organized to oppose any plan that discriminated against 
African-Americans and lower- and middle-income whites. They forged a 
more stable and equitable desegregation plan and built a supportive biracial 
political coalition (Baker, 1997: 97). Subsequently, Charlotte’s desegregated 
public schools generated favorable media attention, boosted North Caro- 
lina’s ‘progressive’ reputation and enhanced economic development recruit- 
ment efforts. Charlotte’s desegregated school system became a model of 
peaceful and successful desegregation until new pressures for education 
reform mounted in the 1980s (Mickelson and Ray, 1990) and a judge over- 
turned Swann in 1999. 

Despite making substantial gains in courtrooms and classrooms, activists 
continue to struggle for equality, but recognition of the interconnectedness 
of local, national and international policies that promote or deny equality is 
often missing from public policy debates. Discussions of domestic inequal- 
ity lapse into criticism of affirmative action, and fail to acknowledge barriers 
posed by institutional racism. Media attention focuses on individual atroci- 
ties committed against people of color, gays and other minorities, but fails to 
focus a sympathetic lens on structures of oppression. Any deliberation of 
inequality in foreign affairs addresses the necessity of democracy promotion 
in Haiti, Kosovo, Bosnia, Somalia and other regions of instability, but mini- 
mizes connections between nationalism at home and abroad, and the conse- 
quences for US interests. Ultimately, in foreign and domestic affairs, 
impression management offers a pragmatic means to manage conflicts and 
sustain the status quo. 


Democracy, Inequality and Impression Management in the 
21st Century 


Today, at the beginning of the 21st century, an explosion of information tech- 
nology fuels economic growth and prosperity, but generates increasing 
inequality. The ideals of freedom, democracy and prosperity are promoted 
by the United States as a model for developing nations and underdeveloped 
areas within the US whose leaders hope to share the benefits. The rhetoric of 
equality, however, conceals the reality of increasing inequality on a global 
scale. As a result of postwar prosperity, the richest 20 percent of people in 
the world enjoy 86 percent of the world’s gross domestic product, but the 
poorest 20 percent of the world’s population have only 1 percent. Moreover, 
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the income gap between the top fifth and the bottom fifth changed dramati- 
cally between 1960 and 2000, now 74 to 1, compared to 30 to 1 earlier 
(Williamson, 2000). In the United States, according to the congressional 
budget, this year's richest Americans, the top 1 percent, will have as many 
after-tax dollars to spend as the bottom 100 million put together (Reich, 
2000). And North Carolina's Center for Public Policy Research reports 
entering a ‘golden age”, but warns that the state has developed dual economies 
— a boom economy in the RTP and Piedmont urban areas, and a bust 
economy in many struggling rural areas (Christensen, 1998). Billed as a plan 
to improve the lives of ordinary people, the RTP, as well as other regional 
economic development programs, has been more successful at creating a pro- 
business environment than at improving the lives of people in poor com- 
munities (Rushing, forthcoming). 

Dual economies, technological and monetary gaps between rich and poor 
and unequal treatment of minorities define the opening of the 21st century. 
While powerful nations struggle to dominate the new world order, struggles 
within and between nations will affect hegemonic outcomes. The watchful 
eyes of the world, when focused on these inter-state and intra-state conflicts, 
will influence outcomes; hence, impression management offers a pragmatic 
means to manage conflicts, control civil disorder, legitimate political 
decisions and pursue economic development. Impression management also 
offers a means to delay or weaken opportunities for substantive change. For 
half a century, US impression management strengthened the nation’s position 
in world affairs, and North Carolina impression management bolstered the 
state’s economic development. Now, new tensions arise along race, class and 
gender divisions. It remains to be seen how these tensions will affect the 
emerging world order. 


Nofes 


An earlier version of this article was presented to the historical sociology session of 
the 1999 American Sociological Association. I would like to thank Julia Adams, 
Alford Young, Robert Dentler, Asafa Jalata, Sherry Cable, Benjamin Rushing 
Edwards, Brigitte Weltman-Aron and Emily Haire. 


1 Literature on the civil rights movement includes: Kluger (1975), Tushnet (1987), 
Kirp (1982), Bass (1981), Wolters (1984), Morris (1984), Burstein (1985) and many 
others. 

2 Luther Hodges, elected lieutenant governor in 1952, acceded to the governor's 
office in November 1954 with the death of Governor William B. Umstead. After 
completing Umstead’s term, Hodges was elected governor in 1956. At that time, 
state law prohibited re-election. During his six years as governor, Hodges played 
an important role in delaying school desegregation and pursuing economic 
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development. The first Southern governor to endorse Kennedy's presidential 
campaign, Hodges was appointed US Secretary of Commerce in 1961. As governor, 
then Secretary of Commerce, then Chair of the RTP Foundation, Hodges 
contributed to the success of the Research Triangle Park. His portrait now hangs 
in the Raleigh-Durham airport (Lefler, 1963: 648; Chafe, 1981). 

In 1960, after six years of resistance to Brown, Greensboro, North Carolina became 
the birthplace of the sit-in movement. In 1963, renewed demonstrations propelled 
a young North Carolina Agricultural and Technical (NCA & T, a historically black 
university) student named Jesse Jackson into national prominence. By the late 
1960s, Greensboro became a regional center of the Black Power movement. Ulti- 
mately, in 1971, the city became one of the last urban areas in the South to accept 
full-scale desegregation — nearly two decades after Brown (Chafe, 1982). 

4 Tarheel is the North Carolina state nickname, like Indiana Hoosiers, or Tennessee 

Volunteers. 
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Sociology and Exile: Banishment 
and Tensional Loyalties 


Introduction 


ince the factors leading to exile, the banished population and how exile is 

lived vary from case to case, defining exile is a daunting task. Exilic diver- 
sity exists so much that Paul Tabori considers it an ‘impenetrable jungle, a 
kind of super-maze’ (Tabori, 1972: 26). He suggests ‘no perfect or complete 
definition is possible — or perhaps, even desirable’ (Tabori, 1972: 37). Joseph 
Brodsky echoes a similar conviction, proposing ‘exile’ refers to nothing 
beyond ‘the very moment of departure, of expulsion’. What occurs after that 
moment, he contends, ‘is both too comfortable and too autonomous to be 
called by this name. . . . If we have a common denominator, it lacks a name” 
(Brodsky, 1990: 107). This definitional diversity in part reflects the varied 
circumstances that lead to or ensue from exile. It also reveals contentions 
among exile communities as to what exemplifies ‘the exile’. During the Cold 
War, for instance, many exiled groups in the West felt overshadowed by 
Russian exiles.! 

If we resist the temptation of a solitary definition, the mosaic of exile- 
dom displays multiple experiences framed in forced migration to geogra- 
phies, histories and cultures not of one’s own choice. Despite their diversity, 
political exiles share commonalities: exiles are forced to leave; they express 
their discontent; and they continue their opposition in exile to make their 
return possible.? Recognizing common ground is important in creating a 
structural context for exilic experiences, or, as Marc Robinson puts it, a “sense 
of kinship with fellow exiles’ — both inter- and intra-communally. The exiles 
are then ‘able to make the next important rescue: to distinguish their own dis- 
placements from those of others — and so restore their individuality’ (Robin- 
son, 1994: xv). 

Exile is not a once-and-forever status; it has a history. Material and 
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intellectual aspects of exilic life are dynamic processes that affect and are in 
turn affected by time. Exiles can become immigrants, just as circumstances 
could make the latter exiles. Yet, as South African Es’kia Mphahlele points 
out, one element remains constant throughout exiles’ history: their “attitude 
. . to the circumstances prevailing in [the] homeland that are bound to influ- 
ence [them] psychologically’ (Mphahlele, 1994: 120). The anger, disbelief and 
refusal of the early days gradually subside, giving way to acceptance of exile 
as real and long lasting. As exile Andrew Graham-Yooll (1982: 6) observes of 
Latin American political exiles in Europe, even political commitment may be 
lost due to distance, language, lack of time or disillusionment. Raised in the 
new home, children of exile develop stronger bonds with the new country. 
As the parents’ hostland becomes home for this younger generation, children 
of exile establish ties with their country of origin in a manner different from 
their parents. Sonia Grmela’s study. of second-generation Chilean exiles in 
Canada offers one possible scenario. Though second-generation Chileans 
identified with the political identity of their parents and Chilean culture, they 
remained reluctant about political activism to ‘liberate’ the home (Grmela, 
1991: 227). 

Whether exiles actually return home following a political change in their 
native country depends on several objective and subjective factors. A lengthy 
exile, for instance, could strengthen one’s roots in the new environment, so 
much that an exile becomes an emigrant. Yet until such a transformation does 
take place, political exiles maintain their identity if their intellectual and 
political commitment remains with the homeland. 

My definition of exile in this article relates primarily to leftist Iranian 
exiles. Such a definition closely resembles Yossi Shain’s description of revol- 
utionary political exiles seeking to replace their country’s regime and to 
reconstruct their native social order? As he suggests, central to this group’s 
exilic experience is a constant struggle for recognition and loyalty (Shain, 
1989: 17). 

Is doing sociology in the context of exile different from its practice in 
non-exilic conditions? (I refer to sociology specifically because I am a soci- 
ologist but, in this context, that rubric also compasses all other social sci- 
ences.) To the extent that any sociological endeavor signifies some sort of 
distancing from one’s surroundings, perhaps most — if not all — sociologists 
do share some sort of exile-like experience. But the actuality of living in exile, 
being an in-between person, seeing oneself both here and there yet belong- 
ing to neither, is an imposing reality. Exiled sociologists also work in a milieu 
different from that of their émigré colleagues. That émigré sociologists are 
non-natives in their work environment puts them in a situation similar to that 
of exiled sociologists. But migration is a choice; exile, a punishment. The 
nuances of these differences cannot be overlooked. This reality does at least 
in part explain the interest of many émigré sociologists in studying their new 
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home, while many exiled sociologists maintain a primary preoccupation with 
their lost native land. Coser (1984) in his Refugee Scholars in America, for 
instance, investigates mainly those refugee intellectuals who “decided from 
the beginning to make this country their new permanent home” (Coser, 1984: 
3). Hence, Coser concludes that the majority of these intellectuals are ‘more 
like new immigrants’ rather than refugees proper.* 

I do not intend to offer a gloomy, dreary picture of exile. Exile is not 
necessarily all bad, a nightmarish abyss. Yet, even the best that exilic life can 
offer becomes problematic and complicated. Neither intellectual exile of the 
native sociologists nor the mere foreignness of émigré sociologists quite 
reflects the exilic condition. Intellectual exiles have their roots firmly in their 
native ground — whatever else might be questioned about them, their belong- 
ing to the land is not. Emigré sociologists might continue to reflect upon the 
motherland, but just as their departure was a conscious decision, their pro- 
fessional preoccupation with the homeland is also informed by that choice. 
Their new land might be new, but it is theirs, or at least they want it to be. 
Exile sociology cannot be practiced in one’s homeland because it stems from 
circumstances that resulted in exile in the first place. Exiles are physically in 
one land, intellectually in another. Square pegs in round holes. 

Working under exilic conditions makes exile sociology political in nature. 
Though seizure of state power is not (necessarily) on the agenda of such a 
craft (as Shain suggests is characteristic of political exile), exile sociology is 
political at least for its involvement in cultural politics, in its reflections on 
various sociocultural factors involved in exiledom. I discuss sociology not 
only as a scientific field of investigation, but also as a critical tool in the 
‘making of culture’. Sociology thus becomes reflexive and proactive rather 
than (merely) interpretative. These roles place sociological investigation amid 
diverse, at times even conflicting, relationships with the academic community, 
activists inside and outside the homeland and the ruling political structure in 
the homeland. Within the exilic community, sociology is encouraged for its 
contribution to the analyses of political defeat, regrouping and remobiliza- 
tion. But it is a far from smooth relationship. Sociological endeavor is pulled 
in two different — and often contradictory — directions. Radical sloganism 
finds sociology attractive for its analytical power. But sloganism often con- 
fines sociology’s analytical abilities to the imperatives of a ‘politics of 
urgency’, that is, seeking pragmatic solutions to problems at hand. 

In this article, I address certain tasks facing sociology in exile.? By exile, 
I mean a punishment for outright refusal of the dominant social and politi- 
cal order. Consequently, the state comes to occupy a prominent place in the 
exiles’ relationship with their homeland. My starting point is actual — not 
metaphoric — exile. The actuality of exile creates parameters of exilic experi- 
ence that are profoundly distinct from those of metaphoric exile. Borders and 
complications of border crossing are real here: any return or repatriation 
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requires some implicit or explicit permission by the border patrol — the same 
governing body that made exile inevitable for its opponents. Thus, temporal 
returns or permanent repatriation have real consequences in the identity and 
politics of the exiled sociologist. 

This article includes observations informed by personal experiences of 
both practicing sociology in exile and studying an exilic community. Since 
1991, I have been involved in fieldwork research in North America and 
Europe among Iranian exiles. These are leftist activists who have opposed the 
Islamic Republic of Iran (IRI) since its inception in 1979. After a few years 
of internal battles and hide-and-seek, after a brutal suppression of the oppo- 
sition by the IRI, which included the imprisonment, torture and execution 
of a great many, these activists fled Iran. 

I did not experience this type of border crossing, though the reality of 
being an exile unfolded before my eyes after the Iranian Revolution of 1979. 
I left Iran shortly before the revolution to study in the USA. My intention 
was to return home upon the completion of my education. As the intensity 
of political partisanship in post-revolutionary Iran consumed students and 
intellectuals abroad, I came to the painful realization during the 1980s that 
the borders of my homeland were closed to me, a secular, feminist sociolo- 
gist vociferous in his criticisms of the Islamic state. Soon after I finished my 
doctoral education, I entertained the possibility of entering Iranian academe. 
I found out that a first step in this process was to submit, along with other 
documents, my doctoral dissertation to the authorities of the Iranian Min- 
istry of Higher Education, to verify my academic credentials and assess my 
‘fitness’ — that is, my loyalty to the regime. Even in the unlikely case of their 
not knowing of my intellectual involvement in oppositional politics abroad, 
I realized that the sheer requirement of submitting the thesis would put me 
in jeopardy. My dissertation investigated the changing gender relations in 
Iran during the decades preceding the revolution, and studied the articulation 
of the ‘woman question’ by the women’s movement, the Left and the 
Islamists. Were I to make my dissertation ‘presentable’ at all to an inquisition 
committee in the Iranian government, I would have had to excise more than 
three-quarters of the thesis. The fleeting hope of returning home vanished; 
the inevitability of exile sank in. 

My sociological discourse here is thus unavoidably interwoven with 
autobiographical narratives. 


The Actuality of Exile 


In much writing about the exile-like condition of intellectual life, banishment 
is often treated as a metaphor, an intellectual or spiritual uneasiness of the cre- 
ative mind in its immediate milieu. If physical distancing does take place, it 
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often relates to writers driven to live abroad due to non-conformity with the 
homeland's intellectual and artistic traditions. Gurr (1981), for instance, 
refers to ‘creative exiles’, that is, artists who leave behind small, close-knit 
communities with little freedom for creativity, for the chaotic, bureaucratic 
metropolis and artistic freedom. Yet helpful as metaphoric categories like 
‘creative exile’ might be, we must keep in mind that a metaphoric exile is not 
exactly the real exile, no matter how similar the two might appear. Despite 
their similarities, sociocultural alienation in one's land and actual political 
exile — either within or without one's homeland — involve distinct mechan- 
isms. This caution is warranted not only because of the magnitude of refugee 
and exile occurrences in modern times, but especially because the fabric of 
contemporary social life is wrought with instances of social alienation and 
spatial displacement (see, for example, Featherstone and Lash, 1995). Inces- 
sant border crossing as a recurrent phenomenon of modern society has made 
it increasingly difficult for societies to retain a stable identity. But if we equate 
this general condition with banishment, are we not all exiles? And does not 
exile as a sociological category of investigation thereby lose its meaning? Such 
indiscriminate usage of the term, I believe, distorts the severity of the exilic 
experience. It confuses the fluidity of sociocultural experience of modernity 
with the rigidity of the traumatic life or death situation of exilic flight. Exile 
is a real experience of expulsion or rejection from one’s homeland. 

To be sure, metaphoric exile can become actual if social estrangement 
leads to voluntary or involuntary exile. My definition of social estrangement 
is illuminated by the discussion of the stranger in the writings of Simmel 
(1971) and Schutz (1976). But, unlike previous discussions that focus on 
spatial change, my assessment of ‘otherness’ addresses the internal dynamics 
of a society that produces social strangers. Access to social, economic, politi- 
cal and cultural resources is essential in having the power to define social 
norms. Those deprived of these resources are often defined and judged in 
relation to the proposed norms of the powerful. These relationships con- 
stantly produce social estrangement, a condition of ‘otherness’ which results 
from the internal dynamics of a society. ‘Social strangers’ might succeed in 
modifying normative borders of their society. Alternatively, they may experi- 
ence defeat, leading to internal or external exile.” 

In Farsi, the word tab‘yd (exile) means to make or send to a distance, a 
tab‘ydy is one who is banished. Unlike a tab‘ydy, a panahandih or refugee is 
a person who has sought refuge (panabjoo: one seeking refuge). Under these 
semantic considerations, refugees and exiles predicate distinctions that 
authors such as Kolakowski (1985) have made. For Kolakowski, refugees flee, 
whereas exiles are banished. The refugee is an actor; the exile, acted upon. Yet 
distinctions of this sort often pale in light of the intensity of exilic experience. 
The centrality of distancing through banishment is so pronounced that 
lexicographic nuances lose significance. In the vernacular of contemporary 
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Iranian expatriates, for example, tab‘yd and panahandih become virtually 
synonymous. For most refugees, receiving a sentence of banishment from the 
political police of the Islamic Republic was an unimaginable luxury. They 
escaped the wrath of an insatiable political system that was not content unless 
they were physically or morally — or in many cases both — destroyed. 
Tab‘ydyha (the exiles) go through different stages before settling in the host- 
land. They must first seek asylum, or become panahjooyan (asylum seekers). 
Upon acceptance, panahjooyan become panahandigan (refugees). All along, 
however, they are panahandigan or tab‘ydyha. All along, however, they live 
in tab‘yd. I, too, in my writings have reflected this condition by using 
‘refugee’ and ‘exile’ interchangeably. 

Exile means a mind torn asunder, pieces missing, pieces extra, memories 
convoluted. At times, a short stretch of a remote street living vividly in one’s 
memory represents the homeland; at others, no concrete artifact from home 
suffices. At times, the four walls of one’s hostland house become home; at 
others, not even one’s legal entitlement to citizenry suffices. At times, a short 
poem, a collected volume of essays, an old newspaper from home in the 
mother tongue become home; at others, not even the solid ground of the 
hostland under your feet suffices. Exile means the painful realization that 
where you live is and is not home, and that you do and do not live where 
home is. In the words of the exiled Iranian poet, Esmail Khoi (1998a: 21), 
“The Tehran of my exile — alas — is London’. Exile thus involves redefining 
and remapping borders, homeland and hostland. Borders become ‘the sites 
of differences between interiority and exteriority; they are points of infinite 
regressions’ (JanMohamed, 1992: 103). But in the process of redefining, real 
geography does not evaporate into thin air. Borders are real spaces. Both in 
moving from and returning to the homeland, borders impose their harsh 
reality. 

The actuality of exile has profound implications for sociological investi- 
gation. Homelessness and statelessness deprive one of a sense of belonging. 
In After the Last Sky, Edward Said (1986) argues that, denied entitlement to 
their land, Palestinians have become unwanted guests everywhere. Not 
having a ‘state of their own to shield them’, Palestinians’ diasporic experience 
has been an entanglement of constant ‘mobility and insecurity’, simul- 
taneously dislocating and fencing them in (Said, 1986: 11). Said insists the 
study of banishment must begin by stripping exile from romantic conno- 
tations of being a breeding ground for creativity (Said, 1984: 50). 

Undoubtedly, exiles have been quite influential in the shaping of our 
world culture (Crawford, 1953; Eagleton, 1970; Heilbut, 1983). But exile for 
many entails downward mobility in socioeconomic status and loss of social 
support networks. Far from an exotic island of creativity, exile could easily 
become a swamp. Exilic literature, especially that produced during the early 
stages of exile, is filled with nostalgia for the homeland. Even for the literary 
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exile who never felt at home back home, the sheer fact of no longer living 
there creates immeasurable distress. The Iranian playwright and social critic 
Gholamhossein Sa‘edi led a short life of perpetual misery in exile. For Esmail 
Khoi, considered among the greatest Iranian poets in exile, being distanced 
from home is a nightmarish reality. A marginalized intellectual in his home- 
land, he now has the security of living in Great Britain. But even there he 
finds himself on the margin of society because he finds no mark of his making 
on this ‘paradise’. In one of his poetic reflections on exile, he voices a heart- 
breaking desire that may never actualize: 


Happy the moment 

When I depart from this paradise 

Towards my home 

Towards the heart of my own hell! (Khoi, 1998b: 73) 


The title of Khoi’s poem, Bydarkoja, reflects the agony of exile. It consists of 
three words: By means ‘without’, ‘deprived’, ‘lacking’. Dar means ‘in’, 
‘inside’ and ‘door’. Koja means ‘where’ and ‘place’. Put together, bydarkoja 
means ‘no where to turn to’, ‘homeless’, ‘vagrant’, ‘exile’ and ‘no man’s land’. 
Having no place anywhere, returning from a paradise that is not to ‘the heart 
of one’s own hell’ — this sense of not belonging to any specific bordered terri- 
tory, yet being imprisoned out of one and inside another, results not from a 
metaphoric exilic sentiment. This is a real experience of being uprooted that 
makes a prolific poet like Khoi feel like an ‘unwanted guest’ at a ‘table of 
humbling kindness’. 

This I emphasize because sociologists in exile cannot offer an account of 
the harrowing experience of exile unless they come to terms with their own 
intimate experience of it. And this must be done not only through address- 
ing the agonizing experience of banishment, but also without succumbing to 
the abyss of despair. For one promise of sociology is to go beyond experi- 
ence, to the realm of explanation, to link “biography” and “history”. So, when 
sociologists embark on a theoretical journey of exile, they need to see their 
own lives beyond the immediate pain, to grasp the social factors that have 
made exile possible. 

Sociology in exile is thus a reflexive inquiry. It is a study of a reality in 
which we are immersed. This ‘sociology from within’, as Dorothy Smith 
(1990) argues for regarding a sociology of women, enables us to recognize 
the production of exile as integral to the daily unfolding of sociopolitical life. 
Exile is not an unfortunate moment in the history of a society; it reveals a 
mechanism of intolerance, a condition of the inability of a ruling power to 
accommodate changing or challenging sociopolitical trends. Neither exiling 
nor the exiled constitute aberrations. Individuals aspire to new ideals inspired 
by the changes that rearrange the fabric of social lives. Yet some emerging 
aspirations are not congruent with the agendas of ruling powers, leading them 
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to employ measures to control their opponents. Exiling is a containment 
attempt, part of a wider policy of vanishing and banishing the opponents. 
Shu-Yun Ma observes that regardless of the state's intention, “to allow exit 
has helped the Chinese government reduce domestic [oppositional] voice” 
(Ma, 1993: 375). In post-coup Chile, Pinochet offered exile as a humane 
alternative to prison, or a worse fate, for “enemies of the nation””, and relied 
on “massive exile’ of the Chilean Left to consolidate his dictatorship (Wright 
and Oñate, 1998: 171). 

Exile then does not simply reflect a set of policies regarding the state 
monopolization of coercive means of control. It also reflects the power 
struggle embedded in the cultural and symbolic representation of the com- 
munity. Exiles represent the segment of the population which resists mar- 
ginalization to oblivion. As such, exiles benefit from a societal vision shared 
by other oppressed, marginalized groups: the double consciousness. 
Oppressed groups, marginalized groups and social strangers develop the 
double consciousness through constantly viewing themselves from two 
points of view, one’s own and others”.? Since the values and parameters of 
their personal and social lives are defined by those in power, exiles find them- 
selves living simultaneously inside and outside their society. They are social- 
ized into values, beliefs and roles at odds with their own social experience. 
They learn to look at themselves through the prism of beliefs that purport to 
reflect the whole society — that is, including them — but they do not find their 
visage in that reflection, do not hear their voice in that echo. This ‘collective’ 
identity is contiguous with another consciousness rooted in the realities of 
their lived experience. Marginalized and exiled as this consciousness is in the 
hierarchical social world, it rarely enjoys the chance to attain a crystal clarity. 
Experiences go unnamed, scenery becomes incomprehensible, visions get 
muddied.!° 

As for other oppressed and marginalized groups, for the exile, too, 
double consciousness clearly demonstrates a limiting dynamics. Yet it also 
denotes ‘opportunities for developing an alternative knowledge of — and 
vision for — society. This standpoint offers the opportunity to view society 
from bottom up, through the wide angle of having seen and experienced the 
suffering of being exploited, oppressed, persecuted and ousted. 

To adopt this vision of social life, however, is not possible through the 
add-and-stir technique. We cannot merely study the exile as ‘just another’ 
social phenomenon and the exiled as ‘just another’ segment of the population. 
Exiling calls for a re-visioning of the homeland from the standpoint of the 
exiled. It means not only giving voice to those overlooked, denied existence 
or silenced, but also reinterpreting social relationships on the premise that 
these individuals matter, that understanding their experience is essential to 
fathoming how their society is shaped. In this regard, I consider exile soci- 
ology as quintessentially political sociology. 
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The story of a society must be written from the standpoint of those it 
sets apart as strangers, banishes as unwanted and vanishes as dangerous. The 
real parameters of order and change must be measured from the standpoint 
of these alienated groups. This, obviously, does not entail jettisoning the 
experiences of non-marginalized groups — for mainstream ideas structure ‘the 
material relations in which all parties are forced to participate, and therefore 
cannot be dismissed as simply false’ (Hartsock, 1987: 159) — but looking at 
them also in the context of marginalization and banishment. 


Exile as Punishment 


Reflections on intellectual exiles correctly identify the obvious: the feeling of 
estrangement from one’s homeland. Deep-rooted feelings of ‘not-belonging’, 
‘being different’, or being viewed as ‘the other’ create social estrangement. 
But merely feeling alienated does not create exile. Social strangers must be 
considered a threat before they are exiled. Resisting and rejecting the domi- 
nant order, acting with the intention of changing or modifying existing con- 
ditions are essential in the exilic process. Such actions result in coercive 
reactions by the dominant group to ‘restore order’, for which banishment is 
only one tool. This antagonistic relationship between exiles (former social 
strangers) and the sources of power is central to the process of exile formation 
and remaining exiled. A social stranger deemed harmless is tolerated, 
becomes conciliatory, rarely becomes subjected to exile. 

A transformation from social estrangement to exile entails three factors. 
First, a counter-order orientation or movement, posing — or perceived to pose 
— a threat to the dominant order (‘the society’), evoking the reaction of the 
dominant order. Second, a subordinate or defeated position, placing the social 
strangers at risk. Third, a spatial displacement of the strangers in order to 
- limit their physical presence or to effect permanent banishment. 

Only by reckoning with these pivotal processes can we see exilic life as 
rooted in its homeland, with all those complications that transplantation to 
the hostland entails. Exile, then, becomes a moment in the history of the 
homeland; exiles, rooted and linked to that history. Exploring sexual politics 
among Iranian political exiles, for instance, I have argued for positioning 
gender and sexual dynamics among this group in relation to both Iran’s 
changing gender relations since the 1960s and the subculture of the Iranian 
Left (Shahidian, 1996). In my study, I found contextualization crucial in 
avoiding an essentialist representation of ‘Iranian culture’ and ‘Iranian immi- 
grants’ (Shahidian, 1999a). I found it also pivotal in warding off accusation 
(or attribution, depending on the viewer’s standpoint) of westernization, that 
haunts anyone defiant of dominant norms. In both instances of Iranian exile 
and migration, gender dynamics and sexuality are better explained as 
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resulting from indigenous sources. That indigenous setting shapes the inter- 
action of internal and external factors. Exiled and immigrant communities 
become active makers of their lives and not passive recipients.!! 

Placed in the context of these processes, exile sociology becomes a soci- 
ology of remembering. According to Brodsky, an exiled writer is basically “a 
retrospective and retroactive being’ (Brodsky, 1990: 104). This judgment is 
equally valid for sociology in exile. Brodsky considers this retrieval of the 
past, this trip to memoryland, a disdain for future — ‘he simply doesn’t want 
tomorrow to arrive’ (Brodsky, 1990: 106). But exiles do not avoid the future; 
they aim to encounter it with lessons from the past. In conditions of censor- 
ship and political suppression, sociological investigation of exile becomes one 
of the rare opportunities for recording the lives of real men and women, 
struggling under real circumstances to challenge existing orders and make 
their own histories. Interpolating the narratives of these people in socio- 
logical discourse gives them a voice that might otherwise become silenced. 
Sociology thus becomes a repository of collective memory of social move- 
ments. Moreover, it creates a space for disclosing dynamics of social control 
and resistance. If the wounds of exile do not heal, then perhaps sociology pro- 
vides an opportunity to numb the pain. 


Exile as Refusal 


Defining exile merely as punishment portrays exiles as passive victims. But if 
they are to remain exiled, passive they cannot be. Exile is an acquired iden- 
tity and must be actively and continually constructed. One might more accu- 
rately view exile as refusal. Exile is a double-edged sword for the exiling 
government. For the Chilean military, mass exile paved the road to wide- 
spread control. But exile also became an occasion for ‘fighting the dictator- 
ship from afar’. Though exile ‘removed the bulk of the active left from the 
country it also gave regime opponents the means to disseminate their message 
throughout the world and mount a vigorous campaign to deny the military 
regime the legitimacy it sought’ (Wright and Oñate, 1998: 149). 

The condition of exile emerges from battle, becoming possible through 
the involved parties’ realization of the outcome: one recognizes its strength 
and victory, the other its weakness and defeat — or momentary setback. But 
this is only the initial refusal and punishment. JanMohamed (1992: 99) points 
out the central issue in defining exile as the particular circumstances under 
which one has left their country. We need, nonetheless, to bear in mind that 
border crossing is a relationship, not an act. Though exiles might literally tra- 
verse the boundary only once, the relationship with the homeland’s border 
(that is, whether they return home) is a continuous concern — or, more accu- 
rately, a challenge — especially for the political exile. Among Chilean exiles, 
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crossing the borders back into Chile became a site of struggle. The exiles 
sought ways to pressure the military regime to open borders (Wright and 
Oñate, 1998: 171-97). Ma (1993) makes a similar observation about Chinese 
exiles: the struggle for return involves demands for fundamental changes 
which undermine the dominant political system. For Iranian exiles, on the 
other hand, warding off the lure of repatriation has been the challenge, as the 
IRI opts to attract human and financial capital from abroad, and uses ex- 
patriates’ return to portray itself as a gentle, forgiving, nationally legitimate 
state. Lengthy exile involves heartbreaking ruptures of relationships, absent 
mourning or celebrations. Furthermore, the skilled, the well off or the well 
known are enticed by exiling governments for a variety of reasons, ranging 
from gestures of good will to appeals due to economic and personnel impera- 
tives of Realpolitik. Governments offer passage and opportunities for tapping 
untouched resources. They ask for nothing in return — but kind words and 
‘realistic analyses’. 

Aside from idiosyncratic cases, exile is first and foremost a collective con- 
dition — as is repatriation. Structural changes must occur before a collective 
repatriation, signifying the demise of exilic conditions, can be possible. If 
exile is punishment, repatriation on terms of the exiling power punishes again 
as the prodigals admit futility. 

Exile, then, is inflicted upon one; but remaining exiled makes a counter- 
statement. 

Viewing banishment as refusal sheds new light upon its punitive punish- 
ment component. Exile differs from other punishments in that the latter are 
specified: ten years of solitary confinement, life imprisonment, even death. 
When the term is served, punishment is terminated. Exile has no term. The 
ruling power might banish their opponents, but these opponents may in turn 
disregard the legitimacy of the ruling power. And as long as they do so, they 
remain exiled. In a sense, exiles decide the terms of their punishment. One 
cannot not be an exile and be in exile. Once, granted permission to go home, 
one returns on their terms, one is no longer an exile. This, however, does not 
preclude the possibility of internal exile, or a return to exile, as many re- 
patriated Chilean exiles have experienced (Wright and Oñate, 1998: 198-225). 

Refining the parameters of refusal both at home and in exile — that is, 
where the ‘political’ is located — is thus a key component of exile sociology. 
To situate exiles as actors in the proper sociohistorical context requires 
careful treading on the terrain of politicized memories; it enjoins redeeming 
and reappropriating stories of struggle and pain. But this task must be accom- 
plished as remembering that illuminates comprehension of the past and 
future, not mourning the wounds of the past. Such exercise runs opposite to 
a dichotomizing, lamenting mind that posits ‘them’ as all evil and ‘us’ as all 
good. Situating, in other words, entails a critical reappropriation of both sides 
of the battle as real actors in real historical circumstances. In contrast, then, 
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perceiving the past monolithically results in resentment of the past. Sociology 
of exile is, among other things, a sociology of defeat. And defeat fosters 
resentment toward organized oppositional politics, comrades, compatriots, 
even national identity. Sifting problems from resentments, failures from 
mockery, uncompromising criticisms from categorical denials is a taxing 
endeavor, but only by so discriminating can exile sociology articulate an 
alternative interpretation of home. 

A tightly related issue involves resisting the abuse of testimony in the 
process of political and cultural presentation of testimonies. Antonin Liehm, 
a Cold War Czechoslovakian exile, warns about testimony becoming ‘trans- 
formed into exploitation’. He states: “We are asked to testify, not because 
people are really interested in us and our experience, but because they want 
us to exorcise their own fears and obsessions’ (Glad, 1990: 23). Iranian exiles 
often face the same dilemma and find it necessary to distinguish between their 
criticism of Islam and the Islamic state, and racist demonization of Middle 
Easterners and Muslims (for details, see Shahidian, 1996). 


Border Crossing in Time and Space 


Since exile is a refusal of the dominant home order, it comes as no surprise 
that the homeland is recast in exile as problematic. Studying the native land 
when one is exiled derives from many factors. In the initial stages of exile, 
when there is much hope that exile is only for a short while, such analysis 
erects a ‘protective shield’ between oneself and the new environment (Shahid- 
ian, 1996: 47). That shield relieves one from the long-term reality of exile, 
from the necessity of getting ‘too close’ to the host society as both a new 
home and a field of investigation. Intellectual preoccupation with the home- 
land suspends exiles in time and space: they live in one place looking back- 
ward to another. The gaze is fixed on the homeland, the scenery never 
changes — nor necessarily does one's vantage point. Home and nostalgia 
occupy such prominence that this investigation could accurately be called 
“the literature of the past” (Tran, 1993: 78). 

But the closing of the homeland's border ironically could open up new 
horizons. The political and civil safety of exile offers a forum where criticism 
can develop in relative freedom. This is the open space ‘between culture and 
system’ that Said (1983) deems essential for theory’s autonomy and freedom 
from the sociopolitical interests of the homeland. Said indeed puts exiled 
intellectuals in a favored position. In Representations of the Intellectual 
(Said, 1994), for instance, as he points out the many traps of intellectual 
reasoning — nationalism, traditionalism, professionalism, power, institutions 
and religion — so he seeks the solution in the exilic condition of institution- 
ally decentralized intellectuals. The other side of banishment is arriving at 
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new territories, seeing fresh sceneries. The homeland takes on a new appear- 
ance when re-visioned. 

Homelessness becomes an opportunity for worldliness (Robbins, 1983). 
One modifies the native intellectual outlook, the ‘filter of political and intel- 
lectual abstraction’ (Roth, 1990: 400),!2 and explores the homeland anew. 
Multiculturalism stimulates intellectual production. The writer becomes the 
intersection of ‘thousands of trains’ that lure ‘a wealth of unfamiliar things 
into the net of language’ (Nizon, 1995: 474). Now, the landscape undergoes 
alteration because knowledge here does not merely supplement political 
advocacy, intellectual convictions or even emotional ties, but invites one to 
new ways of reasoning and articulating. I remember my challenging under- 
graduate years when western-generated information merely functioned as a 
footnote to what I considered realistic about Iran. The suspension between 
two intellectual worlds was quite obvious: I learned many things in my 
classes, but little could my newly acquired knowledge teach me about my 
native politics and society. That was, of course, partly reaction to the impo- 
sition of prefabricated theories to our lives and experiences — a resistance to 
becoming reduced to an example for theories by ‘them’ about ‘us’. It took 
me a while to recognize voices in academe that echoed concerns similar to 
ours. 

Yet exile also denotes a passive relationship to space because one does not 
go to exile, one is exiled. Forced rupture from one’s home problematizes the 
relationship between self and home in time and space. “Distance in space rein- 
forces the effect of distance in time’ (Gurr, 1981: 10). The homeland becomes 
a place from the past, not just due to memory, but also because events and 
circumstances of that time have shaped exilic life. Those events become a 
puzzle that the exile has to put together. “Why have we ended up here? What 
has happened?’ The exile must understand this dynamic to solve the puzzle. 
Jorge Edwards notes writers inside Chile resorted to allegorical ambiguities, 
black humor and fantasy to evade the perils of censorship, while Chilean exile 
novelists favored the historical-social novel. This genre allowed them to 
recount historical facts and processes that brought about their exile (in Glad, 
1990: 71). Gurr (1981: 11) correctly observes that exiles ‘flee from their own 
society and history at an early age. They spend the next decade or more of 
their lives constructing a vision of the lost home in their fiction.’ Here time 
and space are intertwined, not only in the ‘early age’ at which (creative) exiles 
leave home, but in their preoccupation with memories of past times in exile. 
But here, once again, actualities account for some differences between 
genuine and metaphoric exiles. Whereas Gurr’s “creative exiles” recounting 
of the past in the present is predominantly a constructive project, actual exiles 
simultaneously de- and reconstruct their spatial past.3 Their objective is not 
digging up a lost identity, but carving a new one. Exiles do not live for the 
past. They live for the future. Their exile is part of what the Iranian poet 
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Esmail Khoi calls the “eternal moment’, a moment that has started to pre- 
occupy their mind even at home. “Home”, that is remembrance of past places 
in the present, is not an archeological site, but a workshop. Exile, as either a 
punishment or a timely escape from punishment, profoundly affects the 
memory of home. When home is marked by war, persecution, imprisonment, 
torture and execution, order disappears. The sheer fact that exile results from 
defeat indicates the heart-wrenching memory of home. For this reason, 
unlike the inwardly directed self-awareness of the “creative exile”, the genuine 
exiles’ awareness moves dialectically between personal and sociopolitical 
poles. The inquisitive gaze is first directed outward, then inward — then 
outward, then inward again... 

Both space and time find chaotic order in the exilic mind. The memory, 
already marred by horrifying reminiscences, searches in the divergent 
moments of the past for a common historical interpretation — ‘our history’. 
Distant and near memories come to life, offering explanation as to why things 
have happened in the ‘present’ — a ‘present’ which itself goes back to yester- 
years of battles at home. That is to say, the present finds a stronghold in exiles’ 
historical memory. Past events maintain their relevance and validate the con- 
tinuation of the exilic condition (if the present differs from what the exiles 
have fought against, there is no justification for exile to continue). Stronger 
yet, however, is the future. If the past is revisited in the light of the present, 
both past and present are lived as intertwined dimensions of a futuristic 
project. This maze of historical temporalities is even more complicated by the 
revisions of exiles’ relations with the homeland. Among Iranian exiles on the 
Left, for instance, the hearty effort to reassess the history of Iran coexists with 
a growing distrust of nationalist pride. Commitment to fight against injustice 
verges on support for the autonomy of ethnic and national minorities. 
Furthermore, internal and external localities also abut one another. Through 
their exiled representatives, remote villages come to live next door to large 
cities; north becomes congruous with east, west merges with south. At the 
same time, all locales are scattered throughout many nations, linked over and 
beyond their scatteredness. 


Observing Home — From Afar 


Exile erects a labyrinth of feelings; guilt shows up at every turn. Among the 
exiles’ emotional hurdles, they must come to terms with present life proving 
easier than the existence they abandoned, for loved ones still endure that life. 
Life in exile could obviously mean enjoying the luxuries from which many are 
deprived back at home. And, compared with those who remained at home and 
lost their lives, merely being alive is a luxury — even in exile. But that is not all. 
Exile is not imposed or even ‘chosen’ for its comfort. Exile is punishment: not 
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to languish, but to vanish. To reverse this sentence, the infliction must be 
turned against itself. It must become an opportunity to explore new horizons, 
to think freely, to assess one’s history and society more objectively. This meta- 
morphosis does not occur unless exiles make peace with their feelings of guilt, 
realizing — and repeatedly reminding themselves — that their fate is not a 
choice. 

And that is easier said than done. 

The specter of the past haunts you. It is painful to remember that your 
loved ones are living under the hardship of a tyrannical system, let alone 
remember fallen comrades. One cannot help but wonder now and then, 
‘perhaps I could have been more effective over there’. Even if these issues are 
solved, one must still explore and explain the contours of the inside-outside 
interface, dispel the myth that only those inside can have claim over ‘the 
Truth about our society’. 

Locality and knowledge lies at the heart of the problematic of socio- 
logical enterprise in exile, the practice of which is interwoven with attempts 
to debunk the simplistic equation of spatial with cultural distances. This 
equation is based on the erroneous assumption that living in a land is the 
source of accurate knowledge about that land. This assumes a mirroring of 
the ‘objective world’ by the ‘mind’. Sociologists in exile must both recognize 
themselves and convince others — the expatriates and those living in the 
homeland — about the reliability of their analyses. 

Among Iranian exiles, conceptualization of displacement is concurrent 
with a dismissal of the equation of spatial and cultural distances. Sa‘edi (1994) 
warned his fellow exiles that to avoid disintegration, the banished must 
undertake grand tasks of re-evaluating and reshaping aspects of Iranian 
culture. Other Iranian authors have drawn similarities between exiled authors 
of the post-revolutionary era and Iranian poets of the 15th to mid-18th cen- 
turies, who migrated to India and established the ‘Indian style’ of Farsi poetry 
— a respected cannon of classical literature (Karimi-Hakkak, 1997: 209). This 
revisionary project differs greatly from the task accorded Iranians abroad in 
pre-revolutionary days. Back then, anyone outside Iran was assigned a 
backup role, posht-i jibhih, behind the frontline. A hierarchical relationship 
existed between activists ‘inside’ and supporters ‘abroad’. ‘Insiders’ were 
bona fide revolutionaries with intimate knowledge of Iranian society. ‘Out- 
siders’ could merely sponsor — and that, only upon accepting the leadership 
of insiders. Even when many abroad returned to Iran after the revolution, 
these bipolarities in status and labor persisted. When the IRI’s persecution of 
opposition led to mass exile, a similar conviction shaped exiles’ and insiders’ 
relationships. Exile was presumed a temporary retreat; the IRI would topple 
soon, opening the gates to banished opponents. As this hope vanished, 
however, and former insiders became outsiders, the relationship became more 
problematic. 
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The mass scale of exile and migration in post- -revolutionary Iran, and the 
fact that political activists were escaping the j Jaws of death, made it clear for 
those inside that exile was not an opportunistic way out. Besides, with the 
increased suppression inside Iran, exile offered an opportunity to break the 
silence and inform the international public about the situation in Iran. Some 
political organizations also used their chapters in exile as communication 
centers in order to keep internal contacts to a minimum and evade the politi- 
cal police. The initial favorable approach to exiles has continued to date. 
Feminist activists in Iran, for instance, have acknowledged on several oc- 
casions the reciprocity of internal and external activism.!* Yet this is not to 
suggest the absence of tension. Discrepancies particularly revolve around 
political strategies and tactics. As exiles criticize some intellectuals in Iran for 
their limited, reformist political visions, insiders in turn claim that activists 
abroad are unfamiliar with the situation in Iran. 

The point I wish to emphasize is that the appropriation of space and 
location is political. Social and geographic locations are summoned to over- 
shadow fundamental political differences. Spatial distance is used to obfus- 
cate marginalization. Marginalization is concealed to deflect oppositional 
cultural politics. The political and cultural opposition that had led to the 
spatial distancing of the exiled is shoved to the background by a focus on 
spatial distance. Exiled social strangers are (ab)used in a two-pronged attack 
on oppositional culture outside and inside the borders. In this respect, real 
borders constantly appear and disappear. ‘Insiders’ marginalize social 
strangers inside and abroad. Strangers are metaphorically and actually mar- 
ginalized. Actual and metaphoric exiles live together once again under an 
imaginary roof, a refuge located at the borders of the center. They become 
the physically distanced — the marginalized, the vanished and the banished — 
to deter other social strangers. 

But the machination of spatial politics is not limited to within geographic 
boundaries. ‘Insiders’ transgress national borders. Being an ‘insider’ is no 
longer a matter of geographic location, but a self-proclaimed entitlement, a 
self-identified authenticity. Consider, for example, a literary debate between 
two Iranian scholars residing in the USA. Mohammad Ja‘afar Mahjoub 
belonged to the old school of Farsi literary criticism, while Ahmad Karimi- 
Hakkak had been educated in both the old school and modern western tra- 
ditions. In an issue of Iran Nameh, Karimi-Hakkak (1994), as well as Jerome 
Clinton (1994) and other contributors, point out the need to position Iranian 
literary figures such as Hafiz in the context of their histories. Mahjoub (1994) 
considers this approach a personal attack on old historians of Iranian litera- 
ture and a sacrilegious treatment of classical literary figures. Mahjoub’s title, 
‘Comments on Some Westernized and Some Westerners’, points up the 
ignorance, due to location, of his opponents: those who criticize the masters 
are either westernized like Karimi-Hakkak, or westerners, like Clinton. 
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I do not deny the necessity of investigating on location certain topics. 
Were one to study what Iranians think about their life, for example, or how 
they employ different resources in response to daily problems, one would 
undoubtedly need be in Iran. But whether the demand for a separation of 
religion and politics could be overlooked is a political question; being in Iran 
does not justify an affirmative response. How Iranian women negotiate 
Islamic precepts to make life bearable requires being in Iran; determining 
whether such revision sufficiently combats patriarchal oppression does not 
require local residence. 

In effect, as I discussed, spatial distance creates for the exile a buffer zone 
wherein a clearer understanding of existing and ideal trends can form. Con- 
sider the treatment of homosexuality inside and outside Iran as an example. 
Gradually but steadily, exile and immigrant Iranians are becoming aware of 
the normality of homosexuality and the rights of homosexuals. Many within 
the women’s and leftist movements abroad are insisting on the inclusion of 
homosexual rights as a fundamental prerequisite of democracy. These con- 
cerns have been missing in literature emanating from home. One could 
understandably attribute this omission to the fierce legal repercussions for 
such advocacy in the Islamic republic. Yet this treatment of homosexuality 
also, and more significantly, stems from the unchallenged beliefs of many 
activists and women’s studies scholars in Iran. The tenth annual conference 
of the Iranian Women’s Studies Foundation in Washington, DC included a 
session on homosexuality. Shahla Lahiji, a guest speaker and the director of 
Women’s Publications, found the topic so objectionable, and so threatening 
to the safety of participants from her country, that she wrote a scathing letter 
to the organizers. 

We encounter the machination of spatial politics on yet another front. For 
a variety of reasons (the need for specialists, demand for investment, fighting 
among different factions of the government and the dire need in the Islamic 
regime for a gentler self-portrait), some in the Iranian government encourage 
improving relations with populations abroad, even with respect to easing 
border controls. Numerous Iranians now traverse the border, though few are 
willing to repatriate. These travelers recognize major and minor changes that 
lead to insights in the literal sense — i.e., to views inaccessible to those who 
cannot — or refuse to — return to the Islamic state. This privilege, however, has 
become an occasion for some scholars who used to oppose the IRI to justify 
their change to either outright support or loyal opposition. Going to Iran sup- 
posedly lends them access to information that justifies curbing their criticism 
of the Islamic state, and quelling such visionary political demands as the separ- 
ation of religion and state, secular cultural politics, egalitarian economic poli- 
cies and militant feminism. Scholars who refuse this reconciliation have 
complained that the products of their research are looked upon unfavorably 
by their colleagues and former comrades in arms, on the grounds of lacking 
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‘fieldwork’ data. Sharzad Mojab, for instance, reports about the difficulty of 
publishing critical articles about “Islamic feminism’ in peer-reviewed journals, 
since colleagues have changed positions and use the leverage of “peer evalu- 
ation’ to limit criticism.!é The turn of former opponents to minimalist politics 
compromises the raison d’etre of exile — refusing either to be marginalized or 
silenced — by being content with a half-hearted toleration of difference in the 
Islamic state. 

Exile’s political nature underlines the sociological enterprise once again. 
The political and the cultural converge in one moment as sociology goes 
beyond an academic discipline and finds concrete translation in culture — in 
the opposition of, say, secular and non-secular interpretations of social 
reality. Exile sociology becomes politicized not only in that it adamantly 
opposes the ruling power, but also because it delves deeply, even mercilessly, 
into the native culture. This strength, or at least resolution, stems from the 
fact that exile is a punishment, an indication of defeat — but a punishment 
against which the exile must rebel. Reflecting about his exilic re-visioning of 
the Philippines, Epifanio San Juan (1998: 192) underlines that ‘the vocation 
of freedom becomes the act of inventing the history of one’s life ... partly 
from memory, partly from dream, partly from hope’. Exiles know that 
without a sea change there is no short- or long-term solution to the problem 
of exile. A sociology of exile is inadequate lest it account for this attempt; it 
is neither exiled nor sociology without critically reflecting on how it shapes, 
and is in turn shaped by, this process. 


Sociology in Translation 


‘Linguistic deprivation’, according to Polish writer Horst Bienek (1990: 41), 
‘is probably the most decisive factor in determining exile; it is what makes 
exile so wretched for the writer.’ Severance from one’s native reader distances 
writers from their immediate readership and in effect constitutes a ‘double 
exile’ — the exiled authors’ banishment and their intellectual absence from, or 
limited presence in, the home intellectual front (Moeller, 1983: 11-13).!” 
Transition to a new language is a complex, difficult process, augmented when, 
as in writing, language simultaneously performs the roles of medium and 
subject of creative expression. Authors exiled to countries with the same 
language as theirs (e.g. an East German author to West Germany) have a 
relatively easier time. But even then, historico-cultural nuances of languages 
continue to impede writing. Some cultures better prepare their writers for 
linguistic diversity; as Romanian author Virgil Tanase relates: ‘It’s true I have 
left a country, Romania, and a language; but in Romanian culture there’s a 
long tradition of writing in other languages’ (cited in Glad, 1990: 25). To be 
sure, the multiculturalism of living within/across several languages can be 
quite empowering for intellectual production. Bienek writes: 
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Lam not at all certain that Witold Gombrowicz, who has remained more Polish 
in his diaries than any Warsaw Pole, would have achieved the same international 
acclaim if he had remained in the cafés of Warsaw. The cosmopolitan nature of 
many great artists can be understood only within the context of exile. (Bienek, 
1990: 45) 


But for most exiles, crossing national, cultural and linguistic boundaries 
proves quite difficult, if not outright impossible. Ariel Dorfman (1999) nar- 
rates his vacillation between English and Spanish. At one juncture, he 
renounced his mother tongue and vowed to immerse himself in the English 
language and American culture. Later, he turned his attention away from 
English and pledged a commitment to Spanish. 

At the same time, however, language is one piece of homeland that 
accompanies the exile. By holding on to the mother tongue, exiles can keep 
their roots alive. Language works as a medium for transplanting oneself and 
rendering one’s new condition meaningful. Nedim Giirsel states his exile 
years in Paris were lived in a linguistic cave: “The truth is, I do not live in a 
city or in a country. J inhabit a language. Turkish is the cave, where I live like 
a stone in the fruit’ (Giirsel, 1990: 60). 

Exiles’ relationship with the mother tongue is dynamic. Giirsel writes 
that he can no longer master the rules of his mother tongue. “The French lan- 
guage, that ultimate place of exile, is beginning to structure my phrases.’ 
Lithuanian Czeslaw Milosz relates a similar experience: 


A writer living among people who speak a language different from his own 
discovers after a while that he senses his native tongue in a new manner... new 
aspects and tonalities of the native tongue are discovered. Thus the narrowing 
down in some areas (street idioms, slang) is compensated for by a widening of 
others (purity of vocabulary, rhythmic expressiveness, syntactic balance). 
(Milosz, 1994: 40) 


In other words, as exiled writers’ lexical repertoire increases, they 
encounter the need to clarify linguistic perspectives and identify corre- 
sponding tools. By ‘linguistic tools’, I mean the use of available vocabulary 
to express concepts and ideas. Recently, for instance, I encountered great 
difficulty in finding Farsi equivalents for subtle distinctions among gender, 

“sex and sexuality. In Farsi, the term encompassing all three is jinsyyat. By 
‘linguistic perspective’, I refer to the structured outlook language creates for 
our thoughts. Even when learning English, I found it easier to study Marx 
and Weber in the new language than in my mother tongue. My sociological 
training gave me concepts not readily translatable into Farsi. 

These concerns with perspective and tools are particularly pivotal in the 
case of exiles who learn their host language systematically, usually in edu- 
cational settings — still more crucial for social scientists whose education 
equips them with a scientific language to articulate their history and culture. 
Among Iranians, for instance, a new generation of scholars in the social 
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sciences and humanities, predominantly living in North America and 
Western Europe, offers systematic analyses of Iranian cultural, political and 
academic traditions. This diasporic endeavor problematizes these scholars’ 
relationship with their native language in several ways. Social scientific analy- 
ses have been equated in Iran with political criticism, causing a chastisement 
of methodological rigor as the idle preoccupation of armchair intellectuals. 
In such a tradition, terminologies are loosely defined and authoritative judg- 
ments replace analytical discussion (see Shahidian, 1995). Along with some 
colleagues in Iran, exiled (and émigré) scholars, then, contribute to the 
development of a ‘precise’ social scientific discourse by introducing new con- 
cepts or through critical evaluation of ideas commonly employed in Farsi 
writings. The new scholarship rigorously adheres to method in an effort to 
demystify authoritative narratives. 

As exiles’ pasts encounter new horizons of the present, they attempt to 
see the present with the eyes of the mother tongue. As new languages paint 
new scenery before their eyes, exiles recognize for the first time the confines 
of the mother tongue. At the same time, the tone — that is, the speaker’s cul- 
tural assumptions and the listener’s impressions — colors the content of exiles’ 
expression. Tone becomes a ubiquitous fleeting phenomenon in the articu- 
lation of both languages. It is clear and discernible one moment, opaque and 
unexplainable the next. Now a blessing, now a curse. 

One solution to the problem of tone is to continue writing in the mother 
tongue, as most literary exiles have (Brooke-Rose, 1996: 294). Another solu- 
tion is the complete abandonment of one’s native language and the adoption 
of the host tongue (see, for example, Tucker, 1991: xxiii). Neither alternative 
seems viable to me for an exiled sociologist. Reflection on exile is never 
divorced from the concrete structural conditions that shape it, conditions 
mediated first through the mother tongue and afterwards through both 
tongues. The choice is even more remote for a sociologist of the exiled: exiles 
demand available interpretations either directly or through translation (or 
often by both means). One should resolve to adopt both native and new lan- 
guages, constantly crossing their fluid boundaries. 

This linguistic journey, then, is influenced in part by the desire to be 
heard by a larger audience, a desire shared by scholars and the community 
they study. Where the poet or novelist might flourish in the mother tongue, 
the exiled sociologist must read and write in a different language. A poet like 
Khoi, fluent in both Farsi and English, can choose to say that his native land 
is the Farsi language itself and that through Farsi, he can relate to Iran for 
time immemorial. Though British educated, Khoi’s primary audience is 
Iranian. Undoubtedly, of course, Khoi, too, faces the challenge of transport- 
ing ideas and images from one language to another. (That differentiates him 
from such authors as Sa‘edi, who simply refused to learn French during his 
short years of exile.) But that is not a constant challenge. At the moment of 
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composing, when the poet seeks appropriate words to house his images, 
when he chooses metaphors as linguistic attire for his ideas, the language of 
his universe is predominantly Farsi. This is even more evident in the case of 
many authors who, though living in the West, are not necessarily fluent in 
the literary genre of their hostland. But those who write in a non-native lan- 
guage (or write in both native and non-native languages) ultimately face the 
challenges of this translation/transformation (see Ezzaher, 1994). 

„Writing in English about Iran means constantly translating from Farsi to 
English, taking things out of their linguistic and cultural contexts, qualifying 
concepts like bedarkoja in translation. Similarly, writing in Farsi involves 
translation. But the linguistic challenge is not just limited to finding appro- 
priate equivalence. The exiled sociologist learns a new language and sees the 
world in that linguistic arrangement. The disparity between new and native 
languages underlines the sociological enterprise when writing back into one's 
original tongue. The structure of presentation, vocabulary, even academic 
habits constructs discourses not necessarily familiar to the native reader.!? 
These differences, however, ought not to jeopardize the accessibility of the 
intellectual. Said’s reflection on Adorno is insightful in this regard. Though 
a grand thinker in exile, Adorno’s convoluted and dense language, his delib- 
erate stylistic attempt ‘not to be understood easily and immediately’ discom- 
forts Said (1994: 57). 


Tensional Loyalty 


In the summer of 1992, after my presentation to the Iranian men’s group of 
the Canadian Center for the Victims of Torture, I was entrusted with these 
lines by an exile who enthusiastically attended that session for the ‘chance to 
meet a real Iranian author’: 


You who in different positions have undertaken the responsibility of aiding us, 
beware and remember: we, too, have met our responsibility. We have felt and 
understood the pain of our people, though in a different way. With our struggle 
and with our arms, in prison and under torture, and, away from our homeland, 
by being homeless and refugees. 


The reminder segues to a poem via a sardonic invitation to those ‘in differ- 
ent positions’ to be concerned about the fate of (Iranian) exiles. “You have 
always listened to our pain and sorrow; now listen about our fortune and 
happiness.’ The poem narrates the ‘fortunes’ of a jobless man, scavenging 
through the trash to find food for his family. 

This is the responsibility placed on the sociologist’s shoulders by those 
whose lives he or she shares and investigates: to give voice to the broken and 
unheard who would ‘be recorded in history’ (as a woman refugee put it). 
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Narrating their lives becomes an occasion to think critically — creates a site 
for resistance by not merely voicing disaffection, but also aspiring toward 
alternatives. 

Yet the relationship between exiled sociologists and their expatriates is 
not an easy one. The sociologists both represent the exilic community and 
differ from it; the community both represents and is distanced from them. In 
one respect, scholars achieve celebrity status. As such, they are respected and 
suspected. As they are entrusted with the most intimate details, so also are 
they constantly confronted by doubts about their loyalty, intentions, cre- 
dentials. Their own private lives become more pertinent to their compatriots 
— even thousands of miles apart — than the content of their message. Watch- 
ful eyes constantly remind sociologists that they are supervised. 

The coincidence of cultural and political objectives between sociologists 
and their community of exile entails (at least) as much discord as harmony. 
The two might share similar points, but have also profound paradigmatic and 
discursive differences. Both address dominators and their opponents. In that 
sense, oppositional politics is also reflexive. But the accent in the Realpolitik 
of the opposition falls on attacking the dominator, the enemy. Rehashing 
oppositional praxis is taken seriously, but only to the extent of such revalu- 
ation aiding ‘the cause’. Hence though fellow travelers, exiled sociologist and 
exilic community part company before long. They share a similar diagnosis 
as to the cause of their defeat. On this basis, there are clear answers for such 
questions as: ‘Where do we stand? Where does our loyalty lie, on the side of 
the oppositional politics or with those who oppress?’ Yet the parameters of 
the problems are not defined similarly in the two projects. Beyond the 
immediate responses, one observes two politics of articulation taking shape 
(again, though not necessarily contradictory, at least different): radical theory 
and radical sloganeering. If sociology is to become a site of counter-hegem- 
onic cultural politics, it is vital to remain loyal to radical theory not only in 
confronting silence but in opposing shibboleths. This imperative puts soci- 
ologists in a position, even among the marginalized exiles, of residing simul- 
taneously inside and at the margins — of being familiar and strange, self and 
Other. 

Exiled sociologists cannot help but use both the language and insights of 
their academic training. Social scientific concepts thus become accessible to 
the exile community and thus subject to simplification. How is theory poss- 
ible when ‘class interest’ becomes the prime solution to all sociocultural ques- 
tions? How is theory viable when Eagleton, Jameson and Bourdieu enter the 
realm of oppositional criticism, but — alas — only through the old prisms of 
orthodox Marxism? Once again, we face the clash between a multiplicity of 
analytic voices and the tendency that recognizes one legitimate, urgent analy- 
sis, transcending ‘mere academicism’. 

We face, for instance, problems of accounting for temporal political 
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events. In June 1997, Mohammad Khatami was elected by popular vote as the 
new president of the IRI. He is, of course, a member of the clergy whose 
intention is to save and protect the Islamic state from factionalism, growing 
dissatisfaction and popular pressure. He also has a vision of the Islamic state 
not entirely compatible with others in the Islamic state. He has recognized 
the need for easing the grip of the state, hence has made minimal concessions 
to some of the most frustrated strata of the Iranian population: youths, 
women and the intelligentsia. Publication regulations were modified; stric- 
tures regarding women’s public presence were softened; youth found some 
breathing space. Yet all these reforms, attesting to the effectiveness of popular 
resistance, have been quite limited.1? Many exiles find it difficult to acknow- 
ledge any change in the homeland at all. ‘If we concede that the government 
can and does change, are we abandoning oppositional politics?’ In the context 
of this dichotomist analysis, reforms are dismissed as mere conspiracies. 

Radical theory, to reiterate, must fight two foes: minimalists who have 
acted as a mouthpiece for the state; and sloganeers who dispute the possibility 
of change within the state as constituted. To the former, we need to demon- 
strate that changes are more limited than claimed; to the latter, that all people 
of the state are not the same. 


Facing the Future 


Does doing sociology in the context of exile differ from practice in non-exilic 
conditions? In a sense, exile sociologists are committed to the guiding prin- 
ciple of any critical i investigation of social life — a reflexive, uncompromising, 
historically conditioned pursuit of truth. Such practice, I would like to empha- 
size, yields no omnipotent solutions. Neither exile nor exile sociologist holds 
the crystal ball; they are, simply, individuals banished from home, retaining in 
their backpacks much of their sociocultural past. But limitations notwith- 
standing, exile also offers opportunities for a fresh assessment of that baggage. 

Exile is an outcome of defeat; exile sociology, a reflexive inquiry of that. 
Such sociology is at once testimonial and analytical — a sociology of remem- 
brance that yet liberates memory from nostalgia and turns memory into a 
space for critical reflection. As exile is both punishment and refusal, so too is 
exile sociology. 

Though varied in degrees, sociological enterprises in exile investigate 
problematics that more often than not are of communal concerns. Sociology 
plays a pivotal role in shaping the choices of the exiled community in both 
home and hostland. Exile, an acquired identity, ceaselessly reconstructive, can 
draw on sociological analyses to articulate exilic experience and re-see the 
homeland. 

If exiles succeed in adopting this reflexive approach to their situation, 
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“they are preparing themselves very well for their return home” — as the exiled 
Chilean philosopher Antonio Faundez notes in his dialogue with Paulo 
Freire (1989: 23). Returning home implies a place to ‘return to”. But home has 
now become a foreign land, a new place. The exile 


. . returns to the rocks and sturdy trees of his [sic] origin to find he no longer 
bears the same spatial relationship to those physical manifestations he has 
sheltered in his dreams during his long years of exile; he no longer is a perennial 
season, becoming green again each spring like the trees in their appointed (for 
him preappointed) places. (Tucker, 1991: xx) 


Repatriation also means, in Khoi’s words, going to the heart of one’s 
‘hell’, Exile after exile. Even after return, exiles know that the possibility of 
being re-exiled, the threat of remaining social outcasts, continues to be dan- 
gerously imminent. When Iranian exiles envision the downfall of the Islamic 
state and entertain the possibility of their return home, they are quick in their 
witty advice to each other: ‘Don’t give up your apartment; sublet it for six to 
twelve months — before the new regime starts to kill us.’ Yet though home 
might still be wrought with many old dilemmas, it is also filled with new 
possibilities. Old (and new) exiles may transform ‘structural constraints’ into 
“conjunctural opportunities’? fostering social change for a different future. 


Nofes 


1 See exchanges among Russian and non-Eastern Bloc exiled writers in Glad (1990: 
esp. 117-30). 

2 Some observers (Ma, 1993; Shain, 1989) have suggested that Albert Hirschman's 
(1970) ‘exit, voice, and loyalty’ model could explain political exiledom. Political 
exiles leave the territory of a state, criticize the home regime in the hostland and 
maintain activism to establish new political order in the homeland. But consider- 
ing the compulsory nature of exile, expulsion is more accurate than exit. In this 
context, ‘exit’ cannot be considered a sign of disloyalty, as Hirschman suggests. 

3 This is not to deny leftist tendencies that would opt or settle for ‘improvements’ 
in the Islamic state. 

4 Also see the magnificent autobiographical accounts of four émigré sociologists in 
Bennett Berger's (1990) edited volume, Authors of Their Own Lives. 

5 My views expressed here are predominantly outwardly focused. 1 deal with how 
Las a sociologist encounter my compatriots outside the discipline. This article does 
not delve into my position within academic sociology, a position that similarly 
creates multiple subjectivities and tensional loyalties (see, for example, Abu- 
Lughod, 1991; Russel y Rodriguez, 1998). 

6 Preliminary results of my research are presented in Shahidian (1996, 1997). 

7 Ihave discussed elsewhere ‘social strangers’ and ‘exiles’ in the context of Iran; see 


Shahidian (1996). 
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Karimi-Hakkak and Beard recommend ‘outlandia’ as an equivalent for 
‘bydarkoja’; see Khoi (1999). 

I borrow the concept of ‘double consciousness’ from W. E. B. Du Bois’s 1903 The 
Souls of Black Folk (Du Bois, 1982). This notion was later employed by feminist 
scholars like Barbara Du Bois (1983). For an elaboration of W. E. B. Du Bois’s 
notion, see Zamir (1995). 

I have explored this ambivalence in relation to Iranian leftist exiles; see Shahidian 
(1996, 1997). 

Contextualization, in other words, need not be limited to the study of the exiled 
community. Immigrant communities that emerge from profound social changes in 
the homeland might also be better construed against this backdrop. 

Himself a German émigré sociologist, Roth provides a fascinating account of his 
experience of coming to terms with the realities of having multipie intellectual and 
political roots. His observations, however, led him to give up his ‘political 
ambitions in a faraway land and come to accept the role of the observer over that 
of the actor’ (Roth, 1990: 403). 

Gurr (1981) himself is aware of this difference between ‘creative’ and ‘political’ 
exiles. He writes: 


[The creative exile] is like a bird forced by chill weather at home to migrate but always 
poised to fly back. He is political in that he has suffered the chill of official displeasure 
in some form or other, or at least he feels unwelcome, and waits passively for the 
weather to change. The political revolutionary does the same, but less passively. (Gurr, 
1981: 18) 


For an example, see Noushin Ahmady Khorasany’s message to the Tenth Annual 
International Conference of the Iranian Women’s Studies Foundation, Montreal, 
Canada, partially reproduced in Avaye Zan (Nos 38-39, Winter 1999-2000: 15). 
For a recent example, see the commentaries about the use of the Islamic 
pronouncement ‘In the Name of God’ by the Iranian Writers’ Association in Iran. 
Critics abroad point out that the association is a secular institution, independent 
from any political and religious affiliation — an identity compromised by the 
association’s use of ‘In the Name of God’. Some writers in Iran defended this 
action because, they argue, their condition dictated to them. For details, see Arash 
(No. 70, June 1999). Another example is the exchange between Nahid Motiee and 
I on feminist politics in Iran (Motiee, 1998; Shahidian, 1998). in response to my 
criticisms that she reveres women’s domestic role, Motiee remarks that since I have 
not been in Iran, I do not have objective knowledge about Iranian housewives. 
When an Iranian woman scholar living in Iran raised concerns similar to mine 
(Ahmady Khorasany, 1997), Motiee dismissed her differently to how she 
dismissed me. She did not entertain the possibility that ‘A woman living in Iran 
finds my proposal harmful to women’s rights — I should reconsider my position.’ 
She summarily dismissed her opponent as an ‘immature liberal’. 

Mojab remarks on this in a talk at the International Women’s Day Conference, 
Berlin, March 1998. 

For novelists and poets, the ‘linguistic deprivation’ is financially significant, too, 
because it limits their market. For various examples, see Glad (1990). 

In the summer of 1998, I assessed the merits and shortcomings of cultural 
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relativism before an Iranian audience in Germany. Despite my clear rejection of 

relativism because it spares oppressive practices, my audience was unhappy that I 

did not dismiss relativism unequivocally. They took my acknowledgment of what 

a relativist stance might offer (in the way of avoiding ethnocentrism and racism) 

as ‘intellectual wishy-washiness’. 

Hopes of even the slightest reforms have vanished in recent months with the 

systematic killing of our nation’s leading intellectuals. The crackdown began by 

banning newspapers and pre-empting journals, in the spring of 1998. In autumn, 
authors began to disappear. Soon after, several were found dead. See Shahidian 

(1999b). 

20 I borrow ‘structural constraints’ and ‘conjunctural opportunities’ from Cornel 
West’s (1988: 24) discussion about the dialectical engagement of the two. Struc- 
tural constraints ‘impose limits’ upon individuals, but actors’ critical political 
engagement can transform those limits into conjunctural opportunities. 
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Songül Sallan Gül and Hüseyin Gül 
The Question of Women in Islamic Revivalism in Turkey: 
A Review of the Islamic Press 


The article first presents a comparative theoretical background with regard 
to social conservatism and the religious right, and their historical develop- 
ment. Then, a review of the study's selected Turkish Islamic publications is 
given. The analysis includes three Islamic magazines (Kadın ve Aile [Woman 
and Family], Mektup [Letter] and Tevhid [Unity]) and an Islamic newspaper 
(Zaman [Time]). The four publications are reviewed in terms of their 
approach to the role of women in public and private life, westernization and 
secularism. The study also specifically aims at examining how the Islamic 
press sees the role of women in the Islamic movement. Our analysis reveals 
that the Islamic press in Turkey promotes a return to the essence of Islam 
even though the Islamic publications selected do not necessarily agree on the 
components of an Islamic social order and norms. The Islamic press also 
attempts to provide a theoretical or ideological base for the Islamic move- 
ment, to increase Turkish women’s consciousness of Islam and expand the 
number of propagators of Islam. Moreover, the results of this study suggest 
that the Islamic press seems to be united in resisting modernist and secular 
values and institutions as well as western cultural influence on Turkish 
society. In this attempt, the selected Islamic publications place woman at the 
centre of their arguments to symbolize their opposition to the Kemalist view 
of women. Yet, this accordance weakens somewhat when it comes to the 
‘question of women’. In particular, some female columnists seem to tolerate 
more freedom for women in public and private life, and argue against pa- 
ternalistic practices. 


Keywords: conservatism, Islamic press, Islamic revivalism, question of 
women, Turkey 
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Songül Sallan Gül et Hüseyin Gül 
La Question de la femme dans l'evangélisme islamique en 
Turquie: une analyse de la presse islamique 


Cet exposé présente un comparatif théorique de base du conservatisme social 
et des droits religieux ainsi que leur développement historique. Ensuite, une 
critique d’une sélection de publications islamiques en Turquie est énoncée. 
Lanalyse comprend trois magazines islamiques (Kadin ve Aile [Femme et 
Famille], Mektup [Lettre], et Tevhid [Unité]) et un journal islamique (Zaman 
[Temps]). Les quatre publications sont analysées selon leur approche du rôle 
de la femme dans la vie publique et privée, Poccidentalisation et la laicisme. 
Cette étude prétend examiner comment la presse islamique voit le réle de la 
femme au centre du mouvement islamique. Notre analyse révéle que la presse 
islamique en Turquie promouvoit le retour à l'essence de Islam bien que les 
publications sélectionnées ne soient pas nécessairement d'accord avec les 
idées d’un ordre et normes sociales islamiques. La presse islamique essaye 
d’offrir une théorie ou ideologie au mouvement islamique, d’accroitre une 
conscience islamique chez les femmes turques et d’augmenter le nombre de 
propagandeurs de l’Islam. De plus, les résultats de cette étude suggèrent que 
la presse islamique semble s’étre unie contre les valeurs et institutions mod- 
ernes et laiques de méme que les influences occidentales sur la société turque. 
C’est pour cela que les publications islamiques sélectionnées placent la femme 
au centre de leurs arguments pour symboliser leurs oppositions avec la vue 
Kemaliste des femmes. Mais, cette conformité s'affaiblie quand il s’agit de la 
“question de la femme”. Plus particuliérement, quelques femmes journalistes 
semblent tolérer plus de liberté pour les femmes dans la vie privée et publique 
et réprimandent les pratiques paternelles. 


Mots clés: conservatisme, l’evangélisme Islamique, la laicisme, presse 
Islamique, question de les femmes, Turquie 


Songül Sallan Gül y Hüseyin Gül 
La cuestión de la mujer en el evangelismo islámico en Turquía: 
una análisis de la prenas islámica 


Este papel presenta una comparativo teórico de base del conservatismo social, 
de los derechos religiosos y su evolución histórica. Después sigue una crítica 
de una selección de publicaciones islámicas de Turquía. Esta análisis incluye 
tres revistas islámicas (Kadin ve Aile [Mujer y Familia], Mektup [Carta] y 
Tevhid [Unidad]) y un periódico islámico (Zaman [Tiempo]). Las quatro 
publicaciones son analizadas según su modo de enfocar sobre el papel de la 
mujer en la vida pública y privada, la occidentalización y el laicismo. Este 
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estudio pretende examinar cómo la prensa islámica ve el papel de la mujer 
dentro del movimiento islámico. Nuestra análisis revela que la prensa islámica 
en Turquía promueve el retorno a la esencia de Islam aunque que las publi- 
caciones seleccionadas no sean necesariamente en acordo con las ideas de un 
ordén social islámico y normas. La prensa islámica trata de ofrecer una teoría 
o ideología al movimiento islámico, aumentar una conciencia islámica en las 
mujeres turcas y su cifra de propagandistas de Islam. Además, los resultados 
de este estudio sugieren que la prensa islámica parece estar unida contra los 
valores e instituciones modernas y seculares así como las influencias occi- 
dentales sobre la sociedad turca. Por eso, las publicaciones islámicas selec- 
cionadas ponen la mujer como enfoque de sus argumentos para simbolizar 
sus oposiciones con el punto de vista Kemalista de las mujeres. Pero, esta 
conformidad está desfallecendo al respecto de la “cuestión de la mujer”. Más 
específicamente, unas mujeres periodistas parecen tolerar más libertad para 
las mujeres en su vida privada y pública y hablan en contra de prácticas 
paternalistas. 


Palabras claves: conservatismo, cuestión de la mujer, evangelismo Islámico, 
el laicismo, prensa Islámica, Turquía 


Ricardo Lionel Costa and Danuta Teresa Mozejko 
Constructing/Becoming History 


The analysis of historical discourse from the perspective of the conditions of 
its production and imposition allows the text to be located within the frame- 
work of the struggle for power, one of the privileged mechanisms of which 
is the elaboration and setting in circulation of senses. When studying the His- 
toria de San Martin y de la emancipación sudamericana written by Bartolomé 
Mitre (1887-8) from this standpoint, it is seen that the elaboration and pro- 
posal of the figure of a hero cannot be reduced to the operation of recuper- 
ating the past. On the contrary, it is a procedure that puts at stake the ability 
to construct history, taken as a capacity to make a version of the facts prevail, 
and, also, to become history, in that the imposed vision of what happened 
legitimates the place and the function of a faction of the leading class in the 
process of organization of the nation. Constructing/becoming history, 
especially in foundational moments, constitutes, in short, a mechanism 
through which, independently of any consciously developed projects, this 
class faction elaborates and imposes a definition of identity (nation), of 
organization of power (state) and of those ‘naturally called upon’ to lead. 


Keywords: enunciation, historical discourse, legitimacy, nation, power, rep- 
resentations, state 
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Ricardo Lionel Costa et Danuta Teresa Mozejko 
Faire de l'histoire — Se faire histoire 


Lanalyse du discours historique du point de vue des conditions de sa pro- 
duction et imposition, nous permet de placer le texte dans le cadre de la lutte 
pour le povoir, qui trouve, dans l'élaboration et la mise en circulation des sens, 
un de ses mécanismes privilegiés. C’est à partir de cette perspective, que 
Pétude de Historia de San Martin y de la emancipación sudamericana de Bar- 
tolomé Mitre (1887-8), permet de montrer que Pélaboration et proposition 
de la figure d’un héros, ne peut pas être réduite à une opération de restitution 
du passé. Au contraire, il s’agit d’un procédé qui met en jeu le pouvoir faire 
de l’histoire, en tant que capacité pour faire prévaloir une version des faits, et, 
en plus, se faire histoire, dans la mesure où la vision du passé, qu’on réussit à 
imposer, légitime le lieu et la fonction d’une fraction de la classe dirigeante 
dans le processus d’organisation nationale. Se faire histoire, surtout dans les 
moments fondationnels, constitue, en définitive, un mécanisme par lequel, 
indépendemment des projets conciemment élaborés, cette fraction de classe 
élabore et impose une définition de l’identité (nation), de l’organisation du 
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pouvoir (état), et de ceux qui sont ‘naturellement appelés’ à conduire. 


Mots clés: discours historique, énonciation, état, légitimité, nation, pouvoir, 
représentations 


Ricardo Lionel Costa y Danuta Teresa Mozejko 
Poder hacer(se) historia 


El análisis del discurso histórico desde la perspectiva de sus condiciones de 
producción e imposición, permite ubicar el texto en el marco de la lucha por 
el poder, que encuentra en la elaboración y puesta en circulación de sentidos, 
uno de sus mecanismos privilegiados. Al estudiar desde este enfoque la His- 
toria de San Martín y de la emancipación sudamericana escrita por Bartolomé 
Mitre (1887-8), se ve que la elaboración y propuesta de la figura de un héroe, 
no puede ser reducida a la operación de rescate del pasado. Es, por el con- 
trario, un procedimiento que pone en juego el poder hacer historia, en cuanto 
capacidad de hacer prevalecer una versión de los hechos, y, además, hacerse 
historia, en la medida en que la visión impuesta de lo ocurrido legitima el lugar 
y la función de una fracción de la clase dirigente en el proceso de organización 
nacional, Hacer(se) historia, especialmente en momentos fundacionales, cons- 
tituye, en definitiva, un mecanismo a través del cual, e independientemente 
de proyectos concientemente elaborados, dicha fracción de clase elabora e 
impone una definición de la identidad (nación), de la organización del poder 
(estado), y de los “naturalmente llamados” a conducir. 
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Palabras claves: discurso histórico, enunciación, estado, legitimidad, nación, 
poder, representaciones 


Wanda Rushing 
Cold War Racial Politics and Global Impression Management: 
North Carolina Economic Development as a Case Study 


The USA emerged from the Second World War as the dominant economic and 
political power in a world-system undergoing vast political and economic 
reorganization. US government efforts to expand the nation’s role in inter- 
national affairs paralleled Southern states’ economic development attempts. 
This article employs the methodology of historical sociology and offers a new 
historical narrative on US segregation policy decisions relying on the example 
of North Carolina. Nearly 50 years ago, national and state leaders used 
impression management strategies to pursue a symbolic and pragmatic strat- 
egy to legitimate the US position in the world-system, and to boost North 
Carolina’s economic development. This analysis of global impression manage- 
ment strategies used at the beginning of the era of US hegemony suggests a 
framework for understanding US efforts to maintain hegemony in the post- 
Cold War era, and to influence a 21st-century world order. 


Keywords: Cold War, global impression management, North Carolina, racial 
politics, Research Triangle Park 


Wanda Rushing 
Politique raciale de la Guerre Froide et ‘impression 
management’ mondial: le cas du développement économique de 
la Caroline du Nord 


Les Etats-Unis sont apparus depuis la deuxième guerre mondiale comme 
étant le pouvoir économique et politique dominant d’un système mondial 
soumis 4 une vaste réorganisation politique et économique. Les efforts du 
gouvernement américain pour élargir le rôle de la nation dans les affaires 
internationales sont comparables aux tentatives de développement 
économique des Etats du Sud des Etats-Unis. Cet article utilise Yapproche de 
la sociologie historique et offre une nouvelle perspective historique sur la 
politique de ségrégation adoptée par les Etats-Unis en se basant sur Pexem- 
ple de la Caroline du Nord. Il y a près de cinquante ans, les dirigeants du pays 
et de l’état se sont servi de stratégies d”impression management’ pour pour- 
suivre une stratégie symbolique et pragmatique afin de légitimer la position 
des Etats-Unis dans le monde, et pour relancer le développement économique 
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de la Caroline du Nord. Cette analyse des stratégies d'impression manage- 
ment’ mondial utilisées au début de Père de l’hégémonie américaine propose 
un cadre pour interpréter les efforts des Etats-Unis pour maintenir leur 
hégémonie dans l’ère post-Guerre froide, et pour influencer un ordre mondial 
au 21éme siécle. 


Mots clés: Caroline du Nord, la guerre froide, politique raciale, Research Tri- 
angle Park, Sud des Etats-Unis 


Wanda Rushing 
La politica racial y aod impression management’: Carolina 
del Norte como un ejemplo 


Los estados unidos salió de la segunda guerra mundial como el poder domi- 
nante en un sistema-mundial en el medio de muchas reorganizaciones políti- 
cas y económicas. Los esfuerzos del gobierno americano para extender el 
papel del país en cuestiones internacionales segian lost intentos para mejorar 
las economías de los estados Surenos. Este papel usa la metodología de la soci- 
ología historica y ofrece un nuevo narrativo historico sobre las decisiones de 
la política de segregación, confiando en el ejemplo de Carolina del Norte. 
Hace casi cincuenta anos, los lideres nacionales y del estado usaron estrategías 
de “global impression management (la teoría de como paises tratan de con- 
trolar las impresiones que tienen los demas de ellos) para seguir una estrategía 
simbólica y pragmatica para legitimar la posición de los estados unidos en el 
sistema-mundial, y para mejorar el desarrollo económico de Carolina del 
Norte. Este análisis de las estrategías de “global impression management’ 
usadas al empiezo de la era de hegemonía americana sugiere un modelo para 
entender los esfuerzos de los estados unidos para mantener la hegemonía en 
la era despúes de la guerra fría, y para influir un orden mundial para el siglo 
veintiuno. 


Palabras claves: Carolina del Norte, la Guerra Fría, el parque triangulo de 
investigaciones (RTP), la política racial, el sur de los estados unidos 


Hammed Shahidian 
Sociology and Exile: Banishment and Tensional Loyalties 


Is doing sociology in the context of exile different from practice in non-exile 
conditions? Reflecting on his experience as an exiled sociologist studying an 
Iranian exile community, the author explores this question in several areas to 
demonstrate the quintessentially political nature of sociology in exile. He 
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defines exile as simultaneously punishment and refusal and argues that this 
dualistic relationship shapes the exiled sociologist's academic practice. That 
marginalized position offers the exiled sociologist a unique opportunity to 
view the homeland from the perspective of social strangers. The author draws 
attention to the actuality of exile and its consequences in studying the society 
and politics of the homeland from afar, in translation. 


Keywords: border crossing, exile, homeland, sociology, translation 


Hammed Shahidian 
Sociologie y exil: bannissement et loyautés tensionelles 


Est-ce que l’entraînement de la sociologie dans le contexte d’exile est différent 
de celui dans les conditions du non-exilic? Mon expérience d'un sociologue 
exilé qui étudie la communauté iranienne en exile, j’explore cette question 
dans plusieurs domains pour montrer la nature politique de la sociologie dans 
Pexile. Je définis l’exile comme simultanément une punition et un refus et 
discute que cette relation reciproque forme le pratique academique du 
sociologue en exile. Cette position marginalisée offre au sociologue en exile 
l’occasion unique d’envisager sa patrie d'une perspective des étrangers 
sociaux. J’attire attention à l’actualité d’exile et ses conséquences dans 
Pétude de la société et la politique de la mere-patrie de loin. 


Mots clé: croiser le bord, exil, patrie, sociologie, traduction 


Hammed Shahidian 


Sociología y exile: destierro y tensiones de lealtades 


Es la ejecución de la sociología en el contexto del exilio, diferente de la prác- 
tica sociológica aplicada en un contexto carecente de las condiciones del 
exilio? Basado y reflejado en mi experiencia como sociólogo exiliado — y 
como estudioso de la comunidad iraní en el exilio — exploro la mencionada 
pregunta en diferentes áreas, para demostrar que la quinta esencia de la soci- 
ología en el exilio es de naturaleza política. Definiendo como exilio el estado 
simultáneo de castigo y negación, argumento que que esta dual relación da 
forma a la práctica académica del sociólogo exiliado. La posición marginal 
ofrece al sociólogo exiliado una única oportunidad para ver la tierra a la que 
se pertenece — la patria — desde la perspectiva del “extrano social”. Mi ae 
se centra en la actualidad del exilio y en las consecuencias que — SEEDA 


lejanía — dicha actualidad tiene en la sociedad y políticas de la patr CS 
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A Modernity: Sociological Categories 
UN 


and Identities 


Ao with the meanings of modernity permeates contemporary 
theoretical reflections in sociology. These debates either examine the 
substantive part of modernity, i.e. what it is; is it typically western in origin? 
How did it become a global phenomenon? What institutions characterize its 
essence? And what kind of impact it made in the world? Or, more often than 
not, critique modernity at the level of social-philosophical principles, arguing 
that a specific cultural context constitutes this form of modernity. The 
critique also frames the assumptions governing the practices of the socio- 
logical discipline. A call to redefine the practices of the discipline has been 
put forward. Both of these debates have led sociologists to ask ontological 
and epistemic questions regarding the discipline. 

Another issue regarding modernity is critical to contemporary discus- 
sions but has not found much space in sociological debates. This relates to 
the use of sociological categories by the state in the making of modern 
societies in ex-colonial countries. This brief note lays out the terms of this 
debate as these have been formulated within the disciplines of anthropology 
and history, especially in and through the subaltern school of historiography, 
associated with theoretical questions raised through an interrogation of 
Indian historical material. It suggests a need to interrogate these positions in 
order to help clarify not only the substantive issues regarding modernity 
mentioned above, such as attributes and institutions that constitute modern 
society and the social and philosophical issues prevailing in the practice of 
the discipline, but also to provide a comparative perspective regarding the 
growth and origin of primordial identity movements which have become so 
critical in contemporary modern societies, whether in the west or the ex-col- 
onial and settler south countries. 
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Technologies of Power and Identity Formation 


In the late 1970s Bernard S. Cohn, the anthropologist of South Asia, in a col- 
lection of essays, evaluated three issues: (1) the culture of the colonized, (2) 
the role of the modern colonial state in the construction of objectified know- 
ledge(s) of the colonized, and (3) the implication of anthropology in the con- 
struction of such objectified knowledge (Cohn, 1987). In this book are two 
seminal articles exploring the nature and content of objectified knowledge of 
India. The first examined models of rule practised by British colonialism in 
Africa and Asia. The second evaluated the role played by the census in doc- 
umenting and codifying groups and the use of this knowledge by various 
social groups for upward mobility. 

Cohn did not present new evidence. South Asian sociologists and 
anthropologists had already observed and remarked on the way the census 
had been used to mobilize groups of castes to seek benefits accruing in the 
modern system where this definition had value. One anthropologist had also 
suggested that census knowledge was, in fact, redefining the caste system. 
Cohn drew attention to the larger question of the involvement of anthropo- 
logical knowledge about colonial and postcolonial societies in the construc- 
tion of identities. He argued that there was a close relationship between 
structures of knowledge, structures of domination and identity formation. 

Through the asking of questions and compiling of information in categories 
which the British rulers could utilize for governing, it provided an arena for 
Indians to ask questions about themselves and Indians utilized the fact that the 


British census commissioners tried to order tables of castes in terms of social 
precedence. (Cohn, 1987: 230) 


He concludes: 


Concern with counting the characteristics of the Indian population, which may 
have started an intellectual concerns of a few British officials or the adminis- 
trative necessity of knowing the ‘natives’ had become an object to be used in 
the political, cultural and religious battles at the heart of … . politics which had 
been crucial down to the present. (Cohn, 1987: 250) 


Cohn postulates that the construction of objectified knowledge has been 
a project of the nation state since the 18th century. In order to establish and 
maintain its forms of rule, the nation state had to determine, codify, control 
and represent the nation’s past. State building in both imperial and colonized 
countries was thus a joint project, conducted both in the imperial and colon- 
ized regions and involved in the institutionalization of procedures, practices 
and modalities for the ‘documentation, legitimation, classification and 
bounding’ of information of the colonized people. Various institutions and 
groups of specialists were involved in the making of this project: on one hand, 
the educational institutions, such as universities, that provided the skills for 
putting into practice objectified knowledge, and on the other hand, the 
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knowledge that made this possible, anthropology. The epistemological 
modality of anthropology, Cohn (1997: xiv) contends, has been an integral 
part of the cultural project of colonialism. 

The argument of a close association of anthropological categories with 
the making of a modern state finds a resonance in the later work of the sub- 
altern school. Of importance in this context is the recent work of Dipesh 
Chakravarty (1995b). Chakravarty's contribution is his analysis and evalu- 
ation of contemporary ethnic and religious identity movements on the Indian 
subcontinent. After exploring the history of the ideas regarding communities 
and identities and the construction of “others”, Chakravarty suggests a need 
to revisit the enlightenment project. The latter he argues provided the sig- 
nificant moment for the construction and identification of categories through 
which the many ‘others’ were created both in the colonizer's territories as 
well as in the colonized territories. 

His arguments rest on the following: first, that colonially instituted prac- 
tices and knowledge systems affect the formation of new subjectivities in 
India. That is, an analysis of colonized knowledge systems, such as the 
census, should be used by the researchers to evaluate emerging politics of 
identity on the subcontinent. Second, he suggests that nationalism did not 
create one homogenous political community, a nation. Rather it created many 
discrete communities of the colonized. The current conflicts should be traced 
to the way the modern means of governance and communication were used 
by the state to create new boundaries between communities. 

Modernity, its governance and its forms of hegemonization, are key 
issues in Chakravarty’s arguments in understanding and evaluating the for- 
mation of communities and identities in India. Just as they sought to give 
India a standardized legal system, the British also attempted to fix and offi- 
cialize collective identities (such as caste and religion) as part of the very 
process of creating a quasi-modern public sphere in India. He concludes that 
the ‘British introduced in India collective identities in an all or nothing 
manner [which] enabled people to see and organize themselves in light of 
these categories’. 

Specifically, Chakravarty suggests that: 


1. The most far-reaching and fundamental innovation introduced by the 
British was the modern state, not the nation state. 

2. The ‘experiment’ of the sub-continent indicates that the modern problem 
of ethnicity cannot be separated from modern means of government and 
communication. The modern public political life in India constructed 
both Hinduism and caste. 

3. The apparatus of government was closely tied to techniques of measure- 
ment. From surveys of land and crop output, to prospecting of minerals, 
from measuring brains to bodies, diets and life spans, the British had the 
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length and breath of India, its history, culture and society classified and 
quantified in detail. The most graphic case was the census. Measurement 
is central to ideas of fairness and justice and how we understand them, 
in short to the very idea of good government. 

4. The British were liberals at home and imperialist elsewhere. They used 
oriental categories of castes and religion to categorize people and count 
them. Thus categories and identities emerged hand in hand. 

5. This movement from “fuzzy” to enumerated did not emerge immediately 
But it gave three messages: that communities can’be enumerated and that 
in numbers lay clout; that the social and economic progress of the com- 
munity was measurable, in the case of the Indian census by tracking one’s 
group share in public life; and that this enabled the government and the 
communities to devise objective tests for relative backwardness or other- 
wise, of communities. 

6. Given that the connection between governability and measurement, the 
state and civil society set up competitive structures of identity. In this 
context, policymaking has limits. 


Modernity and Categories 


Unlike anthropology, which has recently seen its task as becoming reflective, 
historical, hermeneutic and political, sociologists who study modernity have 
rarely discussed the way the links between knowledge and power have 
opened the utilization of sociological categories for identity construction. 
While sociological study of the linkages between power and knowledge have 
led to acceptance of the relativity of sociological thought, the way in which 
sociological knowledge can also be part of objectified knowledge systems of 
domination is rarely discussed. These systems of domination construct the 
‘others’ in both the imperialized and the colonized worlds. There is thus an 
organic link in the creation of the ‘other’. Second, sociologists have rarely 
framed their arguments regarding the substantive issues of modernity or the 
social and philosophical precepts in terms of the organic linkages between the 
imperial world and colonized worlds. 

Despite the great diversity of positions and theories that this new 
moment in academic thinking inhabits, there are certain propositions that 
bind all its practitioners. Unlike the earlier theory of core and periphery that 
made the latter a passive recipient of the changes in the former (in this case, 
the core and the periphery, the west and the non-west), the colonizer and the 
colonized are theorized to be mutually imbricated in the processes of domi- 
nation and resistance. Thus it is theorized that the colonial project was con- 
stantly: formulated in a protracted process in which the identity of the 
colonized ‘other’ was defined by the colonizer just as the identities of the 
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‘other’ were in the imperial world. Identities and subjectivities are located in 
an analysis of discursive practices. It is therefore no surprise to note that in 
this project economic logic finds a negligible space (Rattansi, 1997). 

The new interest in evaluating communities and identities has been 
generated against the backdrop of a series of events and processes: the appar- 
ent exhaustion of radical class movements and the faith in utopias of classless 
society, the subsequent shift of the centre towards the right and, in this 
context, the emphasis on theory as a means to practise politics (Ahmad, 1992). 
New perspectives have emerged to define this moment: a melange of post- 
structuralism, postmodernism and theories of sub-alternity has provided 
tools to strategize ways of thinking, seeing and evaluating social experiences, 
identities and subjectivities in the contemporary world. In various combi- 
nations, these perspectives have reframed academic questions and reorga- 
nized social science knowledge, especially the disciplines of anthropology 
and history. 
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Categorization: Identity, Social 
Process and Epistemology 


1 words “category” and “categorization” trip easily off the tongue, 
whether one is speaking sociologically or common-sensically. Rather too 
easily, perhaps. The discussion that follows pursues some of the implications 
of two related trains of thought. First, that is necessary to understand cat- 
egorization if we are to understand either the social world or the sociological 
enterprise. Second, that in order to do so we need to pay attention to the ways, 
and the social contexts, in which processes of categorization work. 


Classification, Categorization and Knowledge 


All human knowledge is dependent upon classification. Identification — the 
specification of what things are and what they are not, entailing at the same 
time some specification of their properties — is basic to classification. Two 
interdependent processes are necessary to classification and identification: 
the specification of similarities, and of differences. Similarity and difference 
are implicit in the other; one does not make sense without the other (J enkins, 
1996: 3-5). 

There are two ways of evoking similarity and difference in interaction. 
Since humans experience the world from the embodied and reflexive point of 
view of selfhood, these are in relation to classifiers themselves, and in relation 
to others. I or we can be similar or different to them. They can be similar or 
different to me, to us, or to each other. These correspond to what I have called 
elsewhere (1996) the internal and the external moments of the dialectic of 
identification: how we identify ourselves, how others identify us, and the 
ongoing interplay of these in processes of social identification. This is also, 
simultaneously, a matter of how we identify them, how they identify 
themselves, and so on. Social identification is the emergent product of these 
processes. 
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Depending on the emphasis, there are thus two ideal-typical modes of 
identification: self- or group identification (internally-oriented) and the cat- 
egorization of others (externally-oriented). All actors are subject to both. In 
terms of collective identifications, there are therefore two analytically distinct 
ways in which collectivities may be socially constituted: as groups and as cat- 
egories, based, respectively, in processes of internal group identification, and 
external social categorization (Jenkins, 1996: 80-89). The distinction between 
groups and categories is in the first instance epistemological. Groups are col- 
lectivities that are known as such by their members. Pure” categories, unrec- 
ognized by their members, come to be known during practices of social 
analysis or other genres of power/knowledge (Foucault, 1980), such as scien- 
tific medicine, marketing and social policy. 

Categorization is central to the generic scientific enterprise, which, from 
a non-Foucauldian position, 1 take to be the pursuit of defensibly better 
understanding of the world, based on systematic inquiry. It is thus also 
central — regardless of debates about the discipline's scientific status — to soci- 
ology (understood here in its broadest sense, to include, for example, social 
anthropology and social psychology). Whether for sociological purposes or 
in everyday life, categorization and knowing the world are inseparable 
(Bruner, 1957). Without categorization, the complexity of the human social 
world might not be manageable at all: ‘Categorization is a fundamental and 
universal process precisely because it satisfies a basic human need for cogni- 
tive parsimony’ (Hogg and Abrams, 1988: 72). That parsimony is one reason 
— although from a broader perspective, one would have to insist only one 
(Billig, 1985) — why stereotyping is so fundamental to identification processes 
(Oakes, 1996; Tajfel, 1969). 


Self-Identification/Group Identification and Social 
Categorization 


Social identification — knowing who we are and who others are — is a pre- 
requisite of social action. In terms of identification, what people think about 
us is no less important than what we think about ourselves. Social identity is 
never unilateral. Individuals have some control over how they are perceived 
in the interaction order (Goffman, 1983), but their categorization by others 
is always moot. Hence the importance of the interactional arts of impression 
management (Goffman, 1959). Individually, we identify ourselves, but we 
also identify others and are identified by them in turn, in the internal-exter- 
nal dialectic of self-image and public image. 

A well-known symbolic interactionist version of this dialectic is the 
labelling, or social reaction, perspective in the sociology of deviance (Becker, 
1963; Lemert, 1972; Matza, 1969). Here the interaction between internal 
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self-definition and external definition by others (categorization) is under- 
stood as a process of internalization. Internalization may occur if one is 
authoritatively categorized within an appropriate institutional setting. 
Secondary deviance, the main concern of labelling theorists, is deviance that 
results from the internalization of the identity ‘deviant’; deviant careers rep- 
resent the working out of this over time, in individual biographies. 

However, a model depending on internalization is insufficient if one is 
to understand categorization: the consequences of authoritatively-applied 
identities for individual experience are also significant. In other words, whose 
definition of the situation counts? The power or authority to generate con- 
sequences, to make identification matter regardless of internalization, must 
be part of the equation. Furthermore, labelling may evoke resistance. No less 
than internalization this is an ‘identity effect’ produced by categorization. 
Nor is a labelling model applicable only to deviance. Bearing in mind their 
well-established critique (Gove, 1980), labelling models can enhance our 
understanding of education and the labour market, for example (Cicourel and 
Kitsuse, 1963; Jenkins, 1983), and with respect to positive/‘normal’ as well as 
to negative/‘abnormal’ identifications (Jenkins, 1998a). 

Marx’s famous distinction between a “class in itself” and ‘a class for itself” 
— which has recently re-emerged in Bourdieu’s notions of the ‘practical 
group’ and the ‘instituted group” (Bourdieu, 1991: 130ff.) — moves us on to a 
consideration of collective identifications. However, the epistemological dis- 
tinction between groups and categories allows a more elegant contrast to be 
drawn, between a collectivity whose members recognize it and their member- 
ship of it (a group for itself), and a collectivity which is identified and defined 
by others (a category in itself). Any actual collectivity will always possess 
attributes of each, even if only imminently: the distinction is one of empha- 
sis. In order to avoid reifying assumptions about the ‘reality’ of groups and 
categories, it thus makes sense — although for reasons of stylistic simplicity it 
will not always be possible — to talk about collectivities as permanently in 
process: processes of group identification and social categorization. 

This is the internal-external dialectic of collective identification: group 
identification and categorization are utterly interdependent. First, categoriz- 
ation — external definition — is basic to internal definition. The process of 
defining ‘us’ demands that “they” should be contrasted with ‘us’ (Barth, 1969; 
Hughes, 1994: 91-6; Weber, 1978: 385-98). Group identification is likely to 
proceed, at least in part, through categorizing others, positively or negatively. 
Second, external definition — by others of us — effects our internal defi- 
nition(s), not least because it will influence how they orient their behaviour 
towards us. Finally, established internal definitions may provide a defence 
against the imposition of external definitions. Thus categorization may 
strengthen existing group identification through resistance and reaction. 

The discussion of labelling, above, suggests that arguments analogous to 
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all these can also be offered with respect to individual identity (Jenkins, 1996: 
68-79). In fact, this is a strategic area of theory precisely because ‘social iden- 
tity’ is one of the few working sociological concepts that can be applied 
equally meaningfully to both individuals and collectivities. As such, it is 
central to debates about structuration and the like (Giddens, 1984). Prob- 
lematizing the group-category distinction — put crudely, self-determination 
versus domination — emphasizes the centrality of power to processes of 
identification. External, or categorical, dimensions of identification are not 
only vitally important, but they have been underplayed in most theorizations 
of social identity. Self-identification is only part of the story (and not necess- 
arily the most important part). 


Categorization and the Social World 


Adopting a perspective of pragmatic individualism — which involves no more 
than acknowledging the social world as, in the first instance, a world of 
embodied individuals — and taking some inspiration from Goffman and 
Giddens, it is possible to talk about ‘whatever-it-is-that-we-call-society’ as a 
set of relationships within and between three ‘orders’ of social phenomena: 


e the individual order, the world of embodied individuals and ‘what-goes- 
on-in-their-heads’; 

e the interaction order, the world of co-presence and relationships between 
embodied individuals, of ‘what-goes-on-between-people’; 

e the institutional order, the world of patterned, organized and symboli- 
cally-templated ‘ways-of-doing-things’. 


However, although ‘society’ can be thought of as made up of individuals, of 
interaction between individuals, and of institutions, it cannot be thought of 
as any one of these in isolation. Each order is founded in and on the same 
basic constituents: embodied individuals. Embodiment is central to the 
model, and each of the three ‘orders’ is distinctively materialized: 


e in individual bodies, and the embodied point of view of selfhood; 

e in the collective space of “set and setting’, and the interactional practices 
which take place between embodied individuals; and 

e in the institutionalized appropriation of space embodied in buildings, 
territories, visible symbolism, etc. 


The use of the word ‘order’ signifies both distinctive domains of activity, and 
the ordered and orderly nature of the social world (Goffman 1983: 5). 
However, there is no suggestion that there are, in some realist sense, three 
separate social domains. The orders overlap completely; each is implicated in 
each of the others; none makes sense without the others. 
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Categorization can be seen at work in each order. The individual order 
is constituted in and through embodied selfhood. A familiar conceptual 
device in this respect is Mead’s distinction between ‘J’ and ‘me’ (Mead, 1934). 
The ‘I’ is that active aspect of the self which responds to others. The “me” 
comprises the attitudes and responses of significant others — that is their cat- 
egorizations — incorporated in the response to the ‘generalized other’, the 
internalized voice of the individual’s community of membership. While 
Mead’s model can encourage a simplistic misrepresentation of the ongoing 
embodied unity of selfhood as some kind of committee, it usefully demon- 
strates that selfhood — the embodied point of view of the individual — can be 
understood as utterly social, and that categorization by, and of, others is 
deeply implicated in that social-ness (for critical discussions of these issues, 
see Burkitt, 1991; Craib, 1998; Crossley, 1996). 

During early life each human being develops — ideally — sufficient sense 
of selfhood to provide a foundation of ‘ontological security’ (Giddens, 1984: 
50ff., 1991: 36-46). Much of this ‘sense of self’ resides in an embodied hin- 
terland of routine and unreflexive habit (Berger and Luckmann, 1967: 70-85; 
Bourdieu, 1990: 53-97), created in the course of the early verbal and non- 
verbal dialogue — a complex interaction of separation from and identification 
with — between the child and significant others. Most typically parents in the 
first instance, the voice of these others tells the child both who she is and what 
she should do, the one being an aspect of the other. We know who we are 
because, in the first place, others tell us. Categorization is basic even — or 
especially — during earliest socialization. The foundations of individual self- 
hood - the sense of ‘who one is’ that is implicated in an embodied perspec- 
tive on the ‘rest of the world’ — are laid in the initial, and continuing, dialectic 
between the internal and the external. 

Self-image meets public image in the interaction order. Self-image is the 
way we see ourselves and the way we would like to be seen by others. Public 
image is the troubling question of how others categorize us. Allowing that 
there is no necessary homology between the two, and that knowing what 
others think about anything — let alone what they think of us — is always a 
problematic enterprise, we may expect there to be at least some relationship 
between self-image(s) and public image(s), some process of reflexive or unre- 
flexive adjustment between the two in the ongoing process of the making and 
re-making of social identity. 

The labelling perspective is one sociological acknowledgement of these 
processes. So, arguably, despite its considerable problems (J enkins, 1992: 
27-9, 80-2), is Bourdieu’s formulation of the ‘subjective expectation of objec- 
tive probability’ (Bourdieu, 1990: 52-65). Willis's celebrated Learning to 

_ Labour makes a similar point: educationally unqualified working-class ‘lads’ 
come to identify themselves, their masculinity and their potentialities in ways 
which harmonize with their ‘likely’ futures in manual labour. The ‘realism’ 
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of their limited horizons becomes constitutive of disadvantaged “reality” 
(Willis, 1977; see also MacLeod 1987). 

The transition from youth to adulthood, is, however, not just a matter of 
how working-class young people see themselves. Their futures are ‘likely’ at 
least in part because of the categorizing work done by strategically-placed 
others. In a cumulative and complex process, different young people begin 
to experience life differently because of the resources and penalties that are 
distributed to them — on the basis of widely-shared categorizations such as 
rough/respectable, undeserving/deserving and unreliable/reliable — by those 
many significant others. Over time, different patterns of life are entered into 
— to say that they are adopted implies more determinate choice than is avail- 
able to any of the actors concerned — as processes of identification begin to 
have material consequences (Jenkins, 1983). Careers — and identification can 
usefully be thought of in terms of careers — are as much the products of cat- 
egorization, as of self-identification and self-determination. 

Bearing this in mind — as well as C. Wright Mills’ view that sociologists 
have no monopoly on the sociological imagination — here is a travel writer’s 
account of the homesteading settlement of the badlands of Montana in the 
early decades of the 20th century. The resident ranchers derided the new- 
comers as ‘honeyockers’: 


Honeyockers! I don’t know where the word comes from.... What it effec- 
tively does is to travesty the word homesteader syllable by syllable, and render 
the homesteaders themselves as ridiculous oafs, saps, dimwits. It gathers up all 
the anger and contempt that the ranchers felt for the newcomers, and squeezes 
them altogether in a single utterance, like the sound a man might make when 
delivering a gob into a spittoon. Honeyockers! 


The fence-builders took much of the sting out of the word by adopting it for 
themselves. The hostility of the ranchers helped to shape the honeyockers’ 
sense of community. (Raban, 1996: 120) 


When the same homesteaders were driven further west by the dust-storms of 
the 1930s, those already settled in the places where they washed up, such as 
the Columbia Valley, found another name for them. This time, however, their 
abject vulnerability did not encourage them to so readily embrace their new 
collective identity: 


In the American way they lost their former identities and were given new 
names. It didn’t matter which state you had come from: out in the far West, you 
were called an Okie, sometimes an Arkie. The terms were contemptuous. They 
denoted people who were worth, at best, 15¢ an hour... For the homestead- 
ers, who still thought of themselves as proud freeholders, with title to their own 
half-square-mile of America, the camps at Wenatchee were a long humiliation, 
grimly borne, and the snobbery of the town kept them perpetually aware of 
Just how far they”d fallen. (Raban, 1996: 309, 313) 
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Thus categorizations are not necessarily re-appropriated as self- or group 
identifications. History, context and, not least, the content and the 
consequences of the categorization, all matter. For example, the diverse 
membership of the ‘Asian-American’ category, a product of the US Census 
and the classificatory needs of affirmative action, have yet to be welded into 
anything other than a contingent, instrumental collectivity. A ‘pan-ethnic’ 
identification remains illusive (Espiritu, 1992). Similarly, in Britain, the cat- 
egory ‘black’, favoured by some ethnic minority activists as a response to a 
common experience of racism, is in tension with a range of cultural and class 
differentiations which continue to render it a highly contested identification 
(Modood, 1992). 

Our understanding of the complex ins-and-outs of categorization is 
opened up further by Molnár and Lamont (forthcoming). As moneyed con- 
sumers, African-Americans have historically been disadvantaged and stereo- 
typed negatively. Whether because of alienation, or in resistance, many have 
responded by distinctive strategies of self-identificatory display and con- 
spicuous consumption — exemplified most recently in the hip-hop B-Boy and 
B-Girl styles — which may have further reinforced those stereotypes. 
Working within this context, black marketing specialists are now self-con- 
sciously attempting to foster new and positive categorizations of African- 
American consumers, in their own eyes and in the eyes of the ‘mainstream’. 
Instead of appropriating and re-casting the stereotypes, the attempt is being 
made to intervene directly in the process of categorization. 

All of the above involve politics, in one sense or another. Which will win 
the day, self-/group identification, or categorization? What kinds of 
resources and collective organization can the categorized bring to bear on 
their side? Who shapes the public image? Who is authorized to make 
decisions which count, and to make those decisions count in the social con- 
struction of self-image and public image, and their coming together as social 
identity? 

These questions move our attention on to the institutional order. Insti- 
tutions are aspects of local — and wider — social reality in terms of, and with 
reference to, which decisions are made, action oriented, and resources and 
penalties distributed. People know at least something about their institutions. 
All groups are thus institutions: patterns of identification that have become 
established over time in a particular social context, and of which people in 
that context are conscious. Social categories, however, may or may not be 
institutions, or institutions in only a weak, rather one-sided sense. It is poss- 
ible for people to belong to a social category without being aware of its exist- 
ence, or their membership of it. Examples include income tax bands, census 
categories, actuarial populations, the ‘criminal types’ so beloved of law 
enforcement, or epidemiological categories. The process of categorization, 
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however, is likely to be, at least in part, institutionalized as a conscious prac- 
tice of the categorizers. 


Contexts of Social Categorization 


The three social orders —the individual, the interactional, and the institutional 
— are thoroughly intertwined in each other, occupying the same space and 
each made up of embodied, socialized, individuals. Identity is produced and 
reproduced by individuals interacting in institutionalized contexts (or, to 
borrow a vivid metaphor from Cornell and Hartmann [1998: 153-94], con- 
struction sites). On a continuum from the most informal, primary socializa- 
tion, to the most formalized, science, I have, for the purposes of illustration, 
selected a range of institutionalized contexts of social categorization for dis- 
cussion here. These are: primary socialization, routine public interaction, 
sexual relationships, communal relationships, membership of informal 
groups, kinship relationships, life-course transitions, healing and medicine, 
secondary socialization, market relationships, marketing, employment, 
administrative allocation, social control, organized politics, social policy, 
official classification, and science. 

The distinction between informality and formality is never hard and fast. 
Whether primary socialization, for example, is the private responsibility of 
the child’s caretakers, or formally organized and regulated, is a matter of local 
variability. So is the relationship between primary socialization and subse- 
quent secondary socialization, much of which is formally organized. Simi- 
larly, routine public interaction, although largely informal, is formally 
regulated in at least some respects. At the other end of the spectrum, admin- 
istrative allocation and organized politics, for example, are shot through with 
informality in every aspect of their (formal) organization. Thus informality 
is not conceptualized as residual, practically and conceptually dependent on 
formality. Rather, formality and informality are seen to have developed, his- 
torically, side-by-side, each depending upon, and taking part of its meaning 
from, the other (Harding and Jenkins, 1989: 30-53). 

Primary socialization is the source of what I have elsewhere called 
‘primary identities’, such as personal selfhood, gender, ‘proper’ human-ness, 
and, possibly, ethnicity or ‘race’ (Jenkins, 1996). Deeply rooted in the first 
encounters of infancy, and the egocentric taken-for-granted constitution of 
the social world that is the embodied individual point of view, they are robust 
and resist easy change or manipulation, for at least three reasons. The first is 
the taken-for-granted embeddedness, in the early world of experience that 
lies beyond easy recall, of the internalization concerned. The second is the 
definitive significance to, some of these identifications of embodiment. The 
third is that most significant others take these identifications utterly for 
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granted too: the force of their categorizations is a further bulwark standing 
in the way of change. 

Primary socialization is an exchange of communication, between the 
infant and others, during which, for much of the time, information in domi- 
nates. To reiterate, if we know who we are, it is because, a long time ago, 
beyond the reach of conscious recall, other people told us (Dunn, 1988; Kaye, 
1982). Very early socialization is the realm par excellence of categorization, 
setting a template for our receptivity to being categorized in later life. The 
taken-for-grantedness of selfhood that is thereby fostered may also, and only 
apparently paradoxically, be the sine qua non for the rapidly developing post- 
infancy social agency to which the recent sociology of childhood has sensi- 
tized us (James et al., 1998). 

Routine public interaction is face-to-face interaction which occurs, much 
of it outside established relationships, in view of others. Categorization con- 
tributes to ‘relations in public’ through the verbal and non-verbal cues which 
are used to allocate what Goffman called ‘categoric identity’ (1983: 3) to 
hitherto unknown others, and to orient one’s behaviour to them accordingly. 
People may be aware that they are being thus identified, and on the basis of 
which cues, or they may not. This process is largely informal but, as in the 
routine policing of public space, may also be formalized. Other forms of 
routine public behaviour that produce and reproduce social categorization 
include humour, verbal abuse and violence (all of which are, of course, also 
important in the context of enduring relationships and in private). These are 
all potent ways to put — and keep — people ‘in their place’. 

Power and control are also central to sexual relationships, which strad- 
dle the divide between the public and the private. Categorization is signifi- 
cant here in at least three senses, each of which may be formalized. First, who 
may have access to sexual relationships? Second, which kinds of sexual 
relationships are categorized as legitimate? Third, who controls sexual 
relationships, and who is categorized as the controlled? 

Communal relationships, the social networks which evolve over time in 
residentially-shared localities, offer many opportunities for categorization. 
Most obviously, communities are often perceived to be relatively socially or 
culturally homogeneous. Gossip may serve to mark the boundaries between 
one community and another, and is one of the most effective ways of polic- 
ing relationships across the boundary. Many kinds of social interaction across 
communal boundaries are important in boundary maintenance, hence the 
particular need for policing at times of changing or threatened boundaries 
(Cohen, 1985). Local peer groups are particularly efficient at socializing their 
members into group identity, and dramatizing the articulation of local cat- 
egorizations of other groups or networks. 

Membership of informal groups is also a dimension of everyday com- 
munal life. However, many informal social groups that are not grounded in 
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local communality serve, nonetheless, as efficient contexts of social exclusion 
and, through their criteria of membership, of consequential categorization. 
Ready examples include peer groups within schools and work organizations 
and — shading into greater formalization — clubs, sports teams, voluntary 
associations, and so on. 

Kinship relationships — whether consanguineal or affinal — are subject to 
a degree of public regulation, codified in law or less formal custom. The 
degree to which removes of kinship — social categories of who is who, in 
terms of descent and affinity — are recognized as socially significant, for 
example, is not strictly a matter of self-definition. Neither is the number of 
permissible contemporaneous marriages, or the grounds on which, and pro- 
cesses whereby, marriage may be dissolved and affinal links severed. Further- 
more, there may be formal categorization of permissible marriage partners in 
terms of age, degrees of consanguinity, ethnicity/’race’, disability, and so on 
(not to mention gender). However, the informal regulation of sexual relations 
in the communal arena is probably the most effective force categorizing the 
potentially marriageable. Local courtship and marriage markets, structured 
by individually-understood social categories — expressed self-consciously as 
preferences, and apparently contingently as encounters — tend to reproduce 
the status quo without the need for explicit regulation. 

Kinship and marriage may, of course, be intimately bound up with life- 
course transitions. Among the key social junctures are: the acceptance/recog- 
nition of the new infant, puberty, the transition to adulthood, parenthood, 
significant stages of mid-life, withdrawal from economic activity, transition 
to the category of the aged, and death. Formality or informality are locally 
variable, but two thing which seem common almost to the point of univer- 
sality are that these transitions of identity/status are typically symbolized in 
rituals of passage, whether religious or secular, and that categorizing recog- 
nition or consecration by others, whether ritual specialists or audience, is 
fundamental. They are never unilateral or inevitable. 

A number of key social categorizations ~ the quick and the dead, the well 
and the sick, the curable and the incurable, the safe and the contagious, the 
sane and the mad, physician and patient — and their application to, in the 
main, individuals, are the stock in trade of healing and medicine. This social 
field may also contribute to life-course transitions. In all societies, diagnosis 
and intervention, where deemed appropriate, attract at least a degree of spe- 
cialization. However, even in modern industrial societies, where this special- 
ization is most extensive and formal, informality and uncertified lore remain 
significant. Authority does not always derive from formal socialization into 
professional medicine. 

Secondary socialization may also contribute to life-course transitions, 
particularly before the assumption of social adulthood, but other identifi- 
cations are involved too. Formal socialization is in most contemporary 
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societies established in institutions of education and training and their 
systems of categorization (assessment and examination leading to diplomas 
and accreditation). The occupational division of labour is critically dependent 
on secondary socialization, and the degree to which these systems categorize 
and stratify individuals and populations should not be underestimated. 
However, nor should one neglect informal secondary socialization, within 
the family, communal life, peer groups and the workplace, particularly with 
respect to the impact of categorizations such as gender, ethnicity, and ‘race’. 

Market relations come in many varieties, and are formally regulated only 
to a limited extent (although they are regulated: the free market is a myth). 
Governed, in principle, by the ‘neutral’ nexus between supply and demand 
which emphasizes profit or relatively equitable exchange (equity and accept- 
able profit being contextually defined), business and trading are nonetheless 
structured by various social categorizations. This is so with respect to who 
can trade with whom, who can trade in what, and the price that different cat- 
egories of people must pay, whether directly or indirectly, for similar com- 
modities or services. 

The job of marketing specialists is the systematic identification of con- 
sumer categories (Costa and Bamossy, 1995). These categories are designed 
to allow for the efficient promotion of goods and services via focused adver- 
tising, and the development of new products for specific markets (i.e. cat- 
egories of consumer). It is now a sociological commonplace that 
consumption and identification are intimately related, although the empha- 
sis has largely been on self- and group identification (Bourdieu, 1984; 
Mackay, 1997), even when shopping is seen as largely informed by other-ori- 
ented concerns (Miller, 1998). However, the categorizations of marketing are 
significant too. No less than their inclusion, they may, for example, encour- 
age the de facto exclusion of particular social categories from access to, or 
desire for, high status goods (which, of course, is exactly the point: how else 
is the imagined value of status to be maintained?). 

Employment, formal or informal, is also a market relationship. In global- 
ized capitalism, entry into the labour market represents for a gathering 
majority of the planet’s population — apart, perhaps, from limited eligibility 
to welfare entitlements — their only source of a livelihood. Categorizations, 
of many different kinds, are powerful criteria governing the allocation of job- 
seekers to jobs by authorized recruiters (and recruitment into employment 
is the basis for the important self-identification that is occupation). The 
cumulative effect of cognate social categorizations in housing markets, and 
in access to education, serves further to limit the labour-market options of 
particular social groups. 

Formal testing may be influential in initial screening in some contexts, but 
face-to-face interviewing, and committee decision-making, remain central to 
most employment recruitment. More generally, this is true for all of the many 
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varieties of administrative allocation (Batley, 1981): the formal and informal 
allocation to individuals of resources and penalties within and from public- 
and private-sector formal organizations. Apart from employment, these 
rewards and penalties include public housing, welfare benefits and social work 
interventions of one kind or another. Interviewing and bureaucratic collective 
decision-making, together with formal rules and certified expertise, contribute 
to an institutional rationality which legitimizes the discretionary powers exer- 
cised by officials in deciding cases. They also produce and reproduce a dis- 
tinctively modern and subordinated generic social category, that-of the 
bureaucratic client (Collmann and Handelman, 1981). 

The discretionary nature of these gate-keeping encounters, within an 
appropriately permissive bureaucratic framework, permits the inevitable 
entry into the process, whether explicitly or implicitly, of a range of social 
categorizations which in principle should be irrelevant (gender, ‘race’/eth- 
nicity, age, sexuality, models of respectability, and so on). Administrative allo- 
cation is increasingly significant within modern states, as is its role in the 
production and reproduction of patterns of disadvantage and“éveryday 
experiences of disadvantage. Administrative allocation is a privileged process 
whereby categories become consequential. Categorization in this context is 
likely to count disproportionately in the lives of the categorized. 

Intimately related to administrative allocation — and where it is bureau- 
cratized, dependent on it — social control is among the most important con- 
texts of categorization. Although all the social fields mentioned so far include 
elements of social control, specialized institutions of control such as the 
police, courts and other tribunals, prisons and private-sector security indus- 
tries, have some autonomy, if only for analytical purposes. Formal legal auth- 
ority is likely to be supplemented by widespread discretion and informal 
practices. Categorization is significant in two mutually reinforcing respects. 
First, the law is never blind, anywhere. Some categories of people —and which 
categories is, in context, neither arbitrary nor random — are more likely to fall 
foul of it, other things being equal, than others. Second, the social control 
field is itself mightily productive of the — very consequential — categorization 
of both individuals and collectivities. 

Social control is among the core businesses of the state. Organized poli- 
tics is the source of the statutes and regulations which in part underwrite the 
legitimacy of the state and its related bureaucracies. In states with histories 
of internal conflict — particularly, perhaps, ethnic or national conflict — this is 
likely to be reflected in, or inform, the workings of the political system. Poli- 
ticians and parties may produce and reproduce the locally significant social 
categorization(s) through their public rhetoric, legislative and administrative 
acts, and the distribution of resources via networks of clientage. Political cat- 
egorization of this kind, can also, however, involve the categorical refusal to 
recognize historically constituted social groups. 
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Even without a history of this kind, however, similar processes may be 
observed, as and when the calculus of politics favours them. Rhetoric is in 
these cases at least as significant as legislation or administration. Politicians, 
the press, public officials and interest groups, may combine in the develop- 
ment and promotion of “moral panics” about issues such as abortion, home- 
lessness, street violence, illegal immigration, child abuse and so on (Goode 
and Ben-Yahuda, 1994). These may be influential in the public constitution 
of a problem, in its identification with particular social categories — and their 
identification with it — and eventually in the framing of policy responses. 

The formulation and implementation of social policy of all kinds, by 
states, supra-national bodies and non-governmental organizations, con- 
tributes in general to social categorization. The targeting of resources and 
interventions at a section of the population which is perceived to have par- 
ticularly urgent or specialized “needs”, may call into existence a new social 
categorization, or strengthen existing categorizations. This classification may 
emphasize the entitlement of those in question to receive resources. Equally, 
however,it may identify them as socially deficient, or lacking in some 
fashion, labelling them further as ‘undeserving’ or ‘troublesome’. 

Policy-making is critically dependent on official classification, a definitive 
practice of the modern state (Dorling and Simpson, 1999). Some aspects of 
official classification, involved in administrative allocation and organized 
politics, have already been touched upon. The conjunction between power 
and knowledge that is embodied in the legitimate social categorizations of the 
state has many facets. Suffice it to mention two here, the census and indi- 
vidual registration. 

The census of population is indispensable to the business of complex 
government. In order for its data to be meaningful, population categories 
must first be defined. These become established in official discourses, which 
are powerfully constitutive of social reality through public rhetoric, the 
formulation and implementation of policy, the targeting of resources and 
social control measures, and so on. Census categories may inform the con- 
struction and collection of other statistics — crime, unemployment, health — 
which in turn inform policy formulation and implementation. 

While the nature of these population categories — or, indeed, the collec- 
tion of the information at all — may, for a variety of reasons, be contested by 
some sections of the population to whom they are applied, census and similar 
statistics are collective and reasonably anonymous and do not directly 
identify individuals. States, however, also register their citizens as individuals, 
and in many contexts. A ready-to-hand example is the compulsory categori- 
cal recording of gender, ethnicity and disability, for purposes of affirmative 
action monitoring in many US federal, state and private-sector organizations. 
‘Other states, such as Nazi Germany and the apartheid Republic of South 
Africa, having defined citizenship in terms of ‘race’ have gone on, necessarily, 
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to develop extensive systems of “racial” categorization, impinging on every 
aspect of individual life and death. 

This returns the discussion to one of its original points of departure, 
science. A telling presence in many of the contexts of social categorization 
discussed so far, it differs from healing and medicine, for example, in at least 
two respects that are relevant here. It is by definition (or at least in terms of 
its own narratives) a wholly formalized — and rational or disinterested — 
ensemble of discourses and practices, and it is in principle concerned more 
with general categories than individuals. 

In fact, science as applied to humans is one of the most pervasive and sig- 
nificant contexts of collective social categorization, at one historical period 
or another generating and elaborating the following powerful collective 
identifications: ‘race’; normality, subnormality and abnormality; disability; 
social class; deviance; a range of mental illnesses and syndromes; a range of 
physical illnesses and syndromes; sexual orientation; and so on (Hacking, 
1990; Jenkins 1998a, 1998b). All of these become consequential — and typi- 
cally far from disinterested — when turned into testable criteria of individual 
categorization and/or intervention (de Swaan, 1990; Hanson, 1993). 

A number of points should be borne in mind when considering the issues 
raised in this section: 


This catalogue of contexts of categorization is illustrative, not exhaustive. 
Some of these contexts are so broad — administrative allocation, for 
example, or science — that they could usefully be further disaggregated. 

e Although the general argument is intended to have the widest possible 
application, practices such as administrative allocation, social policy, 
official classification and science are deeply implicated in modernity. 

` However, since modernity is now at least the medium-range context of 
all human life, no matter how isolated or ‘traditional’, and states and their 
institutions of administration and classification are long-established in 
many parts of the world, this may not be too serious a problem. 

+ Categorization is unavoidable in knowing the social world, and in all 
social identification. There is no necessary equation of categorization 
with stigmatization or oppression. Categorization can be positive and 
valorizing. 

e Institutional contexts of social categorization overlap systematically and 
complexly. Routine public interaction, for example, occurs within many 
of the other social contexts mentioned. Informal social groups exist 
within, and contribute towards the organization of, many different con- 
texts. Science is a background presence nearly everywhere. And so on. 

+ The mutual reinforcement of categorization in overlapping social con- 
texts — what once might have been called over-determination — con- 
tributes to the consequential power and resilience of particular 
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categorizations. Categorizations — gender or ethnicity, for example — 
which are implicated in many contexts, may thus harden up into identifi- 
cations which are robust and resistant to change. 


Categorization, Identity and Power 


Self-/group identification is dialectically implicated in social categorization, 
and vice versa. The above social contexts of (external) categorization are thus 
necessarily significant in processes of internal definition. Categorization con- 
tributes to group identity in various ways. As we have already seen, a cate- 
gorized group, exposed to the terms in which another group defines it, may 
internalize that categorization, in whole or in part, as an element its own self- 
identification. But why should an external definition be internalized, and how 
does it happen? There are five possible scenarios: 


e Ifthe external categorization is the same as, or approximates to, an aspect 
of existing group identification, they will simply reinforce each other. 
Some external recognition is probably necessary for the successful main- 
tenance of any group identification. This suggests that categorizations 
may be less likely to ‘stick’ if they differ markedly from existing identifi- 
cations. 

+ Long-standing, but relatively unproblematic, contact between groups 
may produce incremental and mutual shifts in identification. We may 
gradually and imperceptibly come to define ourselves somewhat differ- 
ently in the light of how they appear to define us, and how they treat us 
(and vice versa). 

e External categorization may be received as legitimate, implying some 
shared political framework and understanding of authority. 

e The internalization of an external categorization may result from of its 
imposition by power (physical force or its threat). 

e Finally, the categorized may resist. Striving for autonomy of self-identifi- 
cation, is, however, every bit an effect of categorization. The rejected 
external definition is internalized, but paradoxically, as a focus of denial. 


Thus, to understand the contribution of categorization to group identity, we 
need to understand the how and why of internalization, when it occurs, and 
the complexities of its possible variations. The capacity of one collectivity to 
constitute the conditions of existence experienced by Others is important in 
the internal-external dialectic of collective identification (and something 
similar happens at the individual level, in labelling processes). Categorization 
is consequential, and it is in those consequences that it may be most effective. 

The effective categorization of a group of people by a more powerful 
Other is thus never ‘just’ a matter of classification (if there is any such thing 
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as ‘just classification”). As an intervention in that group’s social world it will, 
to an extent and in ways that are context-specific, change that world and the 
experience of living in it; in other words, it has consequences. However, as 
Weber understood, consequences are not always intended. It is partly in the 
cumulative mutual reinforcement of unintended consequences that patterns 
of history and identification, both in the present and as frameworks of con- 
straint and enablement in the future (as Marx understood: conditions which 
are not of our own choosing), are produced. The capacity of others to con- 
stitute the experience of daily living is perhaps the most important contri- 
bution of social categorization to individual and group identification. 


Categorization, Difference and Reflexive Self-Identity 


This article so far has offered a set of propositions in favour of moving the 
study of social categorization to the sociological centre stage. In closing, there 
is one more, necessarily brief, point to be made as a postscript, about the 
implications of the argument for some of the recently most fashionable dis- 
courses about identity. Among the themes organizing discussions of identity 
during the closing decade of the 20th century, from a wide array of perspec- 
tives (e.g. Benhabib, 1996; Calhoun, 1995: 70-96, 193-297; Gutmann, 1994; 
Hall and du Gay, 1996; Lash and Friedman, 1992; Seidman, 1997), the follow- 
ing are conspicuous and consistent: 


an emphasis upon self-identification; 

an emphasis upon the malleability and flux of identities; 

an emphasis upon difference as the key to understanding identity; and, 
a celebration of the relative historical novelty of these aspects of identity. 


Focusing upon categorization suggests serious reservations about each of 
these. Self-identification and self-determination are revealed as only part of the 
processes of social identification, and not necessarily the most important. Mal- 
leability and flux are put into perspective: recognition and validation by 
Others are, if not determinate, certainly crucial in setting the limits to possi- 
bility. What is more, the mutual reinforcement of categorization and its con- 
sequences across different contexts suggests a further reason why not all 
identifications can be equally flexible. Difference, too, is put in its proper 
place: socially and epistemologically, categorization involves the invocation of 
similarity within categories, as the basis for differentiation between them. 
Diversity is not everything. Difference does not make sense without similarity 
(any more than individual identity does without collective membership). 
Coming to the final point, the relative historical novelty of all of this, one 
of the better-known versions of this is Giddens’ argument (1991) that reflex- 
ive self-identity is distinctively modern. Among the criticisms of this thesis 
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(e.g. Jenkins, 1996: 9-10; Lash and Urry 1994: 37-44; May and Cooper, 1995), 
the most germane seem to me to be that it is historically and anthropologi- 
cally ill-informed to the point of ethnocentricity, and that Giddens privileges 
the preoccupations of an affluent intellectual élite as definitive of the late 
modern human condition. 

However, the emphasis on categorization which is proposed in this 
article suggests that we adopt a different take on modernity and identifi- 
cation, anyway. If anything, rather than self-identification it is social cat- 
egorization — and the development of legions of trained specialists in, and 
expert systems of, categorization — that is most likely to be distinctively, and 
characteristically, modern. It is the categorizing discourses of power/know- 
ledge such as marketing, administrative allocation, social policy, official 
classification and science, that may more adequately define the modern con- 
dition than reflexive self-identity. A rhetorical celebration of, and emphasis 
on, reflexive selfhood may be an understandable response to the accelerat- 
ing press of categorization, but that is a very different argument. While this 
may perhaps be a less palatable view than the postmodern flourish of reflex- 
ive, polymorphic difference — particularly for the social sciences, implicated 
as we are in the great works of categorization — it arguably accords better 
with the observable realities of social life at the beginning of the 21st 
century. 
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L ALU Negotiating the Constraints of 
N Gender Binarism: Intersexuals’ 
Challenge to Gender 


Categorization 


e are living in exciting and changing times that provide an opportunity 

for insight into definitions and boundaries of social categories such as 
race, gender, sexuality and ability. Some individuals on the margins of cat- 
egorical membership are involved in the construction of ‘new’ identities, and 
are garnering significant attention through participation in identity-based 
social movements such as the multiracial movement (Ards, 1997; Loury, 1996), 
the queer rights movement (Seidman, 1995; Vargo, 1998), the transgender 
movement (Feinberg, 1996; Stone, 1991), the disability movement (Davis, 
1995; Sudsman, 1994), and more recently the intersex movement (Chase, 1997, 
1998b). Biracial and multiracial critiques of racial classification became so 
strong at the end of the 20th century that the US government voted to modify 
racial classification by adding a ‘check all that apply’ option in the year 2000 
census (Anderson and Fienberg, 1999; O’Hare, 1998). Critiques of sex/gender 
categorization have recently come to the fore as well, with particular empha- 
sis on the limits of gender binarism. As an extension of this critique, I explore 
the social categories of sex/gender and the implications of intersexuality (her- 
maphroditism) as a viable and newly emerging sex/gender category. 

Social categorization is a part of daily life, as is resistance to difference 
and change. Despite their significance, our expectations for sex and gender 
categories most often go unnoticed, until we are presented with a deviation 
from the norm. For individuals who blur taxonomic classification, the toll of 
normative expectations may be great. Ongoing widespread social adherence 
to gender binarism is constraining for many individuals whose anatomies 
and identities exist outside of the expected female/male dichotomy. In fact, 
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continuing to operate within a cultural framework that denies such variabil- 
ity of sex and gender leads to debilitating consequences for many that exist 
outside the norm. Resistance to “sexual” difference is so great in North 
America in fact, that most North Americans who possess intersexual 
anatomy have been medically altered to approximate the anatomy of typical 
females or males, despite their physiological health (Money, 1968; Money and 
Ehrhardt 1972; Money et al., 1955).! In an attempt to understand the impetus 
for surgically and hormonally altering healthy bodies to quell their sexual 
ambiguity, I turn to a discussion of predominant gender norms in the west. 


Gender Norms 


In his descriptive ethnomethodological study of a male-to-female transsexual 
known as Agnes, Garfinkel (1967) provided much insight into the prevailing 
sex and gender norms in the west. Here I summarize Garfinkel’s under- 
standing of gender norms, as interpreted by Kessler and McKenna in Gender: 
An Ethnomethodological Approach (1978: 113-14): 


There are two, and only two, genders. 

One’s gender is invariant. 

Genitals are the essential sign of gender. 

Any exceptions to the two genders are not to be taken seriously. 

There are no transfers from one gender to another except ceremonial ones. 
Everyone must be classified as a member of one gender or the other. 
The female/male dichotomy is a natural one. 

Membership in one gender or the other is natural. 


29 NC RQ DES 


Note that along with Kessler and McKenna, many scholars view the terms 
sex and gender as so conflated, they see no meaningful distinction between 
the two concepts (Butler, 1993; Devor, 1989; Kessler, 1998; Kessler and 
McKenna, 1978). In the social sciences we have come to separate these terms 
by defining “sex” as physiological (i.e.. genitals, gonads, chromosomes and 
hormones) and “gender” as one's subsequently developing sense of self and 
presentation of self as a sexed individual. More explicitly, we tend to infer 
children's gender from their genital sex in infancy, reading their behaviors as 
possessing traditionally ‘feminine’ or ‘masculine’ qualities. As children age, 
the reverse process occurs, as we are typically unfamiliar with their genital 
composition, we infer their sex from their gender presentation. The confla- 
tion of the terms “sex” and “gender” is evident in the case of intersex, where 
physicians consider the success of future gender presentation quite heavily 
when making infant sex assignment decisions (Donohoe et al., 1991; 
Horowitz and Glassberg, 1992; Kessler, 1998; Lee, 1994; Meyers-Seifer and 
Charest, 1992; Voorhess, 1982). 


1 
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In her discussion of the heterosexual matrix, Butler (1990, 1993) demon- 
strates that normative Western assumptions about sexual identity hold that 
anatomical sex causes gender development which, in turn, causes sexual desire. 
In this sense, one is assumed to be anatomically “hard wired” to develop birth 
genitalia which correlate with gender identity (sense of self) and gender role 
(presentation of self). In addition, the model assumes heterosexuality, that is, 
that one will naturally be attracted to individuals whose genitals are different 
from their own. However, as Butler and others note, these components are 
not necessarily congruent in that genitalia do not always coincide with gender 
identity and gender role, or result in heterosexual attraction (Butler, 1990, 
1993; Bockting, 1995, 1997; Bornstein, 1994; Devor, 1989, 1997a, 1997b; Fein- 
berg, 1996; MacKenzie, 1994; Rothblatt, 1995). 

Recently, the social expectation that sexual anatomy and gender identity 
correspond gained much attention, as the story of David Reimer (formerly 
known in the literature as John/Joan) came to the fore (Colapinto, 1997, 2000; 
Diamond and Sigmundson, 1997a). Reimer, a healthy baby boy born in Win- 
nipeg in 1965, was the unfortunate victim of a circumcision accident, which 
resulted in the severing of his penis at 8 months of age. Because genitals are so 
strongly correlated with gender and the experts at Johns Hopkins University 
recommended it (Money, 1968; Money and Ehrhardt, 1972), his parents made 
the very complicated decision to raise their son as a girl. Recent follow-up 
reports reveal that the insistence on matching this child’s anatomy and gender 
were highly traumatic and unsuccessful, and that he has been living in a male 
role since his early teens (Colapinto, 1997, 2000; Diamond and Sigmundson, 
19974). Despite its failure, the Reimer case was used as a precedent for inter- 
sex ‘management’ for over 30 years. During the last decade, activists, scholars 
and clinicians began critiquing the limits of this precedent and intersex med- 
icalization on the whole as predominantly cosmetic and potentially harmful 
(Beck, 1997-8; Chase, 1998a, 1998b, 1998c, 1999; Chase and Coventry, 
1997-8; Coventry, 1997-8, 1998; Derick, 1997-8; Diamond, 1993, 1995, 1996a, 
1996b, 1997, 1999; Diamond and Sigmundson, 1997a, 1997b; Dreger, 1998a, 
1998b, 1998c; Fausto-Sterling, 1993, 2000; Glassberg, 1999; Groveman, 1998; 
Holmes, 1994, 1995, 1997-8, 1998; Kaldera, 1998; Kemp et al., 1996; Kessler, 
1990, 1997-8, 1998; Kipnis and Diamond, 1998; McClintock, 1997-8; Moreno, 
1997-8; Moreno and Goodwin, 1998; Nicholson, 1997-8; Preves, forthcom- 
ing; Schober, 1998; Triea, 1997, 1997-8; Walcutt, 1997-8; Wilson and Reiner, 
1998). 


Methods 


In an effort to understand critiques of intersex medicalization and theemer- 
gence of the intersex social movement, I conducted life history-interviews, With E 
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37 adults born intersexed (Preves, 1999a, 1999b, 1998). I traveled extensively 
throughout the United States and Canada while conducting the interviews, 
predominantly in participants’ homes, engaging in continent-wide research in 
19 states/provinces.? I initially recruited participants from a variety of inter- 
sex support and advocacy groups, including the Androgen Insensitivity 
Support Group US; the Androgen Insensitivity Support Group of Canada; 
the Coalition for Intersex Support, Activism, and Education; the Congenital 
Adrenal Hyperplasia Network; the Hermaphrodite Education and Listening 
Post; the Intersex Society of Canada; the Intersex Society of North America; 
the Intersex Support Group International; and the Middlesex Group. I con- 
ducted additional recruitment through social network or snowball sampling, 
that is, through referrals from initial research participants. 

Participants range in age from 20-65 with a mean age of 40. Eighty-one 
percent were raised as girls and 19 percent as boys. At the time of interview, 
24 percent of the sample presented as a gender different from their sex of 
assignment and rearing; six were transitioning or had transitioned from male 
to female, and three from female to male. In 51 percent of the sample, inter- 
sexuality was apparent at birth or in infancy due to genital ambiguity, while 
for 49 percent their intersexuality was not apparent until puberty. 

The sample was exceedingly well educated, in that all are high school 
graduates, 78 percent are college graduates, and 27 percent have graduate 
degrees. Despite theoretical sampling for diversity, 89 percent of the sample 
is Caucasian and 11 percent Latino/a, Asian/Pacific Islander, Native Ameri- 
can, or biracial. 

The primary method of data collection was a 14-point interview guide 
that concentrated on participants’ life histories with specific attention to how 
they learned of their intersexuality, experiences with medical intervention, 
issues of identity development, and significance of social support. In addition, 
the interviews explored interviewees’ sexual identities; their experience of 
gender and sexual identity development; challenges associated with being 
intersexed; and how they respond to those challenges. The interviews were 
approximately two and a half hours in length, tape recorded, and transcribed, 
and averaged 51 pages single-spaced each, resulting in more than 2100 pages 
of data. 


Findings 


Similar to other research on marginality and identity, my work demonstrates 
that individuals actively engage in forming a positive self-concept. By con- 
fronting and verbalizing their oppression, they counter social stigma. Par- 
ticipants’ narratives counter Goffman’s (1963) notion of a spoiled identity. 
Initially participants conveyed an internalized sense of shame resulting from 
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ongoing and alienating medical attention to their genital difference and 
‘inadequacy’. Second, participants told of engaging in medical and family 
research, or personal archaeology, to gain knowledge and control over their 
bodies and life experiences. Finally, participants reported gaining pride in 
their marginal identities through participation in intersex social support and 
political activism. These findings demonstrate that acknowledging and 
sharing one’s history are significant to identity development, despite the con- 
straints of gender categorization. On a broader scale, the findings demon- 
strate the inadequacy of current binary categorizations of sex/gender and the 
_need to destigmatize those existing outside the bounds. 

As a means of illustrating the extent to which medicine alienates and 
objectifies intersexuals in its effort to uphold sex/gender classification, I 
quote extensively from intersexuals’ life histories below. Each of these indi- 
viduals speaks directly about the procedures of medicalization, the conse- 
quences of receiving ongoing negative attention to their difference, and the 
process of overcoming the shame and alienation associated with their differ- 
ence by seeking social support, visibility and recognition. 


Being an Object of Study 


If identity formation is interactive, as Cooley (1902), Mead (1934), Goffman 
(1963); Jones et al. (1984), Plummer (1975, 1995), Davis (1995), and others 
suggest, then receiving repeated messages that one is somehow socially 
unacceptable may result in a lasting and damaging impact on one’s concept 
of self. Such is the case for intersexuals who undergo repeated group examin- 
ations and operations on their genitalia. On the other hand, if one receives 
feedback about their health and adequacy from the reflection of self offered 
by ‘the looking glass’, they will develop a sense of self reflective of that input 
(Jones et al., 1984). As Mead (1934) and others have argued, reflected 
appraisal of the self may carry considerably more import in childhood than 
in other periods of the life cycle. 

Symbolic interactionists see social realities as dependent upon a shared 
definition of the situation. In this sense, both deviance and stigma are social 
products that emerge from social encounters and negotiations (Plummer, 
1975, 1995). In other words, there are no persons who are inherently ‘normal’ 
or ‘deviant’; such characteristics lie not objectively within the person, but exist 
socially within a given perspective (Goffman, 1963; Jones et al., 1984). When 
characteristics central to one’s core concept of self, such as sex/gender, race, 
age or overall physical appearance, become stigmatized, decreasing the import 
of those characteristics becomes difficult. In such cases the consequences 
to the self-concept may be dramatic, leaving a mark or stigma associated with 
a master status in the self-concept. When this is the case, the stigmatized 
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characteristic becomes so prominent and central to identity that a self-schema 
will be developed around it, leading to a pervasive self-stigmatization that 
becomes associated with other, seemingly unrelated, aspects of the self. In this 
sense, the stigmatized characteristic may become a dominating self-concept or 
super category from which all other concepts of self take their meaning (Jones 
et al., 1984). This may be the case if the social feedback about one's difference 
leads to self-doubt regarding one's own normalcy or deviance. 

Ninety-five percent of the sample underwent repeated medical examin- 
ations and procedures regarding their physiological differences. Having 
received extensive and prolonged reflections of themselves as pathological, 
many internalized feelings of inadequacy and shame. The inability to deflect 
negative associations of self may be one of the most harmful and traumatiz- 
ing aspects of being intersexed in a society that sees two and only two genders 
and adheres to the medical ‘correction’ of those who do not fit the these two 
categories. Attempting to develop a coherent and positive concept of self 
amidst continuous attempts to ‘fix’ or change one’s sex/gender may be debil- 
itating. According to J8, 

The primary challenge [of being born intersexed] is childhood; parents and 
doctors thinking they should fix you. That can be devastating not just from the 
perspective of having involuntary surgery; it’s even more devastating to people’s 
ability to develop a sense of self. I have heard from people that are really 
shattered selves, they don’t have a concept of who they are. The core of their 


being is shame in their very existence. And that’s what’s been done to them by 
people thinking that intersexuality is a shameful secret that needs to be fixed. 


According to Goffman (1963), differences that become stigmatized are 
most often readily perceptible and visible. Because clothing typically covers 
genitalia, genital differences are not readily visible. Thus, intersexuals’ geni- 
talia must be revealed in order to allow for stigmatization. Repeated genital 
exams are a part of medical protocol for following intersex patients’ physio- 
logical development. Often, these examinations are performed with several 
doctors present, for the purpose of teaching medical residents, interns and 
other clinicians about sexual ambiguity firsthand. Participants spoke fre- 
quently of the shame associated with such public displays of their ‘private 
parts’. As Goffman notes, lacking control over others’ access to one’s body 
leaves individuals feeling threatened and out of control, as though ‘the stig- 
matized individual is a person who can be approached by strangers at will’ 
(1963: 16). Several participants’ relayed stories about lacking autonomy 
during group medical examinations. In Chimera’s experience, 

Because [the hospital I went to] is a teaching hospital, they would line up 
shoulder to shoulder all the way around from one side of the bed at the head, 
all the way across to the front and back up the other side, and everybody got a 
peek and a poke between my legs. Along about 9 [years of age] that started 


getting real uncomfortable for me, but I was not allowed the power to say, ‘No, 
I-don’t want to play this game anymore.’ l’d see 20 or 30 people at one time. 
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As these group examinations were a common element of participants’ 
histories, several coined their own phrases to describe the alienating pro- 
cedures. Some of these terms are reflective of participants’ feelings of being 
exhibited in a contemporary medical version of the freak show, such as ‘the 
dog and pony show’, and ‘the parade’. Carol, a 38-year old social worker, 
wife and mother, whose intersexuality was not apparent until her teen years, 
was the object of study at grand rounds. She spoke candidly of the shame and 
humiliation of one of many ‘parades’ to which she was subjected during a 
hospitalization at the age of 19: 


A few hours after I [checked in] the parade started. I stopped counting after 
100, but I’m guessing about 125 physicians, interns, [and] residents paraded by 
my bed over those five days that I was admitted to the hospital. I counted 
literally 100 and then quit counting because I didn’t want to know. They came 
in groups. They just stood around my bed in a semi-circle and talked. The 
doctor would give a little bit of a case history. He just said things like, “124 
pounds... 5’113/4’... and things like that. I got so numb to it that I was eating 
and a parade of about ten came in at once and I kept eating and I just lifted my 
gown and kept eating. And they all touched, poked, looked, mumbled and then 
they left. I don’t even remember looking at them; [I] put [my gown] down [and] 
kept eating. 


In addition to conducting group genital examinations, clinicians make 
intersexuals’ difference visible by documenting their genitals through pho- 
tography. Such scrutiny was expressed by those I interviewed as exacerbat- 
ing feelings of oddity and alienation already generated from ongoing medical 
curiosity. Plummer (1975) notes in his discussion of sexual stigma, those 
marked as different come to view themselves as deviant and therefore odd or 
unusual. Melody, a 55-year-old married homemaker, had the following 
experience at age 22, 


I remember [the doctor] telling me how rare this [condition] was, which didn’t 
please me at all. I didn’t like being ‘rare’. He asked if he could take pictures; he 
wanted measurements of my arms outstretched. My face was covered, so I 
posed for these pictures, which was humiliating only in that the curiosity was 
so bizarre. I didn’t like being that different. 


During a similar picture taking session with her doctor, Peggy felt like an 
object of medical research and fascination. Peggy, who was originally sexed 
as female at birth and was reassigned as male at age 3 months, underwent a 
double mastectomy at puberty in an attempt to uphold a male sex assignment. 
She was 44 years old at the time of interview and had been living as a woman 
for nearly 20 years. At puberty, Peggy’s doctor started her on exogenous 
testosterone to assist in masculinizing. Here she gives her perspective of her 
physician’s attempts to chart the progress of her virilization at age 13: 


[The] doctor took another set of pictures of me. He took pictures of my nipples, 
he took pictures of my armpit, of my upper lip. I guess anything that would 
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have shown the effect of masculinizing hormones. And looking back 1 can just 
see him figuratively rubbing his hands together because I’d be coming back in 
a few months with more hair, and this change and that change and he’d take 
another set of pictures and be publishing another article [on me] and all that. 


Reinforcing the Looking-Glass: The Import of External Validation 


For some intersexuals, issues of presenting oneself (Goffman, 1959), self- 
monitoring, and “doing gender’ (Garfinkel, 1967; West and Zimmerman, 
1987) in a manner which is believable is exceedingly important. As is common 
with other marginal populations (Anspach, 1979; Barnard, 1990; Becker, 
1981; Garfinkel, 1967; Hahn, 1988; Kessler and McKenna, 1978; Sudsman, 
1994; Yoshida, 1993), intersexuals developed creative means of coping with 
their anxieties about passing and fitting in. Several managed their distress via 
increased self-awareness in an attempt to project a convincing gender-appro- 
priate performance. Goffman's (1959) use of the stage as a metaphor for social 
interaction is easily applicable here. According to Goffman, individuals 
engage in the use of props and in-depth social study to ensure the fluidity of 
social encounters by effecting a believable character. For example, Joseph 
demonstrates the skill of character study. In his words, ‘I was trying really 
hard to act like I thought men acted, so I watched my voice very carefully 
and I watched my mannerisms and I would observe how men were.’ In a 
similar effort to pass as a man, Jamie invoked the use of costumes and props: 
I had a job where I was coming into contact with lots and lots of people. I was 
expected to be male so I got a custom made suit. That was part of my armor. I 


could go out in the world in full drag. Nobody would give me any problems 
and it felt very much like a suit of armor. 


Living with a pervasive fear of not passing or being ‘discovered’ as a fake 
(Goffman, 1963; Jones et al., 1984), some participants employed far-fetched 
tales to explain their difference to others, in case it was ever noticed. This was 
often a concern for participants sexed as female who did not menstruate, as 
their peers did. Some were exceedingly adept in creating their tales of defense. 
In Carol’s case, 

I actively practiced lying in my head so that I could avoid the uncomfortable 
situations. The story [I told] to my friends [was] that I was born without a 


uterus [because] my mom took thalidomide when I was a kid. I said, ‘I’m one 
of the lucky ones from thalidomide because I at least have my external [organs]. 


In addition to telling stories to allay questions or doubts, several participants 
engaged in behavior meant to ensure the viability of their sex/gender. In 
Robin’s case, 


In high school my girlfriends were always asking me, ‘I’m gonna walk in front 
of you and check me if [my period is] spotting.’ I felt like God, I wanna do that. 
I wanna be like that. You know? So 1 would walk in front of my friends and 
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say, ‘Am I spotted?’ Because 1 wanted them to know, I wanted to feel like 
normal back then. I wanted to feel like a woman, and 1 want[ed] them to think 
I’m normal. 


Others turned to more drastic means of passing and engaging in gender-role 
specific behaviors, such as getting pregnant. In Julian’s experience, 


I [got] pregnant. I was desperately trying to be female and I was desperately 
trying to be heterosexual. My mother basically put me through female boot 
camp. It was like, ‘You will walk this way, you will act this way, you will dress 
this way, you will never forget that you are female and you will never try to be 
anything else and you will take your medication and you will pluck your facial 
hair out and you will shave.’ It took me years to get past this feeling of I have 
to try very hard to be female to compensate for the fact that my body doesn’t 
seem to want to [be]. 


Still others turned to engaging in sexual promiscuity or exhibitionism seeking 
external validation of their gender performance. For example, Martha sought 
reflections of herself as sexually desirable. In her own words, 


I became very promiscuous. I think I was trying to find out who I was as a 
sexual being. I think I was trying to prove that I was female through sex. If I 
could get [a man] into bed, then I must be a female. It was my own reality 
testing. I guess that’s what I felt I had to do to try to prove that I was female. 


The import of external validation to alleviate one’s self-doubt is perhaps even 
more evident in Ardea’s efforts to be read as an ‘authentic’ woman. Accord- 
ing to her, social acceptance as an unquestioned female was essential to her 
acceptance of self. In her experience, 


I did nude modeling in college. I was having an identity crisis. I wanted to be 
sure that people perceived me as a female. [And] everybody’s paving attention 
to me. I’m bare ass naked and they still like me. They don’t know I’m an ‘it’, 
you know? Nobody ever knew. I realized these people are accepting me as a 
full-fledged female and that’s all I ever wanted. That’s what I really wanted and 
that’s what I got. I was validated. It really, really helped me. It was one of the 
best things I ever did. 


Having received repeated messages about one’s inadequacy as a female or 
male, receiving external validation becomes increasingly important. Here 
Robin demonstrates the significance of not only external validation, but also 
participating in gendered rituals and rites of passage: 
When I got married was when I really felt so feminine with my bride’s dress, 
my wedding dress, and a veil. 1 felt so pretty. I was so proud. That was a turning 


point and that was about the most significant time in my life that was special 
to me, where I felt like totally female, totally womanly.* 


Following the wedding, Robin’s marriage and relationship with her husband 
continue to reinforce her womanliness. In her words, 


[My husband] makes me feel like a woman every day of my life. He touches 
me, he makes me feel sexy. I mean we have sex all the time ‘cause he loves me. 
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I mean he wants to always touch me. And he's very attracted to me. He's very 
muscular, very big. And so he makes me feel small, even though I’m not. I mean, 
he makes me feel all woman. 


Once individuals have begun to move out of the stage of shame and iso- 
lation so common to intersex medicalization, self-efficacy becomes evident 
on many fronts. Such is the case for intersexuals who perform gender with 
humor and critique, rather than as a means to conceal or downplay their 
difference. Several participants spoke of consciously playing a gendered part 
for their own amusement. Performative empowerment is especially notable 
in participants’ discussions of ‘drag’. For example, when referring to the dress 
she wore during our interview meeting, Gaby said, 


I kid myself. I sometimes say all I do is drag. And in this society, all I really do 
is drag. I do the execu-dyke drag, I do girl drag, I do boy drag. This is girl drag, 


what I’m wearing today. 


Portraying similar self-awareness and self-efficacy within his performance, 
62-year-old Jana said, 


Pve been living as a male in a male role, and let's face it, the testosterone [shots 
have] certainly enhanced the male appearance. The mastectomy has enhanced 
the male appearance. But I would say that what you see is really a chemically, 
surgically altered being. The physical appearance is a construct. I’ve at times 
said it’s a lie; what you see is not what I am. 


Oppositional Identity Work: Destigmatizing Intersexuality 


According to Schwalbe and Mason-Schrock (1996), individuals engage in 
‘oppositional identity work’ when reclaiming a formerly stigmatized self. 
They define oppositional identity work as ‘A matter of trying to transform 
discrediting identities into crediting ones, that is, to redefine those identities 
so they come to be seen as indicative of noble rather than flawed character’ 
(1996: 141). By rejecting normative values, individuals gain pride in marginal 
identities, coming to see their difference as valuable, worthy and sufficient 
(Minton and McDonald, 1984). 

Several scholars have explored individuals’ means of living with various 
stigmatized characteristics, such as physical disability and transsexuality 
(Anspach, 1979; Barnard, 1990; Becker, 1981; Bockting, 1995, 1997; Hahn, 
1988; Stone, 1991; Sudsman, 1994; Yoshida, 1993). Many successfully cope 
with stigma by organizing themselves to transform a stigmatized identity into 
one of dignity and pride. With the emergence of more than 16 intersex 
support and advocacy groups in North America alone in the 1990s, I believe 
that we are currently witnessing the same trend among intersexuals. 
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Support groups provide meaning and structure for individuals who have 
lived with feelings of anxiety, uncertainty and ambiguity. They encourage 
people to overcome feelings of powerlessness and assist them in learning how 
to rely on their own internal resources for problem solving. Sharing one's 
difficulties with those who have suffered similarly is often an emotional 
catharsis. In addition, when one's secret or shameful identity is validated, the 
need to engage in consistent self-monitoring may slip away. 

In conducting research on persons with AIDS, Sandstrom (1990) found 
that support groups provided members with a “buddy system” that offered 
individuals a chance to be themselves — to test and legitimate their identities 
(Gagne et al., 1997). In the case of intersex, where most often individuals are 
taught that sexual ambiguity is pathological, meeting others who embrace 
that aspect of their identity is liberating. Individuals come to rethink their 
own self-concept as others model intersex as a viable and worthwhile aspect 
of self. For example, in Max's experience, ‘I don't think that I could really 
identify as intersexed if I hadn't come to find out that that was actually a 
viable alternative’. Not only does meeting others validate one’s difference, it 
contextualizes it as well. Learning that their experiences of medical trauma 
were not isolated experiences gave participants a political lens through which 
to view their own histories. Speaking of the social psychological value of sit- 
uating her marginal identity in a broader social context, Barbara said, 


I really have a place in the world. I really am a human being, a very valid human 
being. It’s just wonderful. I am very proud to come out as an [intersexed] 
person. The world has tried to make us feel like freaks. We have felt like freaks. 
I felt like a freak most of my life, but look at me. I’m just a human being just 
like everybody else. 


In their stories of collective action, it is evident that intersexuals are 
working collectively to redefine intersex in more positive and empowering 
ways. Contrary to Western medical and lay views of intersex as an aberration 
in need of correction, many participants spoke of intersex as a prideful aspect 
of self. Robin exemplifies pride in her marginal identity, making statements 
of self-worth directly related to difference. In her own words, 


I feel like a super female. I’m both; I’m the yin and yang. I’m the epitome of 
yin and yang. Genetically I’m a male, but physically I’m all woman. So, I’m not 
one or the other; I’m both. And I just feel so powerful about that. 


As participants developed pride in their intersexuality, some notably 
developed gratitude as well. In their writings about overcoming stigma, Jones 
et al. (1984) address this phenomenon: [some] . . . may feel that a stigma pro- 
vides them with an opportunity to change their life course, to alter the flow 
of events, something that would not be possible without the special circum- 
stances created by a stigma’ (1984: 136). Transforming one’s difference from 
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impediment to virtue in this way is similar to victims who, having worked 
through trauma, refer to themselves as ‘survivors’. Some argue that survival 


of hardship builds character. As Deborah stated, 


Nobody is strong from having just sat in a chair. They're strong because they’ve 
gone through endurance testing — physical things or emotional things. Nobody 
has any mettle to their life if they haven't gone through something hard. 


Formerly stigmatized persons may not only feel pride about their difference, 
they may feel superior or even heroic about it as well. According to Julian, 


I wouldn't call it a messiah complex, but I do firmly believe that I’m different 
from most people in a way that is better, that gives a greater perspective. [Being 
intersexed] has given me the ability to look at so many different people’s 
perspectives, through so many different people’s eyes. I almost feel sorry for 
people who haven’t had this experience. 


Having countered one’s own internalized sense of shame for being differ- 
ent, some individuals choose to become politically involved in an effort to 
destigmatize their marginal identity at a larger, socio-cultural level. That is, 
some segments of self-help movements enter political arenas attempting to 
effect social and legislative change (Zola, 1987). Here individuals reject the 
former master or pivotal status of the stigmatic characteristic, avoiding con- 
tinued ‘identity engulfment’ (Lee, 1977: 68). 


Hermaphrodites with Attitude: Evidence of Intersex Pride? 


One strategy of self-presentation is to embrace stigma and to find ways to 
exploit it. Sometimes people do this by associating with groups that em- 
phasize the positive aspects of being different. According to Jones et al., 
‘. . . drawing attention to the stigmatized characteristic may occasionally take 
the form of idealization (“Black is beautiful”, “Gay is the way”), but more 
often than not, it serves as a rallying cry for self-protection and political 
action’ (1984: 201). Examples of groups that highlight their differences 
include Queer Nation, CRIPS, Little People of America and the Intersex 
Society of North America’s activist branch, Hermaphrodites with Attitude. 
Other, less politically active groups, still highlight their difference in the 
group’s name, but serve a primary purpose of social support. Examples of 
these groups include Alcoholics Anonymous, Weight Watchers, Gamblers 
Anonymous and the Androgen Insensitivity Syndrome Support Groups. 
Politicizing identity was important to a number of the participants, 
regardless of the type of support group with which they were associated. 
Some of the groups were committed to working on improving current 
medical treatment, such as the Androgen Insensitivity Syndrome Support 
Groups. Other groups equally committed to effecting medical change 
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worked from outside the medical establishment, for example, Hermaphro- 
dites with Attitude picketed the October 1996 Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Pediatrics in Boston (Beck, 1997-8). 

Many participants spoke of the import of a sexual awakening at the time 
of their intersex recognition. For some, this was perhaps a political act, in that 
14 percent of the sample was sexually active with intersexuals. As with the 
broader concept of self, participants spoke of being unable to freely explore 
their sexuality until they had overcome the barriers inherent to secrecy and 
shame. These barriers were heightened for participants who were repeatedly 
subjected to genital inquiry. Breaking free from shame and inhibitions was 
often associated with learning about and acknowledging one’s intersexuality. 
As Kiira illustrates, 


I was asexual and anorgasmic until I was 32 years old. Then I discovered my 
sexuality, my identity as an intersexed person and I learned how to become 
orgasmic. I’d never had any sexual feelings, but it was almost like my sexuality 
just kind of awakened at that time in my life. Before, I would think about sex 
and go, ‘Oh, people like me don’t have sex.’ ` 


Similarly, for Greta and Claire, learning to accept and respect their bodies 
for, and not in spite of, their differences led to enhanced self-confidence and 
freedom of sexual expression. In Greta’s experience, coming to terms with 
her intersexuality dissipated her prior fears of inadequacy and inauthenticity. 
In her own words, ‘I love having sex. I’m not afraid to let myself go. My 
response is very normal, so I know that I’m not a freak, as I at one point 
thought.” Finally, Claire demonstrates the deepened level of trust and 
appreciation she developed for her body after accepting her intersexuality. In 
her words, 


I came to really love my sexual self: the way I felt, and the way I smelled, and 
the way I responded, and the way I tasted. I came to love my body that way 
without any judgment about how it looked in a societal way or how it performed 
or what it could and couldn't do. I just loved its ‘itsness’ for what it was. 


Other participants were engaged in far more evident feats of activism. 
Several spoke to their commitment of being ‘out’ and visibly intersexed in an 
effort to counter and overcome their experiences with shame and isolation. 
In Julian’s words, 


Closets are bad. Closets are awful. Closets are the enemy. Sometimes they can 
be necessary for short periods of time, but one should always be working 
towards getting out of the closet, no matter what you have to do. It’s so much 
easier to be out than to be consumed with shame. When you’re in the closet it 
looks horrible to be out. But when you’re out, you look back at digging the 
closet and you say, ‘Why did I do that? Why was I such an idiot for so long?’ 


Similar to other types of ‘invisible’ difference, intersexuals are often assumed 
to be typical women and men because clothing quite often easily conceals 
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intersex ambiguity. Some participants spoke of wanting to be accurately cat- 
egorized as intersexed, engaging in political acts of destabilizing and sub- 
verting identity by intentionally living in opposition to normative roles and 
expectations (Seidman, 1995). For example, in Constance's experience, 


Who I am is a person that doesn’t have to conform because in my very DNA 
I don't agree with the societal norm. There's just no way I could fit either 
[gender] role. Then why the hell should I bother to try? Why don’t I have a 
little fun? It’s been a really freeing experience. I’m a lot happier. I don’t blend 
in ever, so I may as well have fun if I’m gonna get noticed anyway. I might as 
well get noticed for what I really want to be. 


And in Julian’s case, 


Part of the reason I’m out is I want people to know what I am. I want people 
to know that I’m gender ambiguous. I don’t feel female, but I don’t necessarily 
feel male either. I feel like I am in the middle and feel that very solidly. And that 
seems very natural. When people say, ‘Do you identify as male or female?’ [I 
hear] ‘What do you pretend to be?’ I don’t pretend. I just am what I am, which 
is something in between. 


Many participants spoke directly of the import of using visibility as a strat- 
egy of destigmatization and empowerment. Here Tiger speaks of his appear- 
ances on television talk shows in an effort to educate lay audiences about 
intersex and externalize his prior feelings of shame. 


Becoming a person who is comfortable standing up in public, literally on tele- 
vision and saying, ‘no matter what you think of how I look or how I speak, no 
matter what I’ve done to fit into this world, I am not male or I am not female. 
And probably neither are you.’ To be in the position [of] making those kinds 
of statements and having all the signs and facts to back up my position, it’s very 
exciting. This is a dramatic level of self-acceptance that I have fought with and 
been tortured by all my life. And to have come to a place where I realize that 
mine is a position of strength, not of disadvantageous exclusion, which is all it 
had ever been before . . . it’s a good place to come to.é 


Some participants also spoke openly about their strategies to reappro- 
priate particular words and activities that were formerly associated with 
medical trauma and social stigma. For example, some members of the support 
groups find it important not only to meet others like themselves, but to see 
others’ bodies as well. Fully acknowledging one’s difference with others who 
have been similarly outcast is validating and transforming. Some participants 
involved in intersex retreats voluntarily disrobe and show others their bodies. 
These sessions of ‘genital show and tell’ usually occur in a group setting, with 
6-10 people present. Individuals typically take turns, demonstrating and 
explaining their bodies, and the ‘normalizing’ procedures that were done to 
them, one at a time. Although these group viewings may seem to approxi- 
mate group medical examinations, those who chose to expose their bodies 
said the experience was empowering for them simply because they had choice 
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regarding when and to whom they exposed their bodies. For many, being able 
to exert choice in the matter increased their sense of autonomy. In addition, 
seeing others’ bodies which had not been medicalized provided even further 
validation for some participants. For example, speaking of his intersexed 
partner’s body, Tiger said, 


My partner is somebody who escaped surgery. So when I look at the genitals 
on my partner, it’s like, ‘Oh I see.’ It really wasn’t until just a year ago now that 
I had my experience with my current partner and it’s like, this is what I’ve been 
missing. This is what I have hoped for. This is what being with someone who 
is like me is like. 


Similar to the traumatic history of genital exams, many found the medical 
terminology associated with their difference shameful and distressing. Many 
participants expressed that they lacked language that felt appropriate to 
express their difference in ways that were void of pejorative connotations. 
Oftentimes developing the ability to express themselves without shame 
resulted from associating with intersex support and advocacy organizations. 
For example, in Gaby’s experience, ‘It is only in the last 3 to 4 years that I’ve 
been able to have the vocabulary to express myself as an intersexual.’ For 
many, the term ‘hermaphrodite’ itself was particularly painful. 

While most group leaders chose medical phrases to label their organiz- 
ations (e.g., the Androgen Insensitivity Syndrome Support Groups and the 
Congenital Adrenal Hyperplasia Network), others chose to be more subver- 
sive. In a rather gutsy act of reappropriation, the director of the Intersex 
Society of North America chose to embrace the word in the group’s news- 
letter. Speaking of her decision to do so, Cheryl said, 


I was so tickled with the fact that we had made this incredibly traumatic thing 
into something with humor in it. And we came up with the name Hermaphro- 
dites with Attitude. I thought of myself as incredibly subversive here. Here are 
all these little subversive messages winding their way out into the world. And 
[the newsletter] got all over the place. So many people told me, ‘I just saw the 
words Hermaphrodites with Attitude and it changed my life in that moment. 1 
was petrified and traumatized, that word had been so painful and yet, there it 
was out there. Just out there and then I picked up the newsletter and it was my 
story on every page.’ 


Implications of Newly Emerging Intersex Identities 


During the interviews, some intersexuals spoke of the constraints of a new 
‘third sex’ category of intersex and how one goes about proving their 
membership in this newly emergent category. The issue of inclusion was most 
notable when participants spoke of medicalization as a defining characteristic 
of intersex identity. Despite their visible physical variation, those participants 
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who did not undergo medicalization questioned the validity of their member- 
ship in intersex support groups that were so heavily focused on recovery 
from medical trauma. Their doing so supports the notion that contemporary 
North American claims to intersex identity may be directly tied to a history 
of medical trauma and social pressures to conform to a dichotomous under- 
standing of sex/gender. 

Five percent of participants (2 out of 37) reached adulthood without sig- 
nificant medical attention to their sexual variation. Due to the widespread 
medicalization of intersex, nonmedicalized participants questioned the 
appropriateness of their membership in intersex support organizations, as 
their experiences differed so dramatically from most members”. For example, 
in Drew's experience, 


I read this front page [newspaper] story [entitled] ‘Neither Man nor Woman’. 
{I remember] how amazing it was to think, “Oh my God, this could be it. This 
could be what has been going on with me.” But the problem was that the article 
dealt primarily with surgical intervention. And so 1 wasn't positive after reading 
it that I was intersexed because I wondered why I hadn’t received surgery if I 
was really intersex. So I thought maybe I wasn’t; [that] my body was[n’t] 
different enough to be considered intersex. I was afraid that I didn’t qualify. 


The significant differences between medicalized and nonmedicalized life his- 
tories were highlighted for nonmedicalized participants when they first con- 
sidered adopting an intersexed identity or becoming members of intersex 
support groups. Those who did not undergo medicalization were shocked to 
find that surgical and hormonal sexing was the norm. In Suegee’s experience, 
s/he learned of the commonality of intersex medicalization when meeting 
other intersexuals for the first time at a private support group meeting. In 
Suegee’s own words, 


I realized that everybody else in that room had been horribly treated by the 
medical community and had had horrible surgeries and were mutilated and had 
been messed up by surgeons and medical people. It was a pretty crystallizing 
experience for me in a lot of ways because that hadn’t happened to me. I was 
the only person there who was not medicalized. It’s like, oh my God, 
everybody here has totally been messed with and I haven’t. 


Escaping medicalization had never seemed exceptional to either Suegee 
or Drew until they learned of others’ stories. Both Suegee and Drew spoke 
of feeling ‘survival guilt’ upon realizing that their experiences were unique, 
further separating them from a potential newfound community of intersex 
support. In Suegee’s words, ‘I had a lot of survivor’s guilt. It’s like do [non- 
medicalized intersexuals] actually belong here? Are we part of this com- 
munity? Because we did not have those [medicalized] experiences.’ In the 
end, Suegee and Drew both chose to remain a part of intersex support activi- 
ties. Their decisions to do so provides support for interactionist theories of 
identity development and the importance of reflected appraisals of self in the 
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formation of identity. In speaking to the import of external feedback about 
the self, Suegee said, [An intersexed friend] said that [nonmedicalized inter- 
sexuals] were [a] really important part of the community ‘cause we could 
show people what they had lost.’ 


Conclusion 


As I have demonstrated above, classification systems such as gender binarism 
are limiting and have corporeal consequences for those whose bodies and 
identities lie outside the bounds. In the case of intersex, children whose 
bodies challenge the expected social categories of female and male are sub- 
jected to medical procedures to ‘normalize’ their difference. One outcome of 
such procedures is that intersexual children and adults are often isolated from 
their peers, without a means of social support unless they seek it out on their 
own. Thus, medical efforts to preclude alienation, stigmatization and shame, 
at least in part, seem to have failed. Despite this alienation, intersexuals persist 
in educating themselves about their difference and overcome stigma to feel 
pride in their marginality via associating with intersex support and advocacy 
resources. 

The findings from this study warrant a reevaluation of Goffman’s work 
on stigma, especially concerning his concept of a ‘spoiled’ identity. Recall that 
Goffman (1963) claims that stigmatized individuals are classified and defined 
by belonging to a group of similarly-stigmatized others. In addition, 
Goffman claims that once a person becomes stigmatized, they are incapable 
of overthrowing the shadow of that mark ever thereafter. Despite their initial 
overwhelming feelings of shame and humiliation about being different, par- 
ticipants engage in purposeful and agentic actions to refute negative reflected 
appraisals of self. Having renegotiated the self in this way, it is possible that 
the stigma or mark remains intact to some degree, but the weight or import 
of the mark becomes transformed and it eventually holds less meaning and 
power. It is possible that the stigma no longer serves as a source of core iden- 
tity or master status, but that the formerly stigmatized characteristic becomes 
integrated within a more complex and varied understanding of the self. In 
fact, the formerly stigmatized aspect of self may be transformed into one that 
is prideful. 

Similar to prior research on marginality and identity, participants in my 
research demonstrate both the determination and capability of coming to not 
only accept, but also celebrate their difference from others. They demonstrate 
the ability to engage in self-concept formation that contradicts the predomi- 
nant stigmatic view of intersex. More specifically, participants conveyed their 
commitment and ability to challenging the medically institutionalized view 
of intersex as a form of pathology, supplanting it with a view of intersex that 
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is not only more positive, but liberating as well. While individuals may still 
suffer depression and self-doubt due to years of alienation and shame about 
their bodies, associating with support groups that by and large focus on the 
positive aspects of intersex led to the ability to integrate one’s intersexuality 
within a broader concept of self. These findings indicate both the power of 
the individual and the power of the group in reworking meanings of the social 
category of intersex and personal conceptions of the self. Similar to the gay, 
lesbian, bisexual and transgender movements which preceded it, the con- 
tinuing activism and visibility of the intersex movement is bound to increase 
social understanding and acceptance of differently gendered persons and 
lives. Hoping for such a future, one participant said, 


I mean, think of it... what if this was a culture that really honored intersexu- 
als? ... [that they were seen as] Really special, really desirable and that then 
they would be looking, you know, they’d say, ‘Don’t you think this kid is a 
hermaphrodite? Oh no, he’s [just] a regular one.’ 
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1 Although the vast majority of intersex conditions are physiologically benign, some 
rare cases do warrant surgical and hormonal treatment for physiological well being. 
Such intervention is warranted in rare cases of salt-wasting congenital adrenal 
hyperplasia, where hormone therapy is required to regulate the endocrine system; 
or in rare cases where surgery is necessary to resolve physical complications in elim- 
inating urine and feces (Diamond and Sigmundson, 1997b; Kessler, 1998; Wilson 
and Reiner, 1998). 

2 Note that in previous publications (Preves, 1998, 1999b), I discuss interviews with 
41 individuals. I did in fact conduct interviews with 41 people, but in recent reports 
have excluded four cases, as they were not clearly intersexed. That is, none of the 
four had physiology that could be classified as intersex per se, although two were 
bearded women and two were male-to-female transsexuals who claimed to have had 
naturally occurring feminization prior to hormone therapy. For a further discussion 
of the relevance of these cases to my original project, see Preves (1999a) and Preves 
and Eyler (1999). , 

3 This participant chose ‘J8’ as her/his pseudonym. Rather than imposing my own 
name on participants, I honored their individual choices in naming themselves. 
Note that although I identify most participants by pseudonym, 24 percent of the 
sample chose to use their real names in the study. I do not distinguish here or 
elsewhere between those who chose pseudonyms and those who did not. 
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4 In an effort to convey the character of the original speech recorded in interviews, I 
italicize entire words that were emphasized by research participants when quoting 
them directly. ` 
‘Hermaphrodites with Attitude is the title of the newsletter of the Intersex Society 
of North America and also the name the Intersex Society representatives use for 
their group when engaging in political protests at medical conferences and in other 
venues. 

In addition to Tiger, several other participants made media appearances in various 
print, radio, television, and film venues. 
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Patriotism, Nationalism and Non-Racialism 


efore the arrival of official multiculturalism and global awareness of 

minority rights, most multiethnic states aimed at assimilating their 
“others”. In the British colonial traditions in particular, anglicizing the natives 
and immigrants was to solve the problem of diverse cultural origins. In con- 
trast, the South African apartheid state sought to disaggregate an increasingly 
integrated urban population from the 1950s to the 1980s. The Verwoerdian 
demographic engineering was designed to ethnicize, denationalize and frag- 
ment the black majority but to racialize and thereby unify the white minor- 
ity of different ethnic backgrounds (Adam and Moodley, 1993). 

The end of apartheid meant the collapse of legislated identities. The 
vision of an overarching South African “rainbow nation” emerged. Divisive 
race or ethnicity was supposed to become an irrelevant factor in the public 
realm. Peaceful coexistence of different communities, with equal rights of all 
citizens and common loyalty to a shared state, stood out as a promise. The 
language of political transformation was one of compromise, emphasizing 
reconciliation at the expense of justice and retribution. The slogan became 
one nation, many cultures. The three core concepts of nation-building, non- 
racialism and reconciliation were to express the consensual alternative to the 
previously imposed separation and interracial antagonisms. 

Can unifying South African nation-building succeed in light of the ethnic 
revival globally, particularly after the collapse of the Soviet Union and the 
end of the Cold War? Do Western visions of individualistic liberalism have 
to be revised and supplemented with group recognition? Should communal- 
ism be fostered, emphasizing responsibility and solidarity for fellow citizens 
as communitarians assert? This analysis reviews the state of ‘race relations’ 
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and the chances of nation-building in the new South Africa after Mandela. It 
places the South African experiment of reconciliation in a comparative 
context and draws some lessons from the vast literature on ethnic conflicts 
elsewhere. 

In the 1960s, modernization theory argued that modernity would 
inevitably weaken particularistic, ascriptive ties of kinship and ethnicity and 
replace them with more inclusive, universalistic identification grounded in 
principles of common citizenship. Talcott Parsons (1977) maintained that tra- 
ditionalism would give way to modernism, ascription to achievement and 
particularism to universalism. Compared with the uncritical and naively opti- 
mistic literature on nation-building and modernization in the 1950s and 
1960s (Deutsch, 1966; Lerner, 1958; Pye, 1962) in the wake of African politi- 
cal decolonization, current authors are much more divided and, on the whole, 
more sceptical about the project. Pierre van den Berghe (1990) maintains that 
usually ‘nation building amounts to nation-killing’, with the dominant group 
homogenizing diversity under its hegemonic claims. Likewise, the South 
African moral philosopher Johan Degenaar (1994: 26) warns: 


The use of nationalist terminology is dangerous since it feeds on the myth of a 
collective personality and creates wrong expectations in the minds of citizens 
while not preparing them to accept the difficult challenges to create a demo- 
cratic culture which accommodates individuality and plurality. 


Like Charles Taylor (1992), Degenaar dismisses a national project as 
Jacobin’. He calls it a modernist discourse in a postmodernist age, imposing 
uniformity instead of acknowledging diversity, as is also argued by Hermann 
Giliomee and Lawerence Schlemmer (1989). 

Social scientists differ widely on the relationship between nationalism 
and racism. Benedict Anderson (1983: 135) defends the ‘self-sacrificing love’ 
that nationalism inspires against the critics who stress the pathological char- 
acter of official nationalism. He disagrees with Tom Nairn whom he con- 
siders ‘basically mistaken in arguing that racism and anti-semitism derive 
from nationalism’. Anderson (1983: 136) asserts that 


... the dreams of racism actually have their origin in ideologies of class, rather 
than those of nation ... racism and anti-semitism manifest themselves, not 
across national boundaries, but within them. In other words, they justify not 
so much foreign wars as domestic repression and domination. 


Anderson’s proposition is problematic in light of the boundary-crossing 
racism of European colonization. The whole distinction between an uncho- 
sen, natural nationalism on the one hand and official, state-sponsored 
nationalism on the other side is questionable. It ignores the xenophobic 
racism against migrants, which is not confined to resident foreigners but 
extends to denigration of ‘inferior people’ regardless of location. Ethnic 
. nationalism always embraces ethnocentrism. Once a group attributes distinct 
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superior qualities to itself, it is only a small step away from despising and 
excluding those who do not share the dominant characteristics. 

How to deal with a divisive past is considered by some to be a test and 
opportunity for unifying nation-building while others view the very exercise 
as deepening old cleavages. Even some respected liberal academics counsel 
amnesia about past divisions in divided societies. Will Kymlicka (1995: 189) 
points out that ‘to build a common identity in a multi-nation state probably 
requires even more selective memory of the past”. Indeed, without the con- 
stant reminder of a lost battle in Kosovo 600 years ago, Serbian nationalism 
may have turned out to be more accommodating. However, Tito's repressive 
alternative of ‘brotherhood and unity’ can be equally held responsible for the 
inter-ethnic suspicions and enmity, derived from unaired memories of mutual 
atrocities during the Second World War. Therefore, how collective memories 
of past crimes are aired or repressed, manipulated by nationalist leaders or 
honestly grappled with in curricula and state rituals, becomes an important 
indicator of a society in transition from authoritarianism to democracy. As 
Michael Ignatieff (1993, 1998) has emphasized, a precondition for reconcili- 
ation of warring communities is a common story about past conflicts that 
people can share in a new peaceful order. If each group celebrates only its 
own historical injuries at the hand of opponents, the seeds are sown for the 
next round of warfare to heal the wounded national soul. 

In South Africa, controversy revolves around the question of whether 
the country should strive to be a united political community that transcends 
racial and ethnic awareness, or whether it should recognize itself as ‘a multi- 
racial nation-state that acknowledges and embraces the ethnic and racial 
diversity, but runs the risk that diversity could threaten the stability and unity 
of the new state’ (Croucher, 1998: 647). One may well ask, why can the 
country not pursue both: foster shared commitments and loyalty to a 
common state and yet, like Canada, respect and recognize communal cul- 
tures, if groups so wish? 

The answer depends on the nature of ethnoracial identities in the South 
African context, which is both a theoretical and empirical question. Unlike 
the individualistic immigration society of English Canada, but very much like 
Quebec separatism, Afrikaner nationalism and Zulu cultural revivalism 
evoke rights of self-determination and flirt with secession. However, unlike 
Quebec, Afrikaner nationalism lacks the majority territorial base and econ- 
omic autonomy to realise the dream of a volkstaat in an interdependent 
economy. 

A state comprised of people with different origins and visions of national 
self determination cannot mobilize the myth of common ancestry. Such ethnic 
bonds inspired nationalism in Europe for wars of aggression. People readily 
sacrificed their lives for a humiliated ‘father’ or ‘motherland’. Culturally 
heterogeneous states, on the other hand, need to eschew ethnic nationalism in 
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favour of civic nationalism or what is also called patriotism. Civic nationalism 
includes everyone regardless of origin while ethnic nationalism always 
excludes “others”. Civic nationalism is based on citizenship and equal rights 
for all residents. Patriotism results from pride in belonging to a common state 
in which citizens actively practise their civil rights in a democratic culture with 
equal opportunities. Nurturing such a vision, which Jiirgen Habermas (1996) 
has called ‘constitutional patriotism’, may lack the emotional bonds of senti- 
ments from early socialization and primordial identification but can elicit the 
same allegiance as ethnic communalism. Immigrant and slave societies such as 
the USA or multicultural Canadians are no less proud of their country than 
the few culturally homogeneous states left in a world of increased migration. 
In short, constitutional patriotism leaves people free to define and celebrate 
their multiple identities as they see fit without an overarching state imposing 
one national identity on them. Can South Africans despite their racially divi- 
sive legacies, hope to achieve a common patriotism? 

Non-racialism is said to be colour-blind. Indeed, Mandela once insisted 
that he recognized only South Africans — no longer blacks, whites, coloureds 
and Indians. Yet this romanticized ‘rainbowism’ of merging colours is con- 
tradicted by the reality of heightened ethnoracial consciousness. The legacy 
of apartheid racism still lives on. South Africa is still a deeply divided society 
in which racialized competition is likely to increase. Paradoxically, with the 
death of legal racism racial assertiveness abounds. To overcome these legacies 
a new counter-racist consciousness has emerged, particularly among the new 
elite. In the new South Africa, there are more exclusively black professional 
organizations and black business lobbies than in the apartheid state. Social 
integration is not even regularly practised at the elite level, let alone among 
the still residentially segregated poor. Voting behaviour follows by and large 
racial lines with only a small percentage of blacks voting for historically white 
parties (DP, NNP) and even fewer whites voting for traditional black parties 
(ANC, IFP). Although all political parties have racially mixed representatives 
in parliament and try mutually to court the constituencies of their oppon- 
ents, their representatives of the ‘other’ are often considered deviants rather 
than authentic spokespersons of their communal constituencies. Supposedly 
colour-blind political debate on pragmatic issues is nonetheless quickly 
coloured: even legitimate criticism of blacks by whites is often rejected as 
racist and blacks often play the race card of disadvantaged victims even 
against whites with impeccable credentials of involvement in the struggle 
against apartheid. 

When an African judge is appointed deputy president over a white candi- 
date, 14 judges of the Natal provincial division warn against appointing an 

‘unsuitable’ colleague. The black deputy vice chancellor of Witwatersrand 
University becomes embroiled in a bitter fight with liberal academics about his 


‘embellished credentials’. When the liberal Afrikaner head of the Independent 
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Electoral Commission resigns in protest against the government's under- 
funding aid interference, the issue acquires tones of racial sabotage. In short, 
what would elsewhere be a normal conflict about parties or different evalu- 
ations of merit, inevitably acquires racial overtones in South Africa. Despite 
the many harmonious personal and institutional cross-racial working relation- 
ships, the suspicion of divided loyalties and antagonistic identities lurks under 
the surface of nonracial constitutionalism. Christine Qunta (Business Day, 5 
February 1999) speaks of ‘in effect two communities at odds with each other 
culturally and racially. The pretensions of a united nation are increasingly 
stripped bare’. The average white South African debunks everything achieved 
under difficult conditions since the 1994 democratic transformation, while the 
average black South African will often not recognize any positive development 
or policy intent during the dreaded apartheid era. The latter is hardly surpris- 
ing in view of the high costs incurred for the few positive achievements, which 
are easily tainted by the context in which they occurred. 

Much of this racial jockeying occurs at the elite level where entitlements 
are claimed in the name of representativity. Vice versa non-racialism is 
invoked with arguments of superior merit. It is the instrumental use of race 
in an open competition for positions and scarce resources — not primarily an 
emotional attachment to ethno-racial identity — that has given rise to the use 
of race whenever it appears to be an asset or a liability. The best proof of the 
relative irrelevance of race in the everyday life of ordinary people is spectator 
behaviour in a sports obsessed society. When an all-black West Indian cricket 
team plays its all-white South African counterpart, when the predominantly 
Afrikaner rugby team beat its Australian or British opponent, when the 
mostly black national soccer team (Bafana Bafana) achieves a rare victory, the 
South African spectators — black as well as white — wildly cheer their national 
team regardless of colour. Sports seems the only arena in which nation-build- 
ing has succeeded. 

It would be surprising indeed if the nonracial democratic constitution 
would also alter overnight the conditioned consciousness of black and white. 
Yet racial consciousness is not by itself racism. But as Themba Sono (Fron- 
tiers of Freedom, Fourth Quarter 1998: 8) aptly remarked, ‘a racial con- 
sciousness that becomes a quasi-doctrine — and fuels a social movement — may 
not only become a way of life, it may in time degenerate into naked racism’. 
Many members of cultural minority groups (whites, Indians, coloureds) are 
apprehensive that the renewed emphasis on African values and ‘African-first’ 
consciousness excludes them. Mbeki’s African renaissance lends itself to 
ambiguous interpretations although officially it is a mere elaboration of 
inclusive non-racialism. Therefore, members of minority groups frequently 
doubt whether they are genuinely included in the official political definition 
of an authentic African, when popular perceptions emphasize cultural 
African traditions. 
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What has caused the demise of the non-racial dream? Who benefits from 
renewed ethnoracial consciousness? Do the problems with natiori-building 
signal instability at best, or, at worst the unravelling of the South African state 
into warring factions? 

In the past, the anti-apartheid forces rightly stressed the illegitimacy of 
colour in their struggle against a minority regime based on racial privilege. 
Ironically, today, conservative whites insist on colour-blind individualism 
while progressive blacks reintroduce racial monitoring to achieve represen- 
tativity. The African National Congress is accused of re-racializing society 
through affirmative action policies. In response, it argues that a society that 
has never been de-racialized cannot be re-racialized. The Equity Bill is 
defended as a temporary measure for de-racialization and the creation of 
equal opportunities for the formerly disadvantaged. Its critics see it as reverse 
discrimination. 

Regardless of the intrinsic merits of necessary transformation, the ANC 
will endanger the success of the new nation if its policies encourage alienation 
and emigration of minority members. Pretending that every professional who 
leaves can be replaced exacts a high price. Communities driven into political 
isolation through crime-induced insecurity or unwise language policies feel 
disempowered and unwilling to contribute the extra energy for the success 
of the whole. In reality, even most Afrikaner nationalists or Zulu tra- 
ditionalists are willing to support the new order if they feel needed and see 
opportunities for themselves. On the other hand, a reconciled nation also has 
to include some redress for the disadvantaged minority. This delicate balanc- 
ing act can be clarified by distinguishing the apartheid past from continuing 
expressions of racialism. 


Ten Legacies of Racialisation 


‘The defining parameter of our continuing struggle for national unity and 
reconciliation is the question of race’, reads the first sentence of Thabo 
Mbeki’s response to the Truth Commission report in February 1999. Why 
and where is race still the issue after several years of official nonracialism? 
What lies at the heart of the South African dilemma is the tension 
between the ideal of colour-blindness and the need to recognize race in order 
to diminish the reality of colour inequity. The debate: surrounding the 
meaning of non-racialism can be clarified by analysing the following ten lega- 
cies of racialization. By delineating different manifestations of race in South 
Africa, progress and continuity can be better discerned and specific strategies 
to combat racism devised and prioritized. Degrees of racial exclusion, mar- 
ginalization and discrimination differ in various realms or have disappeared 
altogether. Other forms of racial distancing are not experienced as offensive 
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by some but are very much resented by others. Misunderstandings abound 
and the ten landscapes of racial interaction can provide a road map of obsta- 
cles and clear stretches towards greater harmony. The ten co-ordinates on this 
racial map can be labeled: (1) legal, (2) scientific, (3) social (4) sporting, (5) 
aesthetic, (6) sexual, (7) cultural, (8) educational, (9) economic, and (10) 
psychological legacies of apartheid. 


1. The abolition of legal racism highlighted the victory of the ‘national 
democratic revolution’. However, this liberation from apartheid must 
not be equated with the disappearance of its legacies. Legal racism died 
a slow and natural death long before apartheid was formally abolished 
after 1990. The many apartheid laws, particularly influx control from 
rural areas into the cities, simply could not be enforced by the state. The 
so-called pass laws were ignored by desperate work-seekers, even if they 
risked jail. Other laws of segregation in daily life became an acute embar- 
rassment to a regime that depended on the willing co-operation of an 
increasingly skilled workforce. The grand apartheid vision of indepen- 
dent homelands backfired on its inventors through rising costs of a 
corrupt and inefficient bureaucracy as well as mounting unrest, protest 
and violent resistance on many fronts. While far from defeated militar- 
ily or economically, the intellectual elite of the white minority regime had 
conceded the necessity of radical political reforms long before the end of 
the Cold War. 

2. Equally discredited is the biologically rationalized scientific racism that 
once justified colonial rule, with its assertion of the superior intellectual 
and genetic qualities of European conquerors. Conventional wisdom 
among the lesser educated sections may still believe in this social Dar- 
winistic myth, but nobody dares to say so openly and no respectable aca- 
demic would defend a South African bell curve. Many analysts have 
noted how biological heredity has been replaced by cultural differences. 
Essentialized distinctions mark ‘cultural deficiencies’ (D’Souza, 1995) 
and characteristic traits of groups as if these imagined attributes were as 
uniform and unchanging as skin colour. Etienne Balibar (1991: 21) speaks 
of this popular, common-sense perception as ‘racism without race’. This 
is one reason why ethnicity is discredited in South Africa as a guise of 
privilege maintenance. 

Racism is not only a white-black affair. Europeans elevated ‘the 
figment of the pigment’ to a pseudo-scientific ideology. But Africans 
practise racial hate against fellow Africans with the same zeal. “The Tutsi 
is a proto-type settler, and the Hutu a proto-type native’, writes 
Mahmood Mamdani (1998: 11). The same could be said about the Liber- 
ian ruling class. The editor of a Zulu newspaper hopes that a black 
mother will soon bear a South African Idi Amin to deal with ‘the Indian 
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problem”. When widespread protest against his hate editorial forces him 
to retract, he compounds his ignorant scapegoating by proclaiming: ‘I 
believe that although I was stating a point held by most of our readers, I 
went on to publish words that put the paper into disrepute’ (Business 
Day, 30 March 1999). 

3. Subtle social racism in a cultural hierarchy of arrogance has frequently 
replaced cruder forms of contempt and discrimination. Experienced by 
individuals as personal rejection, the unspoken bigotry may be more 
hurtful to victims than legalized collective discrimination. Njabulo 
Ndebele (1996: 26) cites Mandela: ‘that an invisible wound is more 
painful than the visible one’. To which he adds the comment after a 
patronizing conversation with an English white South African: 


These are the wounds these South Africans have generally been good at 
inflicting. With their condescending platitudes, they have massacred 
hundreds of thousands of souls. I have never been to gaol, but I have, at 
various times in my life, been in the prison of these platitudes. 


Few whites are aware of their invisible knapsacks of privilege. As the 
number of blacks among the 20 percent of the South African population 
now exceeds whites, many former beneficiaries of racial legislation actu- 
ally feel comparatively underprivileged. Few would attribute their 
‘natural’ self-confidence in daily life to a deep-seated colonial status hier- 
archy that still makes most black people reluctant to speak their minds. 
The previously colonized still reel under stereotypes about the behav- 
iour of blacks or Indians, as if they were a monolithic group. Few whites 
care about how they are viewed by others, but many blacks still suffer 
the burdens of long internalized imposed labels and struggle with them. 

Social racism is also difficult to combat. Attitudes cannot be legislated. 
Most bigots have learned to hide their real feelings behind a facade of 
political correctness. This informal, almost customary racism is often 
falsely associated with South African liberalism. The black elite feels 
patronized. Status-conscious achievers experience the subtleties of con- 
descending white arrogance as a continuing sub-text of superiority and 
implicit exclusion. While blacks are incorporated for the political possi- 
bilities they hold, the notions of unbridgeable cultural divides remain at 
the subliminal level. 

4. In terms of racial perceptions and feelings of national unity, the impact of 
mass spectator sport outweighs all political or educational efforts. The 
continued preponderance of whites on national sports teams like rugby 
and cricket (but not soccer) angers a government that is set to promote a 
different image. Desired representativity directly clashes with merit. Since 
merit cannot be fudged in easily measurable sports achievements, merit is 
being redefined. The former national sports minister, Steve Tshwete, says 
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that ‘there is nothing absolute about merit.’ Merit is a relative concept in 
as far as the government must promote sport with a ‘deliberate bias’ 
towards the disadvantaged sections of the population. Sport is not just 
about winning trophies or medals, but about a healthier nation at peace 
with itself. 

Such redefinition of mass sport, however, directly challenges the aspir- 
ations of spectators. They want to see their team win, regardless of rep- 
resentativity. Spectators of all races will not identify with losing teams 
and they will easily blame affirmative action or identifiable individual 
players or coaches. Likewise, if victory is achieved by blacks, even white 
racists usually applaud, as do blacks when a white team defeats another 
country. Therefore, tampering with merit selection in sport will not be 
without costs. It gives affirmative action a bad name by associating it 
with lower standards. Since much of the present selection is due to lack 
of sports facilities and opportunities for blacks, a government interested 
in representativity should subsidise sports development in historically 
disadvantaged communities to alter the traditional pool of available 
players. Nation-building is best served by enabling black cricketers and 
black rugby players to out-perform their white counterparts rather than 
setting up token blacks as scapegoats for defeat. Even US affirmative 
action quotas were never applied in sport, because the talent of the dis- 
advantaged by itself assured their inclusion in a realm where victory 
would have been jeopardized by racial exclusion. 

. Globalized consumerism and corporate wealth at the turn of the millen- 
nium has by and large shed what could be called, the aesthetic racism of 
the colonial past. The black body is no longer denigrated as untamed and 
savage but frequently celebrated as authentic, indigenous and whole. 
Curly hair is in, skin whiteners are out. Dark models dominate fashion 
shows. Imported African fashions compete for attention at the opening 
of parliament. The more sophisticated advertising agencies emphasize the 
‘united colours of capitalism’. Where political status or purchasing 
power is associated with ‘the other’, racism in the boardroom becomes 
unfashionable and counterproductive, as long as ‘the other’ bears politi- 
cal clout. As the German critic Hans Magnus Enzensberger (1994: 121) 
has aptly commented: 

For businessmen from Hong Kong the acquisition of a British passport 

is no problem. For immigrants from any country, Swiss citizenship too, 

is only a matter of price. No one has ever objected to the colour of the 

Sultan of Brunei’s skin. Where bank accounts look healthy, xenophobia 


disappears as if by magic. But strangers are all the stranger if they are 
poor. 


Although Harrods store owner El Fayad would dispute this statement, 
the world looks at rank-obsessed England as a quaint relic from another 
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age. In South Africa, the rare institution with a competent black presi- 
dent, like the University of Cape Town, in reality is envied by most white 
all-male boards. When blackness finally achieved political power, it also 
underwent an aesthetic reevaluation in white eyes. Power, majority status 
and African indigenous authenticity combined to bestow aesthetic legit- 
imacy to a formerly debased imagery. 

6. Changed notions of aesthetic values have also affected sexual racism. In a 
country with an Immorality and Mixed Marriage Act until 1990, interra- 
cial sex was outlawed but, of course, never extinguished. The sexual 
exploitation of black females, particularly in rural areas, as well as the 
ubiquitous prostitution in cities, never complied with the immorality 
laws. Increased tourism after the political change has only added South 
Africa to the map of the global sex industry. Much like the drug trade, the 
illegal and ‘sinful’ stigma still sticks to cross-racial relationships to a 
certain extent, particularly as far as black male and white female couples 
are concerned. Homosexuality is still a taboo and features quite com- 
monly without challenge in everyday humour. At the country’s genuinely 
mixed universities, interracial dating hardly takes place and students fre- 
quently stick to ‘their own groups’ in the cafeteria and residences. Such 
informal segregation, however, indicates shared codes of conduct and 
expectations as well as mutually understood levels of comfort in socially 
different universes, rather than racist rejection of others in a ‘voluntary 
apartheid’. Even high school students who have attended private, racially 
integrated schools and whose parents share similar socio-economic status 
seldom continue social interaction beyond school contact. On the other 
hand, if the high degree of interracial marriages among the returned exiles 
and the new political elite is any indication, the informal sexual colour bar 
is likely to be progressively lowered in the years to come. Unlike the USA, 
where such relationships are frequently frowned upon among politically 
conscious minority members, the suspicion of betrayal or accusations of 
‘passing’ in a changed power situation, have little resonance among South 
African youth. 

Increasing interracial marriages, however, do not necessarily dissolve 
racism. It is acommon myth, first mooted by the historian Toynbee, that 
the ‘browning’ of the world means the disappearance of racial antagon- 
isms. The fallacy rests on the assumption that difference or visibility 
causes hostility. Therefore, it is falsely assumed, the less different or the 
more homogeneous group members are, the greater the harmony among 
them. Freud and subsequent psychoanalysts have pointed to the very 
opposite with their conceptualization of the ‘narcissism of small differ- 
ence’: the more objectively alike opposing groups, the more they magnify 
their pseudo differences. To the foreigner, Croats and Serbs, or Protes- 
tants and Catholics in Northern Ireland are indistinguishable from one 
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another in language, cultural customs and appearance. Yet they can ‘tell’ 
and even ‘smell’ the other from a distance, so they say. South African 
coloureds, the brown Afrikaans-speakers, were marginalized by pheno- 
typically similar Afrikaner nationalists in favour of unrelated immigrants 
from Europe. Intra-group hostility between IFP and ANC supporting 
Zulu speakers, if judged by the incidence of violence and death, far 
exceeds the enmity between white and black in Natal. The small politi- 
cal differences between such feuding groups with similar historical iden- 
tities are magnified into unbridgeable gulfs because only the construction 
of artificial differences allows for a separate identity on which ethnic 
mobilization rests. 

In short, the ethnic mobilizer needs an imagined enemy. Where 
nobody can be blamed rationally, a scapegoat is invented. The vast major- 
ity of German Jews were assimilated. They were indistinguishable from 
Germans in their virtues and vices. Yet they were singled out by the 
Nazis on the basis of ancestral records. Long-time conversion or inter- 
marriage did not save Jews. Nor did the cosmopolitan culture of Sara- 
jevo survive when people in mixed families and neighbourhoods were 
forced to decide to which side they belonged to in the Bosnian civil war. 

Interracial marriage rates do not indicate non-racialism, colour-blind- 
ness or increasing racial harmony. They signal how far members of 
former outgroups have moved in the class and status hierarchy of a 
society. A low 10 percent outmarriage among African-Americans reflects 
a continued ghettoization and impoverishment of a disparaged group. A 
high rate of racial intermarriage among Asian immigrants in Britain as 
well as the US (60 percent) results from the more frequent middle-class 
position of these outsiders, despite traditional linguistic and religious 
barriers to out-group marriage. Wealthier Asians, for whom a good edu- 
cation for their children is an important aspiration, also can afford to 
send their children to mixed institutions of higher learning. There they 
come into more frequent contact with their peers from the majority, 
compared with all-black schools and colleges in the US. In short, neither 
do high interracial marriage rates indicate the absence of racism nor does 
the mere presence of pupils from different backgrounds at a school 
amount to successful integration. 

. The Eurocentric focus and universalistic claims of Western intellectual 
history is widely perceived as cultural racism. The neglect of non-Euro- 
pean sources in the cultural construction of national identities or school 
curricula has barely been addressed in South Africa. Despite the sym- 
bolic recognition of indigenous languages as official, the dominant dis- 
course in politics, business and academia is almost exclusively conducted 
in English or Afrikaans. Surprisingly, there is as yet no demand for post- 
secondary instruction in an African language. This is due to the rejection 
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of past ‘Bantu education” as deliberately cutting off access to liberal 
English-medium cosmopolitanism, as well as the facile equation of 
English as progressive and modern, and Zulu or Xhosa as backward and 
traditional. 

8. Schools all over the world are the laboratories for racial harmony or con- 
flict, a microcosm of the society at large, challenged to transcend insti- 
tutional and educational racism with alternatives of multi-cultural or 
anti-racist education. Of the 12 million ‘learners’ in about 30,000 South 
African schools, the overwhelming majority is still in all-black schools. 
Impoverished township schools in particular are finding conditions diffi- 
cult due to the African middle-class exodus into formerly all-white, 
coloured and Indian schools. These 5000 institutions together with inde- 
pendent (private) schools are now more integrated in the sense that their 
demographic composition is more diverse. An average of 15 percent of 
African students and a significant number of coloured and Indian 
students are now enrolled in formerly white establishments, but white 
students have not enrolled in formerly black schools. 

A comprehensive 1999 report by the South African Human Rights 
Commission (SAHRC) selected a sample of 90 schools, 10 from each 
province, for an in-depth evaluation of ‘Racism, Racial Integration and 
Desegregation in Public Secondary Schools’. To the question of having 
experienced racial incidents or ‘examples of racism in your school’, 62 
percent of students surveyed answered in the affirmative, typically 
describing derogatory name-calling or forms of racial harassment, some- 
times resulting in physical altercations. Given the extreme apartheid 
racialization one would in fact expect a much higher percentage, par- 
ticularly since only half of South Africa’s schools have formal anti-racist 
policies or programmes in place. While it cannot be assumed that mere 
desegregation eliminates racism, the slow physical integration of urban 
white, Indian and coloured schools has proceeded rather smoothly on 
the whole. After all, racial incidents and friction between students are not 
uncommon in multi-ethnic classrooms the world over but the long 
apartheid experience may not have sensitized teachers to be more intro- 
spective about their biases. By contrast, their counterparts in North 
America or the UK have been steadily exposed to multi-cultural and 
anti-racism education to raise consciousness. 

In virtually all desegregated schools, the newcomers are expected to 
adjust to the ethos of the dominant ethnicity rather than the school 
making allowances for different cultural traditions. In practice, that 
means an unchanged, often authoritarian school culture. The minorities 
are either merely tolerated or expected to conform and assimilate. The 
superiority of ‘white standards’ is taken for granted. Black learners are 
welcomed as long as they ‘fit in’ and do not threaten the religious 
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character, linguistic predominance or other cherished cultural tradition. 
This is also guaranteed by the racial composition of teachers, as 98 
percent of educators in former white schools remain white, according to 
the SAHRC study. 

Ironically, many of the black parents who send their children to for- 
merly all-white or all-Indian schools at great cost and effort to them- 
selves, endorse the Eurocentric notions of what constitutes a proper 
education. The experience with under-resourced township schools and 
under-qualified, unmotivated black teachers has added to the quest of a 
growing African middle class to ensure the best white education for their 
offspring. Even if the codes of conduct are alien, the language of instruc- 
tion is Afrikaans, school fees are difficult to afford and the staff is prej- 
udiced, such an education is still sought after by people keen to secure 
success and mobility in the next generation. 


. Economic racial inequality survives as the most significant indicator of 


an apartheid past. The effects of past job reservation, differential prop- 
erty rights, the continuing residential segregation for the majority of the 
population and the educational decline of township schools have 
accumulated to create one of the most unequal societies in the world. The 
dispossession by past conquest and subsequent settlement by newcom- 
ers with superior resources remains the basis of inequality. Ironically, any 
serious attempt to redistribute the unequal wealth would only make 
matters worse, because in the age of globalization the likely departure of 
scarce skills and capital in this case would deprive the South African 
economy of any prospects of growth. 

According to the Breakwater Monitor of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness at the University of Cape Town, 86.6 percent of 56,416 management 
positions in the reporting companies were held by whites, 6.2 percent by 
Africans, 3.3 percent by coloureds and 3.9 percent by Indians in 1997. 
Although the few black entrepreneurs and expanding black empower- 
ment companies make headlines, the South African economy is still 
firmly in the hands of the old establishment, as all the empowerment 
deals are financed by loans from white-owned banks. Overall, the 
black-white income gap has been narrowing for the past two decades 
while the intra-group class stratification is widening. 

Finally, the psychological implications of apartheid persist. They mani- 
fest themselves in both negative and positive forms: Racial victims fre- 
quently internalize the dominant definitions of themselves. A majority 
of coloureds and Indians voted for the party of their former oppressors 
in 1994 because of fears about the treatment of minorities under the new 
dispensation. Powerless middle groups also construct for themselves an 
imagined ethno-racial superiority over others. The more powerless and 
threatened group members feel, the greater their need to denigrate others 
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below them. Xenophobia towards illegal migrants is strongest among the 
street hawkers and squatters, not only because of competition for scarce 
survival space but for the rare opportunity to ostracize others. In this 
way, new identities of superiority are manufactured. 

This process of alternative identity construction also points to racial 
group membership or identity politics as a possible source of strength 
and psychological liberation. Denigration is reversed in the proud self- 
identification with one’s group. The Black Consciousness movement of 
the 1970s insisted on this liberated identity at the height of apartheid. 

Thabo Mbeki’s ‘African renaissance’ resonates with a similar desire to 
demonstrate that an undervalued and unrecognized continent can rule 
itself successfully. As long as the African renaissance includes every citizen 
who identifies with the land and the new constitutional order, it can be a 
useful mobilizing vision. However, if it is interpreted racially to benefit 
only a self-styled ‘patriotic bourgeoisie’, the desirable African renaissance 
repeats the divisive patronage of the past. Nation-building and patriotism 
easily conflate corporate interest with the common good. This class-blind 
appeal of the national project promises to be even more persuasive, the 
more black entrepreneurs join the established white corporate order 
through empowerment deals and affirmative procurement policies. The 
new nation is on its way to being successfully transformed at the top but 
left even more hopelessly impoverished at the bottom. 


Black Empowerment and New Class Divisions 

The emphasis on race camouflages the deepening class distinctions which still 
overlap to a large but diminishing degree with race. When Thabo Mbeki 
speaks of South Africa consisting of two nations — a rich white and a poor 
black one — he ignores the black bourgeoisie. He implicitly denies the success 
of black empowerment by racializing class. Unfortunately, legitimate ques- 
tions around empowerment and Afro-pessimism are quickly racialized. The 
colour of Afro-pessimism’s face should be as irrelevant as whether black fat 
cats emulate white fat cats. What matters are their common exploitation, their 
undeserved perks at public expense and their conspicuous consumption in 
the midst of extreme poverty. 

Yet ANC intellectual, Pallo Jordan (Mail & Guardian, 9-16 April 1998), 
ever the attractive utopian dreamer, demands a ‘higher morality than the size 
of its share portfolios from the black bourgeoisie’. Any first-year student of 
Marxism would know that Jordan expects a miracle in hoping that ‘the black 
bourgeoisie can pose an alternate vision of the future to that coming from the 
boardrooms at Anglo American and Gencor’. Anglo American and Gencor 
‘unbundled’ because they rightly expected black allies to share their vision in 
a deracialized capitalism. Ken Owen (Leadership, 1997: 33) has commented 
that 
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... business leaders are falling over themselves to dispose chunks of their 
empires to black partners, enabling a man like, former ANC General Secretary, 
Cyril Ramaphosa to acquire a fortune of some R35m in less than 35 months, a 
performance hardly matched since the heyday of robber barons like Rhodes 
and Beit. : 


White corporate wealth increasingly seeks investment opportunities abroad 
while handing over some local capital to black partners for joint ventures. 
Previous ideological differences are blurred when tempted by new oppor- 
tunities on both sides. In April 1998, James Molatsi, the president of the 
radical 300,000 strong National Union of Mineworkers, joined the board of 
the mining conglomerate Anglogold, insisting that this would not mean a 
sellout of union principles, while his colleague Bobby Godsell smilingly 
commented that the board would be willing to take the risk with a union, 
socialist. Communist Party leader, Jeremy Cronin, has rightly dismissed the 
noble claims of the patriotic bourgeoisie as ‘soul brotherly mumbo jumbo’. 
Indeed, white and black capitalists alike are concerned about maximizing 
profits, not the morality of racial solidarity. Cyril Ramaphosa may pontifi- 
cate about ‘building meaningful alliances with the workers movement’, but 
Jonnic management and its union represent different interests. 

A certain degree of black ownership is fostered to blunt union militancy 
and give ‘business as usual’ a non-racial face. The conciliatory attitude of big 
business to the Equity Bill not only reflects the realization that the South 
African talent pool must be enlarged, but also that it is politically suicidal to 
stay white with growing black purchasing power and a black government in 
office. In this racialized competition for a greater share of the capitalist spoils 
among the elites, the excluded poor represent an asset to be claimed by the 
black bourgeoisie. The more black empowerment can be made to look as if 
it were to benefit the poor, the more the enrichment of the few is concealed 
(for a detailed analysis see: Adam et al., 1998). 

Rhetoric about racial solidarity and common oppression in the past helps 
to foster an illusion of unity. Black entrepreneurs present themselves as role 
models, a status that every hard-working township youngster can allegedly 
achieve. The American mythology of rising from immigrant dishwasher to 
President triumphs in South Africa. However, do the benefits of the emerged 
(no longer emerging) bourgeoisie trickle down? Is the alleged pride of the 
poor in the wealth of their new elite justified and sustainable? Will black 
empowerment go beyond share acquisitions and preferential tender con- 
sideration to create jobs or new career paths through innovative training of 
lesser-skilled workers? Do the unions’ asset managers of their 20 billion 
pension and provident funds practise a different vision of capitalism through 
the disclosure of information and return of their generous personal fixing 
fees? Indeed ‘revolutionary austerity’ seems to have faded away. In 1999, 
when Cyril Ramaphosa left one joint black conglomerate (Nail) in order to 
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enlarge his own empire, inquisitive journalists questioned whether the 35 
million Rand of personal wealth he had accumulated was not enough. His 
sardonic answer was: ‘A man must earn a living’ (Sunday Independent, 22 
February 1999). Seldom was the pretence of black solidarity more frankly 
repudiated than when Khumalo’s short-lived JCI was supposed to be the 
pace-setter of new labour relations. Its chairman quipped: ‘I have spoken to 
the unions at JCI and made it clear: we have to run a business. I am not for 
any of this brotherhood stuff’ (see Justice Malala, ‘Blacks in Business: Robin 
Hoods or just greedy’, Sunday Times, 21 March 1999: 21). In terms of all the 
alternative options realistically available — job creation; outsourcing to black 
companies; transformation of staff; co-determination and union cooperation; 
better wages, training and working conditions — black business, in the judge- 
ment of an informed analyst (Business Day, 21 March 1999) ‘replicates the 
patterns of discrimination by their white counterparts. The major black com- 
panies, who were the first to benefit from the opening up of the economy, 
seem to be the worst, but not the only offenders.’ Joining the previous ben- 
eficiaries of apartheid may have exacted such a high price of self-denial of 
black historical identity that the black newcomers can only think of outper- 
forming their sponsors. Allowed to enter on the terms of white financial insti- 
tutions for the newly discovered black legitimacy and political connections, 
the patriotic apprentices would not dare go against what is considered the 
correct behaviour. Like powerless minorities the world over, be they women 
or ethnic groups, because of their own vulnerability in terms of the dominant 
expectations, they need to prove their impartiality and worth to sceptics. The 
new black business elite demonstrates its firm resolve to act more capitalist 
than the old capital owners. White business at least could be expected to feel 
guilty. No such softening characterizes the new elite which self-assuredly 
fancies itself for having achieved its status by ‘pulling itself up by its own 
bootstraps’. 


The Unsavory Past as a Unifying Bond? 

Despite the euphoria of liberation or unity at sports victories, it would be fair 
to state that a South African nation has yet to be born. South Africa at present 
constitutes an economic and political entity, but not an emotional one. What 
kind of nation-state will eventually evolve or even whether such a state con- 
tinues to exist or unravel, as so many ‘failed states’ have, depends on its ‘dis- 
cursive authority’ (Dorty, 1996: 123) or what Hobsbawm and Ranger (1983) 
called the ‘invention of tradition’. 

In South Africa, it is not a depoliticized concern with cultural mainten- 
ance that threatens nation-building, but how past beneficiaries and victims of 
discrimination can live together under a new dispensation. One axis along 
which a new nation may be built is through grappling with a shared horren- 
dous history marked by human rights violations involving all groups. A new 
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nation emerges from the ashes of the past depicted as “another country” in the 
report of the Truth and Reconciliation Commission (IRC), the country's 
attempt to achieve reconciliation through an open airing of the crimes com- 
mitted. The Commission's recommendations focus on the promotion of 
national unity to consolidate democracy and build a culture of human rights. 
More specifically, it argues that human rights curricula be introduced in 
formal education, specialized education and the training of law enforcement 
personnel. These curricula must address issues of racism, gender discrimi- 
nation, conflict resolution and the rights of children” (1998: 5). On the issue 
of reparation and rehabilitation, the recommendation emphasizes ‘raising the 
consciousness about the public's moral responsibility to participate in healing 
the wounded and facilitating nation building”. Among its recommendations 
for educational purposes are the building of monuments and memorials and 
the development of museums to commemorate events of the past. In this 
regard, Ingrid De Kok (1998) describes how individuals, institutions and 
communities have collaborated in mapping the past and recording personal 
histories. Educational endeavours such as these underline the need for con- 
tinuing vigilance based on a knowledge about active perpetration of evil, 
passive complicity, experiences of the victimized through an informed, criti- 
cal and introspective historical awareness. 

The Truth and Reconciliation Commission amounted to a noble attempt 
to forge unity out of an unsavoury past, to reconcile perpetrators and victims. 
In its conclusion the TRC states: The full disclosure of truth and an under- 
standing of why violations took place encourage forgiveness’ (TRC, 1998, 
Vol.5, Chapter 1: 36). However, the reactions to the comprehensive report 
also indicated that South Africans across the political spectrum remain far 
from the required acknowledgement and forgiveness of past violations. Vir- 
tually all political groupings from the far right Afrikaner parties and the 
Inkatha Freedom Party (IFP) to the ANC and Pan African Congress (PAC) 
on the left united to denounce their own stated responsibility. While there 
now exists ‘a minimum willingness to co-exist and work for the peaceful 
handling of continuing differences’ (TRC, 1998) the required ‘readiness to 
accept responsibility’ (TRC, 1998) is absent on all sides to a greater or lesser 
degree. On the contrary, the TRC report has turned out to be a weapon in 
the party political competition for all groupings rather than an opportunity 
for ‘learning from and redressing past violations for the sake of our shared 
present and our children’s future’ (TRC, 1998). : 

Should the project of unifying nation-building through political edu- 
cation therefore be abandoned as wishful thinking? Not at all! However, the 
limits of the TRC’s idealistic dream should be recognized. There is always 
the danger of taking the moral high ground through censorious admonitions. 
A more effective way to create critical political literacy is to address the 
underlying motivations of contending groups. Above all, it cannot be 
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assumed, as the TRC does, that a moral universe is shared by all citizens in a 
deeply divided country. Different life experiences in legislated inequality have 
resulted in different value systems, perspectives and identities derived from 
conflicting interests. They cannot be dissolved or subsumed under a theo- 
logically inspired concept of reconciliation that may apply to interpersonal 
relations but mystifies objective, collective antagonisms. For example, how 
can the interests of capital and labour, white business and black unions, be 
reconciled permanently, except through temporary trade-offs and continu- 
ous bargaining? 

The more modest goal of political education therefore should be one that 
recognizes the role of different identities, as well as the significance of con- 
flicting moral claims. Democratic ways of conflict resolution should be fos- 
tered rather than the idealistic clamouring for unifying national values. 
Teaching of negotiation skills, tolerance of and respect for political oppon- 
ents contributes more to democratic nation building than a utopian common 
memory or an official history about a divisive past. Such a minimalist goal 
has a greater chance of success than expressions of moral indignation and nor- 
mative educational endeavours shared only at a very abstract and superficial 
level. 
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AEU Recognition through Pleasure, 
x Se aa through Violence: 
Gendered Coloured Subjectivities 


in South Africa 





= article explores coloured! identity formation as revealed through an 
extract from the life history of one woman and the researcher’s reflec- 
tions on dynamics of the research encounter. It traces the narrator’s recog- 
nition of herself as coloured through her experience of racial violence as well 
as such recognition, on the part of both narrator and researcher, through the 
pleasures of the research process. 


Background 


Apartheid South Africa was a racially defined democracy for white citizens. 
Its discourse re-created ‘tribal’ identities while simultaneously maintaining 
an overarching black/white division of the population (Norval, 1996). While 
whites were constructed as citizens, ‘Africans’ were subjects relegated to eth- 
nically defined ‘independent states’ (Mamdani, 1996). Those classified 
‘Coloured’ occupied an ambiguous position within the South African polity. 
‘Coloureds’ were neither full citizens (in terms of access to rights before the 
law), nor complete subjects. Their socio-political position was characterized 
by both racial exclusion and selected inclusion. 

Resistance movements also showed discomfort with the term ‘coloured’. 
Hence the designation ‘so-called coloured’ along with a recognition of the 
necessity of this term, although qualified, for the purposes of mass anti- 
apartheid politics. At the same time, the emphasis on black unity by the Black 
Consciousness Movement in the late 1960s and the 1970s papered over dif- 
ferential racialization? among racially oppressed South Africans. This attempt 
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to construct a positive black identity was significant in redefining ‘blackness’ 
as imagined in apartheid discourse. Simultaneously, this ideology espoused a 
mythical, singular, totalizing notion of being ‘black’. The United Democratic 
Front (UDF), building on and modifying this tradition, constructed a popu- 
list, non-racial agent of national democratic struggle — ‘the people’. During 
the mid- to late-1980s this discourse posited underlying unity in terms of 
shared opposition to apartheid (Norval, 1990: 149). While both these tra- 
ditions afforded people classified coloured a place in the struggle, they could 
not do so in terms that recognized the specificity of coloured experiences. 

In post-apartheid South Africa, these discourses of resistance are frag- 
menting in a context which makes it increasingly difficult to construct a single 
white enemy against which to unite. This opens space to re-examine the myth 
of black unity, without necessarily losing sight of continued effects of racial 
oppression. In the early post-apartheid period coloured activists within the 
ANC re-articulated the specificity and marginality of coloured identities in 
the context of an emerging Africanist lobby within the ANC nationally 
(Burgess and Dikeni, 1995). New struggles arose about who is ‘black’ and 
what it means to be ‘black’ — ‘black’ here conflated with an essentialist} under- 
standing of both ‘black’ and ‘African’. At the same time, the post-apartheid 
myth of Rainbow Nationalism served to paper over continued racialized 
inequities and differential racialization. 

Uncertainty and discomfort about the place of ‘colouredness’ persists in 
the current South African context. Part of this discomfort is embedded in the 
historical definition of coloured identities in terms of ‘lack’. This legacy is 
manifested in understandings of coloured identities as neither black nor 
white; non-existent; without culture and definitely not African, understood 
in essentialist terms. In addition, coloured identities are commonly under- 
stood as an apartheid relic best forgotten. This view denies the subjective 
experiences of those historically classified coloured. Furthermore, processes 
of democratization since 1994 have meant that selected privileges enjoyed by 
coloured people during apartheid have to be taken away and/or reduced in 
order for limited resources to be distributed equitably. 

This change in political context has meant the resurgence in articulations 
of coloured identities often, though not always, based on fear of exclusion 
from the benefits of our new democracy. Those historically classified coloured 
have responded to this new context in different ways. Some remain locked in 
an articulation of their identity “as lack’, arguing that they were ‘not white 
enough during apartheid’ and are ‘not black enough in the post-apartheid 
context’ (Caliguire, 1996: 12). Others have resorted to claiming authentic iden- 
tities based on ethnicity and historical links to the indigenous Khoi-San.* 

It is also in this changed context that the majority of coloured working- 
class people in the Western Cape did not vote ‘as black’ by voting for the 
National Party (the party in power during apartheid) rather than the ANC 
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in both the 1994 and 1999 national elections. These voting preferences have 
triggered accusations against coloured people of being traitors, racists and 
white-identified (James, 1996: 42). Such accusations ignore the complexity of 
formations of coloured identities. There is no doubt that anti-black/African 
racism is constitutive of coloured identity formations. This, however, is not 
the focus of this article. Instead, this work explores alternative possibilities 
for articulating a sense of colouredness. Among these are coloured voices, 
which are neither white-identified nor rooted in essentialist tribal mytholo- 
gies. Such exploration requires understanding coloured identities as consti- 
tuted by experiences of white racism, as identities rich with texture and 
cultural specificity, rather than defined by ‘lack’. 

This article explores these possibilities by focusing on two moments in 
the process of producing a life history of a woman historically classified 
coloured: one of white racism in the experience of the narrator, Mrs Benny; 
the other of reflection on the research encounter. The first is a moment of 
self-recognition in the context of gendered and racialized violence. The 
second is a moment of mutual pleasure derived from processes of self-recog- 
nition. There are limitations to the methodology of life histories, the major 
one being lack of representativeness. Mrs Benny’s experience is by no means 
representative of all coloured experiences. This work does not suggest that 
her experience can be generalized. Nevertheless, her story is valuable pre- 
cisely because it illustrates the complexity of coloured identity formations at 
a micro level. 

More specifically, Mrs Benny’s story illustrates how the experience of the 
self as coloured is inextricably linked to the experience of white racism. 
Furthermore, my reflections on the research encounter reveal coloured iden- 
tities as rich tapestries made and re-made by those historically classified 
coloured, rather than simply imposed by the apartheid regime. In the context 
of the research encounter both narrator and researcher (re-) constructs their 
own sense of being coloured and the value of particular ways of knowing the 
world. Knowledge of these micro processes is the key to thinking about the 
possibilities for progressive articulations of coloured identities. How else will 
those historically classified coloured be able to re-negotiate and re-imagine 
the historical baggage that comes with this classification? How else can we 
find ways of building new relationships with fellow South Africans? How 
else can we begin to define, for ourselves, the ways in which we can con- 
tribute to processes of democratization and anti-racism in our country? 


The Life History in Brief 


Mrs Benny is a 48-year-old coloured woman who comes from a background 
of poverty. She was raised, and spent part of her adult life, in an informal 
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settlement called Vrygrond, close to Muizenberg in greater Cape Town. Her 
mother started work in a factory and later did domestic work. Her father was 
a farm labourer on various white-owned farms in addition to other jobs he 
held as caretaker and City Council worker. Having completed Standard Six 
at school, Mrs Benny entered the world of paid employment in a unionized 
garment factory at the age of 16. Later she held several jobs as a domestic 
worker. Religion is central to her life. In her activities in women's groups at 
the church, she discovered that some of the women were non-literate and 
non-numerate. She volunteered to teach these women to read and write. Her 
experience in adult education facilitated her entrance into Peninsula Tech- 
nikon, from which she graduated with a Diploma in Adult Basic Education 
and Training (ABET) in March 1998. At the time of writing she is employed 
on a part-time professional basis by the Department of Education in ABET. 
This work draws only on a fraction of her life story. 


| 
Setting the Scene, Testing the Ground 


Bhavnani (1994) writes, from a feminist perspective, about the workings of 
power in the research process. She argues for a praxis based on three prin- 
ciples: accountability, positioning and partiality. The first involves caution 
against reproducing dominant representations of informants; the second 
emphasizes the importance of discussing the micro-politics of research; and 
the third stresses consideration of how questions of difference are engaged 
with in the research process. Feminist scholars in South Africa and elsewhere 
have interrogated operations of power in contexts where white women do 
research about black women.’ Specifically, Lewis (1996) traces racialized 
relations of power and knowledge in such contexts. Not much has been 
written regarding power dynamics in cases where the researcher and inform- 
ant share an identity and history. Hurd and McIntyre (1996) are among the 
first such reflections I have discovered. They write about their experiences of 
being complicit with ‘race’ privilege in their research with white women. 
They suggest that ‘sameness distances the participants (researcher and 
researched [sic]) from a critical reflexive research process and privileges one 
point of view over another’ (1996: 78). They further argue that the ‘stillness 
of sameness is an illusion that conceals inherent disparities in social science 
research’ (1996: 78). The work of these authors, and my own encounter with 
Mrs Benny, illustrate that problems of power in the research encounter do 
not disappear when the researcher and informant share certain aspects of 
identities and histories. Although particular power relations were at play in 
the encounter discussed in this work, these are not identical to those in the 
work of Hurd and McIntyre (1996). 
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I was introduced to Mrs Benny by Colleen Crawford-Cousins, the 
interlocutor, who knew of my search for informants. My intention to 
combine journal writing and a life-history interview as methods of collect- 
ing data shifted with Mrs Benny's preference for speaking to me over writing 
a journal. This shift was shaped by power dynamics in the research 
encounter. 

The second interviewé with Mrs Benny revealed her perceptions of me 
as researcher. While writing in her journal, she consulted her sister about her 
age at the time of an incident in the family. On hearing about the research 
project the sister ‘freaked out’ (Interview 2) and warned Mrs Benny to write 
about herself, not the family. Her sister warned: ‘publishers use personal 
information’ (Interview 2). Mrs Benny presented me with these possibilities 
of abuse of power in our relationship. I reiterated the ethics of my research, 
asked whether she wished to proceed and if she felt comfortable with my 
response. She preferred to proceed ‘with you asking questions rather than 
with me writing’ (Interview 2). 

At the end of this meeting Mrs Benny said: Now I can see what you are 
doing. It’s not that you are wanting to scratch in people’s business. You’re 
wanting to find out how people lived’ (Interview 2). These contrasting ways 
of constructing my work — ‘scratching in people's business’ as opposed to 
‘finding out how people lived’ — legitimated it and facilitated her decision to 
continue the process. Mrs Benny placed my research in a moral frame, which 
shaped our behaviour as participants. Accountability and respect are not 
entailed in the act of ‘scratching in people’s lives’ yet are central to ‘finding 
out about her life’. Mrs Benny allowed me the power to ask her questions 
while simultaneously assuming power to frame the research encounter. A 
good rapport was struck during our first meeting though her suspicions made 
her proceed with caution during the second meeting.’ 

After having told her life story, her doubt and caution returned. Prior to 
our last meeting and after she had read the transcripts she said: ‘after we 
parted I had doubts about whether I did the right thing’ (Telephone conver- 
sation 1). Her renewed doubts were about ‘journalists [who] sometimes add 
their own things and ... write what they see and what they think and what 
they feel ... err... or they sometimes interpret words that were not your 
own and they change things around and that scared me’ (Interview 5). She 
sensed that maybe she ‘should not [have told] everything’ (Interview 5). 
‘Returning’ her story to her in the form of transcripts affirmed and renewed 
her initial valuing of the process. Having read the transcripts she once again 
‘feel[s] that I did the right thing’ (Telephone conversation 1). 

This account reveals the fluidity of power in the research encounter as 
well as the ultimate power held by the researcher in her representation of the 
narrator’s story. It shows how power is negotiated by both parties to the 
research. 
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Il 
Gendered Violence in Colour 


As a form of power, subjection is paradoxical. To be dominated by a power 
external to oneself is a familiar and agonizing form power takes. To find, 
however, that what “one” is, one's very formation as a subject, is in some sense 
dependent upon that very power is quite another. (Butler, 1997: 1, 2) 


The extracts below reflect processes of self-recognition as “coloured” on the 
part of the narrator through her memory of racialized and gendered violence 
in the context of subjection. 


*. .. My Name Will Have to be Doris then... to earn that R15’ 


P1 Mrs Benny: And this ... has stayed with me. It’s one of the awful things 
that happened to me. That was so discriminating to me. . . . I think because 
Pm coloured.... I went in [to the house of de employer] and she was 
sitting there in the wheel chair and she said: 

P2 Kom nader laat ek jou kan sien [Come closer so that I can see you] (in a 
firm, loud voice with a white person’s accent) 

And I went nearer and said “goeie môre mevrow [Good morning madam] 
(in a humble, gentle softer voice) 

She said “Móre. Wat's jou naam’ [Morning. What's your name] (in a firm, 
loud voice with a white person’s accent) 

I said ‘my naam is Joanie’ . .. [My name is Joanie] (in a humble, gentle 
softer voice) 

O nee! jy kan nie Joanie... wees nie want ek is Joanie.... Vir you roep 
ek sommer Doris. Van vandag af is jou naam Doris. Want jou naam kan nie 
Joanie... wees nie. Ek is Joanie... [Oh no! you can’t be Joanie . . . because 
Iam Joanie... I will simply call you Doris. As of today your name is Doris. 
Because your name can’t be Joanie ... I am Joanie] (in a firm, loud voice 
with a white person’s accent and a burr on the ‘r’) 

P3 And it shocked me so (gasp) because it was my identity it’s my name. It’s 
my name that my mother gave me. And now deep into my 30s I must deal 
with this coping of names — she’ll give me a new name. . . . So I worked for 
her for three weeks. She paid me the R15 per day. And I was very in need 
of that R15. Sometimes when I went to go and work for that money then 
there’s no bread at home so I do have to go. I do have to... my name will 
have to be Doris then .… to be able to earn that R15. 

P4 But it made me think ... you won't believe me, Zimitri, ... those incidents in 
my life made me think ... that a person must always know that the lady that 
comes to clean is a person. And that person must be treated as a person ... and 
not as just a person who comes to clean.... Because inside I’m also just a 
person so I was very very hurt when that lady said I must be called Doris. 

Iwill always remember that was because I’m a coloured and my name 
is the same as hers. 

P5 So being a coloured and being woman has its disadvantages I would say 
because your situation doesn’t allow you to stand up to her and say no you 
don’t call me that then I rather leave. I couldn’t. Because if I do that then I 
go home to what? To my hungry children. So it means you have to put your 
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pride in your pocket sometimes. . . . And I hate (emphatic) the name Doris 
..- (laughter) until today. (Transcript 3, Interview 2: 5-7) 


In this instance, the white woman has to negotiate a sameness of names 
in the context of a racialized “maid-madam relationship. The ‘maid’ cannot 
have the same name as the ‘madam’. In addition, a coloured woman cannot 
possibly go by the same name as a white woman in this context. The only - 
way in which the ‘madam’ can hold on to her sense of being ‘madam Joan’ is 
through her denial of Mrs Benny’s name — an act made possible and neces- 
sary by the violence of whiteness in a context shaped by white racism. The 
white employer negates Mrs Benny’s identity by renaming her. 

Mrs Benny, the coloured woman, has to negotiate a difference of names 
in a context of racialized dominance. The norm of one’s name referring to 
one’s identity in an everyday way is overturned for Mrs Benny. Her name 
becomes replaceable. Her recognition of herself is tampered with. In 
addition, class and ‘race’ dynamics prevent the employer from addressing her 
by her surname. Despite this negation, she continues to hold on to her sense 
of self-respect by ‘putting [her] pride in [her] pocket’ and refusing to return 
home to hungry children. Through the very act of telling the story, Mrs 
Benny refuses to accept this negation. In refusing to forget this experience 
she insists on her own dignity and on the integrity of her own identity. 

The manner in which she tells the story is significant. Through her re- 
enactment of this process of renaming Mrs Benny provides a direct rep- 
resentation of the power relations in that context in an attempt to amplify the 
meaning of this experience for her. With this dramatization, she reveals the 
oppressor as violent and brutal. She ‘occupies’ the positions of both the 
‘madam’ and the ‘maid’ and speaks both voices. She has knowledge of both 
and she wants others to know: “people won't know these things if you ...’. 
This re-enactment can be understood as power appropriated and utilized 
against that power (of the ‘madam’) which made this appropriation possible 
(Butler, 1997: 13). 

Here Etter-Lewis’s argument that ‘oral narrative style is significant in 
revealing the meaning of words and phrases beyond the printed page’ (1991: 
47) is valuable. She would categorize paragraph two of the above extract as 
conversational narrative style and suggests that conversation could function 
to blot out ‘uncomfortable emotions that accompany painful experiences [or 
as] a magnifying glass through which details can be highlighted. Whatever the 
reasons, conversation embedded in a narrative account of a particular experi- 
ence or event often means more than words can explain’ (Etter-Lewis, 1991: 
47). Mrs Benny’s re-enactment of her own humiliation could be interpreted 
as a way of expressing the unspeakable pain of this experience. 

Paradoxically, the employer’s negation of Mrs Benny’s identity through 
the violence of whiteness creates the possibility for her to identify herself as 
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coloured. Mrs Benny believes that it is ‘because I’m a coloured’ that she is 
subjected to this oppression. Through this process of remembering and re- 
enacting, she creates herself as ‘coloured’ and, against all odds, as a human 
being deserving of respect, a survivor and an acting subject. This process 
reveals power in its “double valence of subordinating and producing’ (Butler, 
1997: 2) the subject. In this example from Mrs Benny’s experience, racialized 
and gendered power subjects her to subordination and simultaneously 
‘assumes a psychic form that constitutes [her] self-identity’ (Butler, 1997: 3) 
as coloured. Her desire is to maintain her identity: ‘to be’. So, she places 
herself within the story line of being a coloured woman and proceeds to 
rewrite the story speaking her self as human and coloured at once — an impos- 
sibility, for Mrs Benny, in the white woman’s discourse. 

This self-creation is, however, limited by the structural context of impov- 
erishment, which also limits the possibilities of resistance to humiliation. Mrs 
Benny knows this: ‘. . . there's no bread at home so I do have to go. I do have 
to... my name will have to be Doris then . . . to be able to earn that R15’ and 
later, 


So being coloured and being a woman has its disadvantages I would say because 
your situation doesn’t allow you to stand up to her and say no, you don’t call 
me that, then I rather leave. I couldn’t. Because if I do then I go home to what? 
To my hungry children. 


She makes sense of this particular oppressive experience through the use 
of the metaphor ‘slawetyd’ (the time of slavery). Historically, when slaves 
were bought at the Cape, they were renamed. The significance of this 
metaphor is embedded in its power to depict the dehumanization of the 
‘maid—madamy’ relationship of power. Here the metaphor of slavery becomes 
a means for understanding the persistence of dehumanizing relations between 
whites and their servants today. This moment of white racism is left behind 
with gasps and sighs of relief. Far from being a personal sentimental journey 
in the past, it politicizes the present by highlighting the experience of living 
in proximity to white employers as obscene, painful and filled with horror. 
Mrs Benny talks about what it feels like to be dehumanized. She talks about 
how it ‘shocks’ her; how ‘awful’ it is; how she ‘was very very hurt’ by this 
re-naming. These feelings ‘stayed with [her]’ and ‘made her think’ about the 
need to treat people as human beings. And all she could do in this context 
was to ‘scrub [her] feelings ... out’ because she ‘did not feel good in [her] 
heart’. And she was ‘hating [her]self already’ for going to this workplace. 

Her words here resonate with Butler’s articulation of the predicament of 
subject formation: ‘I would rather exist in subordination than not exist’ (1997: 
7). This is the predicament of ‘passionate attachment’ (whether negative or 
positive) to those by whom one is subordinated; an attachment itself ‘produced 
through the workings of power’ (Butler, 1997: 6, 7). The value of Butler’s 
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conceptualization is that it allows one to understand Mrs Benny’s predicament 
as one engaged with a desire to survive, a desire for self-respect, rather than a 
process of simply internalizing oppression. Furthermore, as a mother with 
dignity and self-respect, she is concerned not only with her own survival but 
also that of her children: ‘I would rather be subordinated and have some food 
for my children; than not be subordinated and have hungry children”. 


Ill 
The Pleasures of Recognition 


Almost axiomatically, interpretive social scientists assert that our work has 
consequences for others and ourselves. Sometimes we write about the conse- 
quences to others, but less often do we reflect upon the consequences to 
ourselves. Even more rarely do we consider those consequences in terms of 
subjectively felt experiences. (Richardson, 1992: 125) 


Inevitably, if you sit facing another woman at the table for long enough, you 
start to feel like mirrors for one another .. . distorted mirrors of each other... 
one translated woman encountering another. (Behar, 1993: 302) 


Most of the time the identities and histories of the researcher and informant 
are neither completely different, nor completely the same. Some aspects of 
the informant’s world are familiar; some are unfamiliar. The familiar aspects 
often have significant consequences for the researcher’s sense of self. 

The exchange between Mrs Benny and myself reveals some of the con- 
sequences of the research for my own subjective experience. Being a histori- 
cally classified coloured woman myself and from initially working-class 
parents, there is a sense in which I am from parts of Mrs Benny’s world. I 
recognized some of her cultural references and shared some of her experi- 
ences. This was manifested in moments of recognition between us. Simul- 
taneously, being middle-class now and having a sense of cultural distance 
from the worlds of working-class coloured women enabled me to see and 
value the particularity of her world. These partialities created particular posi- 
tionings on the part of both Mrs Benny and myself in the research process. 
The moments of recognition were manifestations of a loose ensemble of 
experiences, which can be seen as part of a medley of that which goes into 
the making and re-making of gendered coloured identities in South Africa. 

Colleen Crawford-Cousins, a white woman, introduced me to Mrs Benny 
as ‘Auntie Joanie’. This name signalled a relationship of respect on the part of 
the interlocutor towards Mrs Benny, which in turn shaped the research 
relationship. Consequently, 1 addressed Mrs Benny in this manner from the 
start and continued to do so throughout the research process. She did not 
object to this form of address. We were engaged in maintaining a hierarchy of 
age between a young coloured woman (myself) and an older one (Mrs Benny) 
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who could be my (social) aunt.8 This was shaped by cultural practices of 
respect within coloured communities. The significance of this form of address 
relates to processes of identification and its pleasures in the research encounter. 
Had I been a young white woman not introduced to Mrs Benny by the inter- 
locutor this engagement would have been unlikely at this early stage of the 
research, if at all. This identification, reinforced by that of being coloured, 
facilitated this particular engagement and clearly set the terrain for our 
encounter. My occupation of the position of a young woman shaped the way 
in which I listened to her story. This positioning meant that I did not ‘probe’ 
into issues not ‘suited to my place’ and reinforced the necessity of treating her 
story with respect. 

At our last meeting Mrs Benny mentioned why she shared much of her 
story with me: 

If you were somebody I knew I wouldn’t tell them as much. But it’s because I 


didn’t know you that I told you almost everything ... and because you’re a 
woman ... because you’re a woman. 


Here, both unfamiliarity (‘I didn’t know you’) and familiarity (in the 
sense of an identification as ‘woman’) worked together to facilitate the 
process for both participants. It enabled her to tell me more even though she 
did not tell me ‘everything’. It enabled me to hear and learn from ‘almost 
everything’ about her story. 

During her talk, Mrs Benny positioned herself as ‘aunt’ and myself as 
‘younger woman’. This is particularly evident in the following extracts, 
which clearly indicate the narrator imparting knowledge to the researcher. 


“Do You Know What... Is?’ 


Mrs Benny: ...she [my mother] would make nice things and during the week 
: we would eat tripe or err milt [the pancreas] . . they used to love 

milt. Do you know what’s milt? 

Z: No. 

Mrs Benny: It’s something almost like liver... ja. 

Z: Which animal is it from? 

Mrs Benny: It’s from the sheep. You can even get it from the cow... ja... it’s 
a nice treat almost like liver but it’s not liver. It’s very nice. My dad 
used to love it. 


Z: And which part of the sheep or the cow does it come from? 
Mrs Benny: It’s also, it’s all the intestines ... ja. Milt... ja ‘w... P... P... 
‘r... milt. It’s very nice... (Transcript 2, Interview 1: 4) 


And later in the interview... 


Mrs Benny: ... For dolls we used grass dolls. Do you know what a grass doll 
is? 

Z: Yes, I think I know what a grass doll is. When you bend it over 
and you make a doll? 

Mrs Benny: Yes, you make a doll. You pull the grass from . . . now we had the 
vlei, you know, the vlei? 
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Z: yes. 

Mrs Benny: Now that is the proper grass doll. You pull that out. I can still 
remember the mud smell. And you wash, in that water, you wash 
the doll’s hair so it comes nice and white. And you can comb it and 
that is your doll you just fasten a old piece of rag around the waist. 
And when you're a child you imagine that this is the prettiest thing 
that you have in your hands. But we never had toys. My dad didn't 
think it important for us to have toys. (Transcript 2, Interview 1: 
10, 11) 


These extracts are not reflections simply of an older-younger woman 
relationship of power, they entail processes of recognition, pleasure and pain. 
At moments these exchanges were clearly about a working-class coloured 
woman sharing her knowledge with a now middle-class woman: I had not 
learnt about milt because I have never had to eat it, and, my knowledge of 
self-made grass dolls was limited. These aspects of childhood were clearly not 
part of my cultural experience as a child of lower middle-class parents. Yet, 
the acts of washing and combing blonde/white hair, and dressing purchased 
plastic dolls, were strikingly familiar. Mrs Benny valued a particular pleasur- 
able experience as she remembered the feeling of holding a grass doll in her 
hands and of her family eating milt. This pleasure was simultaneously bound 
up with the pain of not having had toys. These exchanges of gendered know- 
ledge — about what to cook and which type is the ‘proper’ grass doll — enabled 
me to identify with her experiences. 

Alongside her role of imparting knowledge to me in these instances, my 
class position and its related privileges as researcher, analyst and writer of 
parts of her story was the predominant power held by me in this encounter. 
Yet not everything about the research process was about power. As indicated 
above, much of this process involved emotion on the part of both the narra- 
tor and the researcher. Mrs Benny had pleasure in being validated by someone 
nominally ‘more important’: 


Mrs Benny: Tam honoured that someone like you is interested in my life story. 
I would never have thought that. (Part of unrecorded interview 
process) 


I was moved by this feeling expressed by an older woman. Here is an 
indication that my power as researcher has the potential to validate her story. 
With this comes a sense of responsibility and accountability on my part. 


Re-Memoring and Re-Making Selves 
Mrs Benny told me stories. She spoke about the pain of having her hair 
combed as a child and her strategies of avoiding this grooming process. She 
spoke of her mother wearing black clothing for a year after the death of her 
father. She spoke of knowing the dangers of using a Primus stove.? These I 
recognized as part of my own gendered/coloured experience. 

Simply being in Mrs Benny’s lounge with her, returned me to certain 
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cultural aspects of my past: the sideboard with the best crockery which is 
only used on special occasions; cooking pickled-fish for Good Friday as my 
mum used to do; having tea in a cup with saucer rather than in a mug. Parts 
of my own childhood were told to me in story form. Hearing Mrs Benny’s 
stories facilitated a re-memoring of aspects of my past. Part of the pleasure 
of the interview encounter was this play of identities on a path towards 
identification with various forms of colouredness and cultural practices 
among some of these communities. The research encounter shifted some 
aspects of my own self-identification and enabled revelations of my self. Mrs 
Benny enhanced particular patterns in the history of my own making. The 
loudness of sameness in this research encounter provided possibilities for 
remaking and acknowledging the value and specificity of identifications as 
coloured. It affirmed certain aspects of very particular ways of knowing and 
being in the world, and of working with everyday life. 

This engagement of my self in the research through my reconnection 
with the past made the interview encounter an experience which cannot be 
described as neutral. Listening to her story brought about a change in my 
own sense of self. 


Words like Weeds Clogging her Throat! 

For Mrs Benny there were moments of both pleasure and pain. On reading 
the transcripts she said ‘some things I smiled at’ (Interview 5). The experi- 
ence for her was, however, predominantly about ‘[bringing] up all the old 
hurt’ that she had forgotten about (Telephone conversation 1). The follow- 
ing extracts sum up her experience: 


Because like I say, Zimitri, if a person ... if a person is then interviewed and 
taken back to your childhood then old things are woken up that has been lying 
dormant that I didn’t think of everyday now for the last ten years. But you took 
me back to my childhood and it became vivid again. I don’t know if you can 
understand what I’m trying to say. 


I think it was a very good thing to have had this [life history interview process] 
because it made me think a lot and made me go through those emotions and 
feelings again. I think that was just good. It’s almost like err like being seen by 
a psychologist or a psychiatrist if I can say that. It’s like … if you can under- 
stand ... it’s almost like a counselling ... if you can understand what I’m 
saying. (Interview 5) 


Among the implications of the process of life history interviews is the 
opening up of old wounds in the narrator’s life. This requires careful atten- 
tion to the depths the interview reaches while simultaneously containing the 
process of ‘hurting again’ after such a long time. The difficulty of this process 
and the delicate balance it requires is reflected in the narrator’s doubts about 
the power of words to describe it: ‘I don’t know if you can understand what 
Pm trying to say’. She equates it with “being seen by a psychologist’ and 
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describes it as ‘healing’ (off tape, Interview 5). This process is clearly held in 
balance by her not telling me everything but ‘almost everything’ and the by 
the constraints placed on me by my particular positioning. 


Conclusion 


Part two of my analysis illustrates that, for Mrs Benny, white racism is central 
to the formation of her identity as coloured. This identity is made in the 
context of the relationship between the white ‘madam’ and Mrs Benny in the 
position of the coloured ‘maid’. This relationship is defined centrally by 
racialized and gendered subjection. I have attempted to illustrate the pro- 
duction and predicaments of a coloured subjectivity in intimate relation to 
whiteness. This analysis challenges simplistic accusations that coloured 
people are white-identified. It cautions against overlooking the continuing 
significance of racial oppression and white racism in the re-making of 
coloured identities in contemporary South Africa. 

Part three of this work illustrates a subjective and richly textured reality 
to formations of coloured identities. In her narrative Mrs Benny invokes a 
sense of being coloured which is historical, cultural, racialized and gendered. 
This analysis illustrates gendered coloured identities as discursively (re-)con- 
stituted in contexts of pleasure and pain such as the interview encounter; a 
context neither free of nor completely defined by inequalities. Here, recog- 
nition of minutiae of everyday practice was key to the affirmation and con- 
struction of gendered coloured identities. In this encounter of speaking and 
listening, extended into this writing, each one of us, researcher and narrator, 
(re-) constituted our selves through sharing moments during which we could 
(re-)imagine our selves in ways other than we are told — with culture, with 
identity, with specificity, with dignity. 


Notes 


I am indebted to several people for their assistance and support during the birth and 
writing of this piece. Special thanks go to Jane Bennett, the African Gender Institute 
(AGI), its staff and all the associates for their intellectual and emotional support. 
Thanks to the Sociology Department and the Dean of the Faculty of Social Sciences 
and Humanities for granting me the time and space to take up the AGI associateship 
in 1998, Thanks to Sean Field for introducing me to Oral History Methodology and 
to Andre du Toit for allowing me to audit his course on Text, Discourse and Ideology. 
Catherine Hutchings of the Writing Centre spent much of her time reading my drafts 
and listening to my thoughts at the beginning of this work. Jane Bennett and Andries 
du Toit deserve special thanks for reading and commenting on the first draft. Long 
discussions with Andries du Toit about the role of intuition in the practice of 
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discourse analysis were affirming and helped bridge the sometimes lofty abstractions 
of theory. Thanks to the National Research Foundation (NRF) and the Council for 
the Development of Social Science Research in Africa (Codesria) for funding my 
attendance at conferences where earlier versions of this work were presented. Finally, 
thanks to Colleen Crawford-Cousins for facilitating access to Mrs Benny and to Mrs 
Benny for taking the time to talk to me for hours and for entrusting her words to me. 
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The Population Registration Act No. 30 of 1950 defined ‘Coloureds’ as ‘persons 
who are neither “natives” nor whites’ (February 1981: 5). The term is generally used 
to refer to South Africans considered to be of ‘mixed race’. The idea of ‘mixed race’ 
is problematic since it implies fixedness and a mixture of ‘pure’ ‘races’. For me, the 
term ‘coloured’ refers to those South Africans loosely bound together for historical 
reasons such as slavery and a combination of oppressive and preferential treatment 
during apartheid. It does not, in my understanding, refer to a common ethnic 
identity. In my view, coloured identities can be seen as particular black and African 
experiences (refer to Erasmus, forthcoming). These identities, like all identities, can 
be mobilized in the services of either reactionary or progressive politics. 
Differential racialization refers to the various ways in which different black people 
have been and continue to be racialized. This conceptualization is based on an 
understanding of racisms and racialization as processes which are not uniform and 
immutable. Racisms and racialized identities are formed in the context of and so 
shaped by very specific relations of social power. 

Essentialism is generally understood as a belief in the unchanging and trans- 
historical true essence of identities. Diana Fuss (1989) brings our attention to the 
argument that essentialisms can be used as resources for resistance. Essentialist 
standpoints are inherently neither progressive nor reactionary. Black essentialisms 
can be understood as positions which advocate one way of being black, a mono- 
lithic blackness. Such positions have a totalizing function often erasing gendered, 
and various other ways of being black. 

Mr Joe Little is a self-proclaimed chief of a Khoi grouping, the Hancumqua. He 
founded the Cape Cultural Heritage Development Council for the purposes of 
building pride in origin among coloured people through an emphasis on Khoi 
lineages. 

Some of the literature includes Lewis (1996), Edwards (1996), Russell (1996), and 
Bell (1996). 

My research with Mrs Benny was conducted in 1998. We had five interviews 
(Interview 1, 28 March; Interview 2, 1 April, Interview 3, 6 April; Interview 4, 9 
April; Interview 5, 16 September) and three telephone conversations (1, 14 
September; 2, 18 September; 3, 21 September). 

The exchanges quoted here during Interview 2 were from the unrecorded part of 
the interview process. 

Behar (1993: 7) notes that women engaged in ethnographic research often find 
themselves positioned as daughters in relation to the people with whom they 
work. 

‘Primus’ is the brand name of a single-plated paraffin stove/cooker generally used 
in poorer households with no access to electricity. 


Tariq Latif, Weeds”. 
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Race and Ethnicity and the 
Controversy over the US Census 


Introduction 


very ten years, the US federal government, through the auspices of the 

Bureau of the Census, counts the American population and reports the 
results to Congress. Congress, state legislatures and local representative 
bodies then use the census results to undertake the decennial process of re- 
apportioning themselves in light of population growth and change. The 
framers of the US federal constitution wrote the census mechanism into the 
political system in 1787, and the language used there introduced the notion 
of measuring race in an explicit formula through which a slave would count 
as three-fifths of a whole person, and Indians not taxed would be excluded 
for purposes of Congressional apportionment. 

The United States began counting its population in 1790 and has con- 
tinued regularly each decade since. Race (and ethnicity) has been a part of the 
decennial census from 1790 to the present day. As we write, the 2000 US 
decennial census is in process and considerable controversy surrounds it 
largely due to a pair of intertwined issues: (i) the plan to correct the census 
counts for the differential undercount of Blacks and other minorities using 
the results of a sample taken after the completion of the regular enumeration 
process, (ii) a new format for the question on race that allows respondents to 
identify with more than one racial group. 

For the past generation, the census, and the United States Bureau of the 
Census, has been under a darkening cloud. The Bureau has had to defend its 
ability to count the population precisely and accurately (and recently, effi- 
ciently). Congress, local government officials, and the public have increasingly 
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complained that the census is not as accurate as it should be and it thereby fails 
to provide a proper, legitimate basis for legislative apportionment and funding 
allocations. It counts some groups in the population better than others and 
this “differential undercount’ — especially of minority and poor, inner city resi- 
dents — undermines legislative apportionments and policy based upon the 
numbers. If not rectified, critics argue, a flawed census will damage the very 
fabric of the polity. From the perspective of many state and local officials, 
federal officials have failed to respond to the challenges to count better. 
Accordingly, coalitions of state and local officials and private parties have sued 
the Census Bureau each decade since 1970, challenging the methodology and 
results of the census. Though the government has by and large prevailed in 
court, these lawsuits have become more elaborate each decade, and more dam- 
aging to the legitimacy of the census. At the 1990 census, a coalition of city 
and state governments, led by New York City, sued the Bureau before the 
count. Filing in November 1988, they claimed that even before the census took 
place, they knew that the 1990 census would be plagued by a differential 
undercount, and they asked the court to institute new procedures for count- 
ing to improve the enumeration. In Anderson and Fienberg (1999) we trace 
the history of the New York lawsuit, as it came to be called, from the initial 
filing to its final resolution before the United States Supreme Court in March 
1996, and we describe the planning for the 2000 census controversies as they 
have emerged in discussions of adjustments for undercounts. 

In the next section, we briefly describe the technical data and methods 
that lie behind these political controversies. Then we turn to a discussion of 
the racial and ethnic categories that underpin the differential undercount con- 
troversy. Statistical Directive 15, promulgated by the Office of Management 
and Budget in the executive branch, defines the official categories and 
methods to be used to classify race and ethnicity for the federal statistical 
system. Developed initially in 1977 to standardize the disparate practices 
within the federal government, the directive was revised in 1997 after a four- 
year review process. The remainder of this article takes stock of that process 
leading up to the new racial and ethnic categories that are being used in the 
2000 Census.! This discussion provides a unique window upon the politics 
of counting and classifying and the impact of the nation’s changing demo- 
graphics upon statistical policy. 


Measuring the Census Undercount 


There are basically two quantitative techniques that have been used to esti- 
mate the undercount at a national level: demographic analysis and the dual- 
system or capture—recapture technique. 

Demographic analysis combines birth, death, immigration and emigration 
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Table 1 Estimated Net Census Undercount from 1940 to 1990 as Measured 
by Demographic Analysis 

















Overall 

Year Black Non-Black Difference Net Undercount 
1940 10.3% 5.1% 5.2% 5.6% 
1950 9.6% 3.8% 5.8% 4.4% 
1960 8.3% 2.7% 5.6% 3.3% 
1970 8.0% 2.2% 5.8% 2.9% 
19802 5.9% 0.7% 5.2% 1.4% 
1990b 7.4% 1.0% 6.4% 1.9% 
1990 Revised Estimates® 

1940 8.4% 5.0% 3.4% 5.4% 
1950 7.5% 3.8% 3.8% 4.1% 
1960 6.6% 2.7% 3.9% 3.1% 
1970 6.5% 2.2% 4.3% 2.7% 
1980 4.5% 0.8% 3.7% 1.2% 
1990 5.7% 1.3% 44% 1.8% 


® The figures for 1980 are based on the assumption that 3 million undocumented aliens 
were ing in the US at the time of the census. 

b Preliminary calculation using same methodology as in 1980. 

€ Revised to reflect 1990 change in methodology in the classification of mixed race births. 

Source: Fay, Robert E.; Passel, Jeffrey S.; Robinson, J.G. and Cowan, Charles D.. The 

Coverage of the Population in the 1980 Census, Bureau of the Census. U.S. Department 

of Commerce, Washington, DC, 1988. United States Bureau of the Census. Press 

Release, June 13, 1991. 


records with other administrative records to carry forward the population 
from one census to the next, deriving an estimate of the overall population 
size, and thus the undercount. The methodology has been used to provide 
population and undercount figures by age, race (typically restricted to Black 
and non-Black) and sex, but only at a national level. Demographers at the 
Census Bureau used this methodology to calculate the numbers in Table 1. 

The second technique, dual-systems estimation, is the method of choice 
adopted by the methodologists at the Census Bureau for 1990 and was the 
source of the ongoing controversy about methodology for a statistical adjust- 
ment. Its basic premise is the use of two sources of information — the census 
and a post-enumeration sample (PES) — to arrive at a better estimate of the 
population than could be obtained from one source alone. In the 1990 decen- 
nial census, the bureau used this second technique to produce the estimates 
of undercount for different racial ethnic groups in Table 2. In Chapters 4 and 
5 of Anderson and Fienberg (1999), we present a detailed discussion of the 
dual systems approach and its technical base. 
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Table 2 Estimated Census Undercount for 1990 as Measured by the Post 
Enumeration Survey 





Group Undercount Differential Undercount 
Total 2.1% 

Non-Black 1.7% 

Black 4.3% 3.1% 

Hispanic 5.2% 3.4% 

Asian 3.1% 1.0% 

Amer. Indian 5.0% 2.9% 


The adjustments proposed from these PES results (Hogan, 1993) ulti- 
mately would have added 5.27 million people to the resident population of 
the United States. Of the increase, 29 percent (1.5 million people) were Black; 
1.2 million (23 percent) were Hispanic; 231,000 (4 percent) were Asian and 
Pacific Islander; 99,000 (1.9 percent) were American Indian. In other words, 
over half of the net undercounted population was minority, though only 
about a quarter of the population was Black, Hispanic, American Indian or 
Asian or Pacific Islander. 

The dual systems method is the method of choice again for adjusting the 
2000 census results; while there are some differences and improvements over 
the implementation in 1990, the basic methodology is essentially the same. 

The methods have generally received the endorsement of the professional 
statistical and social science communities (e.g. see Bradburn and Steffey, 1994; 
Edmonston and Schultze, 1995). The 1990 methodology is not without its 
critics, however. Brown et al. (1999) summarize the technical arguments that 
have been used to argue against the use of adjusted counts. Anderson et al. 
(2000) rebut most of their claims. 


Race and Ethnicity in the 1990 Census 


We have not yet discussed directly the classification of race and Hispanic 
origin in the census. In the figures in Table 1, derived from the method of 
demographic analysis, the classification of US residents by race is taken as a 
given. 

The classification scheme for race/ethnicity in the census enumeration is 
different from that associated with vital statistics, however. Mapping cat- 
egories from the census form to those from the demographic method requires 
the researcher to assign all births and immigration data to specific racial 
groups. How this is done can change the results of the undercount methods 
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in important ways. For a general description of the methods and compari- 
sons, see Robinson et al. (1993), and especially the discussion by Jeffrey 
Passel (1993). In the 1990 census, answers to the following two questions 
were treated as factual and without error: 


4. Race. Fill ONE circle for the race that the person considers himself/herself 
to be. 

White 

Black or Negro 

Indian 

Amer. (print the name of the enrolled or principal tribe) 

Eskimo 

Aleut 

Chinese 

Filipino 

Hawaiian 

Korean 

Vietnamese 

Japanese 

Asian Indian 

Samoan 

Guamanian 

Other AIP (Asian or Pacific Islander) (print one group, for example: 
Hmong; Fijian, Laotian, Thai, Tongan, Pakistani, Cambodian, and so on) 
e Other race (print race) 


7. Is this Person of Spanish/Hispanic origin? Fill ONE circle for each 
person. 

No (not Spanish/Hispanic) 

Yes, Mexican, 

Mexican-Am., Chicano 

Yes, Puerto Rican 

Yes, Cuban 

Yes, other Spanish/Hispanic (print one group, for example: Argentinian, 
Colombian, Dominican, Nicaraguan, Salvadoran, Spaniard, and so on). 


But close examination of the questions from the census, their historical origin 
and the problems associated with their collection reveals a much murkier 
picture. 

There are two interrelated issues here. First, we know from research on 
survey design and response variation that a researcher can generate different 
response rates for individual race and ethnic categories by changing the form 
and details of the question. In 1987, for example, the Census Bureau, as part 
of its pretests for the 1990 census, conducted a split ballot experiment involv- 
ing 515 respondents, which took the two census questions and looked at the 
effect of reversing their order. The respondents in this study were asked to 
complete the census form for themselves and for members of their families 
and they were randomly allocated to receive either the ‘census form’ version 
or the version with the questions reversed. The result was 1446 completed 
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questionnaires, 703 using the standard order and 743 using the reversed order. 
The big differences came in the number of people completing the Hispanic 
origin question. The reordered sequence yielded a much higher response rate 
for the Hispanic origin question (increasing it from 82 percent to 91 percent), 
while changing only slightly the nonresponse to the race question. Further- 
more, closer examination showed that nonresponse for those who answered 
the race question was related to the race of the respondents. Finally, putting 
the Hispanic origin question first also reduced the proportion of individuals 
who checked “other” as their race.? The results of this and other subsequent 
studies demonstrate the fluidity that respondents attach to race and ethnic- 
ity labels and the difficulty that the Census Bureau and others have in cap- 
turing complete and unambiguous information on race and ethnicity? 

Second, there has been a loud and rather confusing recent discussion of 
the significance or salience of race and ethnicity as social markers. Some 
scholars and public officials have framed a significant critique to all racial and 
ethnic categories, challenging long-held views of the viability, advisability 
and usefulness of race-based statistics in particular. Others have argued for 
the extension and deepening of statistical information on the race and ethnic 
characteristics of the population and have advocated finer grained classifica- 
tions and detailed questions. All this discussion throws into question just 
what we mean by a differential undercount of minority populations in the 
census, and thus how to correct for it. 

The responses to these questions on race and Hispanic origin are directly 
implicated in the adjustment processes considered for 1990 and planned for 
the census in 2000. Because we take a break from our narrative on the 1990 
census adjustment debate and take a hard look at the issue of the measure- 
ment of race and ethnicity and the debates it has engendered. The most 
obvious evidence of the differential undercount is the continuing series of 
high undercount rates for minorities relative to the rest of the population. Yet 
the opponents of adjustment have claimed successfully that it is not appro- 
priate to adjust the official census figures. They have argued (1) that the 
adjustment procedures are not sufficiently accurate to allocate the missed 
people to states and localities, and (2) that it could be constitutionally 
inappropriate to ‘adjust’ the census for the minority undercount even if the 
procedures were improved. This latter claim, that it may be inappropriate to 
correct for the differential minority undercount, even were it possible to do 
so, directs us back to the core constitutional purposes of the census itself, and 
the measurement of ‘equity’. The tangled issues of the measurement of race 
and ethnicity, and their use in the demographic analysis of the American 
population, need to be scrutinized to understand how ‘counting by race’ 
became part of American statistical traditions and, in turn, have influenced 
the controversies surrounding accuracy and fair representation that have 
bedeviled recent censuses. 
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The Classification of Race and Ethnicity 


“Standards for Maintaining, Collecting, and Presenting Federal Data on Race 
and Ethnicity”, promulgated by the Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB), define the official Federal government methodology for collecting 
and reporting survey data on the race and ethnicity of the American popu- 
lation. These standards were revised in the fall of 1997 from the 1977 Statis- 
tical Policy Directive 15, which itself represented a codification of earlier 
disparate practices among federal agencies. The current standards have five 
categories for data on race: American Indian or Alaska Native, Asian, Black 
or African American, Native Hawaiian or other Pacific Islander, and White. 
There are two categories for data on ethnicity: Hispanic or Latino, and Not 
Hispanic or Latino. The 1997 revision emphasizes that self reporting by indi- 
viduals is the preferred method of gathering data. It also requires that respon- 
dents ‘be offered the option of selecting one or more racial designations. 
Recommended forms for the instruction accompanying the multiple 
response question are “Mark one or more” and “Select one or more.”” The 
policy is a minimum standard for the federal government; the census, in par- 
ticular, collects and reports considerably more detail on race and ethnicity 
than the OMB standards require. The current functions of the classification 
are defined in the policy: namely ‘to provide a common language for unifor- 
mity and comparability in the collection and use of data on race and ethnic- 
ity by Federal agencies.’ They are to be ‘used for all Federal administrative 
reporting or record keeping requirements that include data on race and eth- 
nicity’, including ‘for civil rights and other compliance reporting from the 
public and private sectors and all levels of government.’ The logic of the 
classification does not derive from an interest in providing a thorough cat- 
egorization of the ethnic and racial origins of the American population. 
Rather it emerged from the ‘new responsibilities to enforce civil rights laws’ 
in the federal government in the 1970s. The classification was designed to 
provide data ‘to monitor equal access in housing, education, employment, 
and other areas, for populations that historically had experienced discrimi- 
nation and differential treatment because of their race or ethnicity.’ The 
Office of Management and Budget emphasizes that, ‘the categories represent 
a social-political construct designed for collecting data on the race and eth- 
nicity of broad population groups in this country, and are not anthropolog- 
ically or scientifically based’; in addition they ‘are not to be used as 
determinants of eligibility for participation in any Federal program’ (Office 
of Information and Regulatory Affairs, 1997b; for additional background, see 
Evinger, 1995; Funderburg, 1994). The current directive was the result of a 
four-year review process. During that time, a wide variety of individuals and 
groups commented on, defended and critiqued the classification. New groups 
of people asked to be identified in the classification. Advocates for separate 
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categories for Cape Verdeans, Arabs, Muslim West Asians, Middle Eastern- 
ers, Creoles and multiracial Americans argued that the existing classification 
did not properly identify their group. Others pointed out a number of para- 
doxes in the ways the American government conceptualizes race. 

It is not surprising that Americans express truly conflicted opinions 
about issues of race and ethnicity, at once affirming diversity and the multi- 
cultural background of the population, and the right of Americans to define 
their ethnic origins, and in the next breath condemning the divisiveness of 
identity politics based on those distinctions or proclaiming the unity of 
Americans despite their varied origins (see, for example, Arthur and Shapiro, 
1996; Gregory and Sanjek, 1994; Hacker, 1995; Lubiano, 1997; Thernstrom 
and Thernstrom, 1997). The testimony at the hearings and public debates on 
the revision of the OMB classification captured these positions with particu- 
lar sharpness, as representatives of traditional civil rights organizations, the 
constituencies requesting a new designation in the policy. Politicians, the 
media and academic authorities weighed in on the issue. The proposal for the 
creation of a ‘multiracial’ category in the official classification drew major 
commentary, especially in the summer of 1997 after the young golf champion 
Tiger Woods commented on the Oprah Winfrey television show that he 
referred to himself as ‘Cablinasian’ when growing up (see, for example, 
Ebony, 1997; Fisher, 1998; O’Hare, 1998; Wright, 1994). 

The multiracial category found unlikely support from some conserva- 
tives. Washington Post columnist George Will, for example, advocated that a 
‘multiracial’ category be added to the existing OMB categories. He argued 
that the new category ‘would serve civic health by undermining the obses- 
sion with race and ethnicity that fuels identity politics.’ He then went on to 
identify a number of prominent Americans with multiracial origins. Yet even 
as he advocated the new category, he noted that ‘race and ethnicity are not 
fixed” and “can be, to some degree, matters of choice’. Perhaps it would be 
best to promote the desegregation of Americans by abolishing the existing 
five categories’, he mused. Finally, he concluded that the new category “could 
speed the dilution of racial consciousness’ (Palm Beach Post, 5 October 1997.) 

Some established civil rights organizations did not express support, or 
even opposed, a new multiracial category. The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP), for example, opposed the cre- 
ation of a ‘multiracial’ race category in the OMB classification.* “The 
NAACP has great sensitivity on the issue of multiracial categories’, testified 
Harold McDougall in May 1997: 


We support the right of individual self-identification and support self-determi- 
nation in defining one’s racial makeup. But the census may not be the correct 
place to make such a personal statement, particularly in light of the fact that 
repercussions in census numbers impact the lives of many people. Provisions 
of the Voting Rights Act, for example, are specifically directed at correcting past 
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discrimination (particularly in the Deep South) where African-Americans were 
denied their constitutional rights. With some figures showing 70 percent of 
African-Americans as possibly fitting into a multiracial category, will we be able 
to identify black voters in terms of fair representation? 


The answer to the rhetorical question was no, though McDougall made it 
clear that he was more concerned with maintaining the possibility of pro- 
ducing data in the appropriate reporting categories than he was with pre- 
venting an individual from identifying more than one racial or ethnic origin. 

And academics traditionally concerned with racial and ethnic character- 
istics of individuals and groups have begun to advocate the elimination of the 
concept of race identification in government statistics altogether, even while 
couching their positions in ambivalent and conflicted language. The Ameri- 
can Anthropological Association (AAA) made its claim to authority to speak 
on the issue by noting that ‘anthropology as an academic discipline has been 
dealing with issues of human variation for over 100 years. There has always 
been debate within the discipline about the exact nature of human kind’. In 
its statement on proposed revisions of OMB’s Statistical Policy Directive 15, 
the AAA urged the federal government to phase out the use of the term race 
altogether and shift to the use of the term ethnic origin to define the social 
and cultural background of Americans. “The concept of race is a social and 
cultural construction, with no basis in human biology’, the AAA noted. 
Furthermore, ‘race can simply not be tested or proven scientifically’, and 
‘many Americans do not understand differences between race, ethnicity and 
ancestry categories in surveys and fail to distinguish between them’. Address- 
ing the question of biological differences among humans, the AAA noted that 


... probably the clearest data on human variation come from genetic studies. 
Genetic data do show differences between groups, and these can potentially 
trace an individual’s likely geographic origin. This can be helpful in such appli- 
cations as health screening. Nevertheless, the data also show that any two indi- 
viduals within a particular population are as different genetically as any two 
people selected from any two populations in the world. (American Anthropo- 
logical Association, 1997; see also Smedley, 1993) 


The anthropologists recognized that ‘eliminating the term “race” pre- 
sents an opportunity and dilemma’ because the categories are still required 
“in order to be vigilant about the elimination of discrimination.’ “Yet ulti- 
mately’, they continued, ‘the effective elimination of discrimination will 
require an end to such categorization, and a transition toward social and cul- 
tural categories that will prove more scientifically useful and personally res- 
onant for the public than are categories of “race”.’ They proposed that the 
race question remain in the 2000 Census with a new title, ‘race/ethnicity’, and 
that the term race be eliminated in the census of 2010. 

In short, the evidence which has emerged during the mast recent review 
of federal standards for collection of data on race and ethnicity poses an even 
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greater problem for the discussion of the undercount. If the categories by 
which the differential undercount is measured themselves have no scientific 
basis and should be phased out, how can the federal government ever find a 
solution to the problems of measurement and ‘correction’ for a differential 
undercount of minorities? And if individuals respond differently depending 
on the order in which questions are asked, or the context in which they are 
asked, is there any validity to our data on the differential undercount? And 
why from our current perspective, has such an important issue as under- 
enumeration of portions of the population in the census been framed on a set 
of classifications that are either suspect or themselves flawed? The answers 
to these questions are embedded in the oblique references to the history of 
discrimination and civil rights compliance in the text of the OMB standards, 
and hence to history of the classification of race, ethnicity and national origin 
in the census itself. 


History of Racial Classifications 


Anthropologists note the intellectual origins of ‘racial’ classifications in their 
own discipline in ‘early European folk taxonomy that linked perceived bio- 
logical and behavioral differences with a ranking, in terms of superiority, of 
races’ (American Anthropological Association, 1997). These classifications, 
in turn, emerged during the European expansion and world migration in the 
early modern era and are particularly visible in the development of the Amer- 

. icas. Using race as a means of classifying the population has a long statistical 
tradition in the United States. Beginning with the first census in 1790, the 
federal government has always measured race in some form or another, 
although the labels have changed as have the purposes justifying its measure- 
ment. To set the current discussion in an appropriate historical context, it is 
thus useful to review the history of racial questions on the decennial census. 
That history in turn informs the logic and uses of the current OMB standards 
for data collection. 

The United States at its founding in the late 18th century was the first 
‘new nation’ in the world, a nation of immigrants and, more ominously, a 
nation in which some people conquered, enslaved and exploited other people 
in the process of nation building. It is this complex historical legacy that res- 
onates through the debates about racial and ethnic classification and makes 
the controversies surrounding the differential undercount a flash-point for 
many of the most difficult issues of equity in contemporary American life. 

Racial classifications are embedded in the original ‘constitution’ of the 
American state. Although the Declaration of Independence emphatically 
proclaims that ‘all men are created equal’ and the Constitution grounded 
political authority and sovereignty in the ‘People of the United States’, the 
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actual language of Article I of the Constitution embodied a less equitable 
principle. 

When the framers actually wrote the formula for allocating political rep- 
resentation among the states “according to their respective numbers”, slaves 
‘counted’ as only three-fifths of a free person, and “Indians not taxed’ were 
not to be counted at all. These decisions thus required the decennial census 
~ the new instrument created to count the population — to classify the popu- 
lation into free, ‘other persons” (that is, slaves) and “Indians not taxed’. 
Because the pre-existing racial shorthand of White, Black, and Red under- 
lay the civil categories, very quickly a classification by “color” supplanted the 
civil statuses in statistical compilations, though the translation of civil status 
to color was not exact. Free people were presumed to be white but could 
also include “the free colored’. ‘Whites’ also included indentured servants, 
who were not “free”. Slaves were Black or mulatto, but not White. After the 
Civil War, the Thirteenth Amendment nullified the three-fifths rule, but the 
federal government continued to count the population by race. Discrimi- 
nation in civil, social, political and economic opportunity on the basis of 
racial origin was practiced by the federal, state and local governments, and 
by private employers and organizations and was legal until the period of 
‘Second Reconstruction’ and the Civil Rights Revolution of the 1950s and 
1960s. ‘Indians’ were designated as ‘civilized Indians’ and ‘Indians not taxed’ 
until 1924 when Congress awarded citizenship to all Indians born in the 
United States. 

In Tables 3 and 4, we list the actual categories in the census over a period 
of 50 years. They demonstrate the evolution of the complexizy and detail of 
the questions over time, and the origins of the system in the civil statuses of 
‘free’ ‘slave’ and ‘Indian not taxed’. The proportion of the population that 
was classified as being other than white or black did not rise above 5 percent 
of the population until 1980. 

From 1790 to 1840, the census was taken using a ‘household’ schedule, 
which asked the head how many individuals in the household were in various 
age, race and sex cohorts (see Table 3). From the very outset, the federal sta- 
tistical system and the population census defined three of the six categories 
currently listed in OMB standards, that is, Whites, Blacks and Indians. Along 
with sex and age, they were the basic variables characterizing the American 
population. In later years, revisions in racial classification would be built atop 
these existing three categories. From 1850 to the present, the race of each indi- 
vidual was identified according to the categories listed in Table 4. We note 
also that some racial categories were eliminated over the years. There is a 
pattern of increasing differentiation of the categories from the mid-19th 
century to the early 20th century, during which the number of categories 
grew from three to ten. There is also a long-term tendency for categories 
designed to identify groups of people who were racially mixed, such as 
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Table 3 Census Race, 1790-1840 
eee 
1790 Free white males of 16 years and upwards, including heads of 
families under 16 years 
Free white females, including heads of families 
All other free persons 
Slaves 





1800 and 1810 
Free white males divided into 5 age cohorts 
Free white females divided into 5 age cohorts 
All other free persons, except Indians not taxed 
Slaves 





1820 Free white males divided into 6 age cohorts 
Free white females divided into 5 age cohorts 
Slaves 
males, divided into 4 age cohorts 
females, divided into 4 age cohorts 
Free colored persons 
males, divided into 4 age cohorts 
females, divided into 4 age cohorts 
All other persons, except Indians not taxed 
ee — 
1830 & 1840 | 
* Free white persons 
males, divided into 13 age cohorts 
females, divided into 13 age cohorts 
Slaves 
males, divided into 6 age cohorts 
females, divided into 6 age cohorts 
Free colored persons 
males, divided into 6 age cohorts 
females, divided into 6 age cohorts 


a 


“The federal government used a 2-sided schedule in 1830 and 1840. In 1830 the 
age/sex breakdowns for whites were on the front of the schedule, and those for slaves 
and the free colored on the back. In 1840, the age/sex breakdowns for whites and free 
colored were on the front of the schedule and those for slaves were on the back. 

Source: Wright, and Hunt, (1900). 


mulatto, to be subsumed into one of the larger groups (see Mencke, 1978; 
Williamson, 1980). 

The expansion of the number of race categories after 1850 and the inclu- 
sion of a large number of new questions on nativity and immigration status 
identified many of the new demographic groups that migrated to the United 
States after the mid-19th century (see Table 5). Chinese immigrants began to 
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Table 4 Census Race Categories, 1850-1990 





18504 B M 

18604 B M (Ind)? 

1870 Y B M,C, I 

1880 Y B M,C, I 

1890 white black mulatto, quadroon, octoroon, Chinese, Japanese, Indian 

1900 W B Ch, Jp, In 

1910 W B Mu, Ch, Jp, In, Ot, (+ write in) 

1920 W B Mu, In, Ch, Jp, Fil, Hin, Kor, Ot,(+ write in) 

1930 W Neg Mex, In, Ch, Jp, Fil, Hin, Kor, (Other races, spell out in 
full) 

1940 W Neg In, Chi, Jp, Fil Hin, Kor, (Other races, spell out in full) 

1950 W Neg Ind, Jap, Chi, Fil, (Other race-spell out) 


1960 White Negro American Indian, Japanese, Chinese, Filipino, 
Hawaiian, Part Hawaiian, Aleut, Eskimo, (etc) 
1970 White Negro Indian (Amer), Japanese, Chinese, Filipino, Hawaiian, 
or Black Korean, Other (print race) 
1980 White Negro Japanese, Chinese, Filipino, Korean, Vietnamese, 
or Black Indian (Amer), Asian Indian, Hawaiian, Guamanian, 
Samoan, Eskimo, Aleut, Other (specify) 
1990 * White Black Indian (Amer), Eskimo, Aleut, Chinese, Filipino, 
or Negro Hawaiian, Korean, Vietnamese, Japanese, Asian 
Indian, Samoan, Guamanian, Other API, Other race 


Note: The categories in the order they appeared on the schedule. If abbreviations were 

used, the abbreviation is listed. Otherwise the full term is written out. 

oln 1850 and 1860, free persons were enumerated on the schedule for ‘free 
inhabitants’, and slaves on the schedule designated for ‘slave inhabitants’. For the free 
schedule, the instructions told the enumerators, “in all cases where the person is white 
leave the space blank in the column marked “Color”. For the slave schedule, the listed 
categories were B or M, 

b Although this category was not listed on the census form, the instructions read: 
5. Indians.Indians not taxed are not to be enumerated. The families of Indians who 
have renounced tribal rule, and who under State or Territorial laws exercise the rights of 
citizens, are to be enumerated. In all such cases write ‘Ind.’ opposite their names, in 
column 6, under heading ‘Color’. qua 
9. Color.-Under heading 6, entitled ‘Color’, in all cases where the person is white leave 
the space blank; in all cases where the person is black without admixture insert the 
letter ‘B’; if a mulatto, or of mixed blood, write ‘M’; if an Indian, write ‘Ind’. It is very 
desirable to have these directions carefully observed. 

Source: Wright, and Hunt, (1900); United States Bureau of the Census (1979, 1993). 


arrive in the United States in the mid-19th century. By 1870, the census listed 
a category for ‘Chinese’ as a new ‘color’ and also recorded Chinese nativity 
under the question on place of birth. 

American naturalization law from the 1790s to the 1940s restricted 
citizenship to immigrants who were “White”, and thus had the effect of 
dividing immigrants who wished to remain in the United States and become 
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Table 5 Frequency of Questions on Immigration and Nativity, 1820-1990 








Type of Question Frequency 
The country of origin of the person | 5 
(a) Where the person was born (1850-1990) 15 

(b) The country of parents or “ancestors” origin . 
Place of birth of parents (1870-1970) 11 
Ancestry (1980-1990) 2 
Citizenship status (1820-30, 1890-1950, 1970-1990) 14 - 
Language status i 
(a) Ability to speak English (1890-1930, 1980-1990) 7 
(b) Mother tongue (1890, 1910-1940, 1960-1 990) 9 
When the person arrived in the United States f i 
(1890-1930, 1970-1990} 8 


Note: Between 1820 and 1990, 17 censuses asked questions on immigration and 
nativity of the foreign born. The most common questions were on place of birth (asked 
15 times) and citizenship (asked in some form 14 times). 


a At the 1920 census, also included when person was naturalized. 


citizens into two different civil statuses. Those who were considered ‘White’ 
could naturalize, and a series of court cases in the late 19th and early 20th 
century defined who was ‘White by law’ and thus eligible for citizenship. 
Chinese and other Asian immigrants who were classified as not ‘White’ were 
excluded from naturalization and became ‘aliens ineligible for citizenship’. 
The Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882 barred further Chinese immigration. 
Japanese immigrants began coming to the United States in the late 1880s, and 
‘Japanese’ was added as a response to the question on ‘race or color’ as it was 
called in 1890 and later years. ‘Filipino’, ‘Hindu’ and ‘Korean’ were added in 
1920. During the Second World War, restrictions on naturalization of Asian 
immigrants were repealed. The amalgamation of the disparate Asian ‘racial’ 
categories into the Asian and Pacific Islander group was a result of the cre- 
ation of OMB Statistical Directive 15 in 1977 (Daniels, 1990; Haney Lopez, 
1996; Omi and Winant, 1994; Takaki, 1993). The historical antecedents of the 
“Hispanic” category tell a different story (see Table 6). The first notable His- 
panic residents of the United States were neither a definable racial group nor 
an immigrant group but rather the roughly 80,000 residents of New Mexico 
and California living in lands annexed to the United States as a result of the 
Mexican War (from 1846 to 1847). In the 20th century, immigrants from 
Mexico, Puerto Rico, Cuba and Latin American nations migrated to the 
United States. These groups merged to form a large and growing population 
which the Census Bureau identified as of ‘Spanish culture and origin’. 
Hispanic Americans have resisted being classified as a racial group, and 
were so classified in only one federal census (in 1930), when the Census 
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Table 6 Census Questions on ‘Spanish or Hispanic origin or descent’, 
1970-90 





… Year. Question 


1970 Is this person’s origin or descent? 
Mexican 
Puerto Rican 
Cuban 
Central American 
- ‘Other Spanish 
No, none of these? 
1980 Is this person of Spanish/Hispanic origin or descent? 
No, not Spanish/Hispanic 
Yes, Mexican, Mexican American, Chicano 
Yes, Puerto Rican 
Yes, Cuban 
Yes, other Spanish/Hispanic 
1990 Is this person of Spanish/Hispanic origin? 
No, not Spanish/Hispanic 
Yes, Mexican, Mexican American, Chicano 
Yes, Puerto Rican 
Yes, Cuban 
Yes, other Spanish/Hispanic, print one group... 





Note: The census asked a specific question on “Spanish origin or descent’ in 1970 on 
the 5 percent sample as a second part of the sample question on place of birth. In 1980, 
a question on ‘Spanish/Hispanic Origin or Descent’ appeared on the short form. 

In earlier years, individuals of ‘Spanish/Hispanic origin or descent’ could be identified 
through a combination of questions on place of birth, place of birth of parents, and 
mother tongue. In 1930, the bureau listed ‘Mexican’ as a category for the answers to the 
question on ‘color or race’. See Table 4. It was not repeated in later censuses. 

a This question appeared in the 1970 5 percent sample long-form. 


Bureau listed “Mexican” as a possible answer to the “color or race’ question. 
Mexican Americans objected to the practice, and it was not repeated. Never- 
theless, a constellation of information from questions on nativity and mother 
tongue have made residents of ‘Spanish origin or descent’ identifiable in sta- 
tistical compilations in the years before the official creation of the ‘Hispanic’ 
ethnic category in 1977. 

This brief history does not exhaust the full story of racial and ethnic 
classification in the federal statistical system, but it does indicate that the overall 
purpose of the classifications from the founding of the republic through the 
mid-20th century was to separate those people who were entitled to the full 
measure of opportunity and participation in the society from those who were 
not so entitled because of their racial, ethnic or national origin. Over the years, 
Americans pressing for a non-racialized society challenged such classification 
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and treatment, and the history of the nation can be told as the debate about the ` 
history of the inclusion or exclusion of the various elements of the population 
from full participation. Over time, the boundaries of participation expanded, * 
most notably as Americans rejected race-based slavery as a labor system and 
endorsed probably the most liberal immigration policy in the world — par- 
ticularly until the early 20th century. Nevertheless, after the official abolition 
of slavery and the Fourteenth Amendment’s ringing endorsement of the 
requirement for all Americans to receive the “equal protection of the laws”, at 
the turn of the century the Supreme Court sanctioned differential treatment 
on the basis of race if the policy or practice was ‘separate but equal’. Accord- 
ingly, the statistical system continued to build racial classifications into the 
emerging data systems of the nation, including systems of administrative 
records, immigration records and vital registration systems, as well as the 
census. It would be in this officially sanctioned world of Jim Crow that govern- 
ment officials first discovered the differential undercount. In the 1950s and 
1960s the nation challenged its racialized past and passed a series of landmark 
laws designed to guarantee ‘equal opportunity’ and access to the benefits of the 
society. The Civil Rights Law of 1964 banned discrimination in employment 
and public accommodations. The Voting Rights Act of 1965 and its later 
amendments sought to expand political participation of racial groups excluded 
from voting and office holding. Federal Executive Order 11246 required all 
federal contractors to comply with nondiscriminatory employment practices 
and develop administrative systems to monitor compliance. The Housing Act 
of 1968 and later amendments banned discrimination in housing markets. Sud- 
denly, the racial classifications in the federal statistical system were called upon 
to meet the needs of the civil rights enforcement machinery and the emerging 
claim of the ‘right’ of Americans to define their own identity. 


Civil Rights and Self Identification 


It might seem a bit of a paradox that racial classification of the population got 
a new lease on life after the civil rights revolution of the 1960s. Civil rights 
activists and legislators, after all, had struggled long and hard to dismantle the 
system of overt Jim Crow discrimination by race and guarantee voting rights, 
public accommodations, economic and educational opportunity and housing 
choices to people long barred from full citizenship because of ethnicity, race 
or color. Yet the early efforts to institutionalize a full equal rights agenda were 
not particularly successful. Efforts at school desegregation and employment 
change were particularly frustrating. Hence, officials instituted new adminis- 
trative systems to monitor the implementation of equal rights in the major 
sectors of American life and to enforce sanctions for noncompliance. Organiz; 
ations representing Black, Asian, Hispanic or American Indians insisted that 
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- the federal government continue to report statistics on the ethnic or racial iden- 
tity of Americans and to promote ‘affirmative action” policies to end the legacy 
“of discrimination. Such new agencies as the Office of Federal Contract Com- 
pliance Programs in the Department of Labor, the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission, and the Office of Civil Rights in the Department of 
Education, thus mandated that employers, schools and other public agencies 
report the racial and ethnic distribution of their clients, employees, or students 
(see Eastland and Bennett, 1979; Graham, 1990; Peterson, 1995; Skrentny, 
1996). The civil rights revolution of the 1960s also coincided with changes in 
research practice, which made self-identification the preferred response 
method in survey research. By 1970, the census was taken by mail, and thus 
people puzzled out the ‘right’ answers to questions alone in their own homes. 
Especially when it comes to classification schemes, as noted above, minor vari- 
ations in presentation of questions (not just the wording) can yield substan- 
tially different responses, and an individual may respond quite differently to 
the same question in different contexts, for example, replying to the census or 
applying for a job. This is especially true in the present context for those who 
have multiple group identifications. Some 9.8 million people checked “other 
race” in response to the race question on the 1990 census. Two percent of the 
population did not answer the race question. The Census Bureau estimated 
that 97 percent of those who checked “other race” were Hispanics. Án 
additional quarter of a million people identified multiple-race responses, such 
as ‘Black/White’, ‘Eurasian’ or ‘Amerasian’ (Edmonston et al., 1996: 23). 
The pressure for statistical information to monitor civil rights enforce- 
ment has combined with the self-identification rule to shape the current racial 
and ethnic classification in OMB standards for data on race and ethnicity. 
There is tension between the choices presented by boxes in a census ques- 
tionnaire, which define the possible answers according to administrative 
requirements, and the complex lived identities of individuals. But if everyone 
paid homage to a rule of self-identification, then people could claim the right 
to ‘be what they are’ and not fit into established categories. 


Relationship of Race Classification to Undercount Controversies 


The classification of race and ethnicity in the census and more broadly in the 
federal statistical system reflects both the history of discrimination in the 
larger society, efforts to redress that discrimination, and the newer subjective 
claim to self identification. The undercount controversies, framed as they are 
with patterns of differential undercount by race, resonate with that history, 
as well. It is useful then, once again, to review the history of the technical 
discovery of the undercount in the context of the history of statistics of racial 
and ethnic groups in the society. 
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It is perhaps a particular irony of the legacy of American statistical prac- 
tice that the differential undercount of hard-to-count groups in the popu- 
lation was discovered and labeled as a minority, or nonwhite, undercount.5 
Defining and measuring a census undercount required a statistical concep- 
tion of the possibility of measuring under-reporting using a second count or 
source of information on the population. In the 19th century, there were scat- 
tered protests by local areas that the census count was too low, protests 
usually fraught with partisan accusation. The Census Office actually re-enu- 
merated Philadelphia and New York in 1870 as a result of such protests. But 
these efforts took place before the concept of probability had taken hold in 
the statistical sciences and did not lead to any further innovation in bureau 
practice in counting. City leaders claimed the first count was flawed and 
needed to be redone, and they were pleased when the second count was 
higher than the first. Neither they nor the census officials conducted a 
person-by-person or district-by-district comparison of the two counts to 
evaluate coverage, as would be done today. 

The Census Bureau ‘discovered’ the undercount in the modern sense 
when officials compared the data from the fall 1940 registration of draft age 
men with results of the 1940 census. They found that 453,000 more men had 
registered for the draft than were counted in the 1940 census. By the late 
1930s, Bureau officials had begun to integrate sampling into census practice, 
and they had developed the concepts of sampling error, non sampling error 
and bias. The Bureau’s internal work and the published analyses of the under- 
count focused on the methodological implications of the undercount for 
census practice (Price, 1947). Officials looked for alternative record systems 
and variables which would allow finer grained analyses of the data, and which 
would in turn allow them to evaluate coverage further. The draft registration 
data permitted geographic and race comparisons: namely, a comparison of the 
census counts for draft age men by race and state with those of the actual reg- 
istrations. The race data were available in the registration system because Jim 
Crow policy segregated the American military by race. 

In later years, as demographers studied the undercount, they turned to 
vital records of births and deaths to compare with census data. Again, a race 
classification was available in the system, along with age and sex, allowing for 
its use to segment the population into more detailed demographic subgroups 
for analysis. Geographic analyses were not possible since Americans rou- 
tinely migrated among states. The tradition developed in a period of relatively 
low foreign immigration, allowing the demographers to approximate a closed 
population — particularly for non-whites. 

For the first 30 years following the discovery of the census undercount, 
the data systems available to analyze the count tended to preclude the analysis 
of undercount by state and encouraged the analysis of the undercount at a 
national level by race, age and sex. Yet as Allen Schirm (1991) has shown, had 
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officials adjusted the counts from the censuses from 1940 to 1980 using what 
are today the best estimates of adjustment developed retrospectively, the 
adjusted numbers would have changed the apportionment of seats in Con- 
gress by at least one seat for four of the five census years. Only in 1960 would 
the apportionment as implemented have remained the same. (This analysis 
applies demographic estimates for undercounts for Blacks and Whites and 
then corrects for this differential separately state by state.) 

The persistent differential undercount of racial minorities is also a per- 
sistent differential undercount of states and local areas affecting congressional 
apportionment. This fact became abundantly clear in the course of the litiga- 
tion during and after the 1990 count. What does change if one reconceptual- 
izes the differential undercount by race to a differential undercount by state 
is the consistency of the political impact on apportionment. Schirm’s analy- 
sis also demonstrates that it is not obvious which states will win and which 
will lose a congressional seat from census adjustment. In fact, in perhaps the 
supreme irony, Schirm’s data show that New York State would never have 
been a winner from census adjustment using today’s best estimates of 
adjusted census counts from previous censuses and would, in fact, have poss- 
ibly lost a seat in 1940 and 1980. Other potential losers in various years under 
various scenarios included Massachusetts (1950), Oklahoma (1970) and Col- 
orado, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, lowa and Kansas (1980). Possible winners 
included California, Georgia, Indiana, and Texas (1980), Connecticut (1970), 
Tennessee (1950) and Alabama (1940 and 1980). 

Schirm also noted that other decisions about counting particular popu- 
lation subgroups in a particular place, for example, college students, or to 
include a group at all, for example, overseas population allocated back to a 
state, also have an impact on apportionment. He notes that the ‘revisions cur- 
rently undertaken by the Census Bureau as a matter of course and the reso- 
lution of issues by the exercise of administrative discretion can have the same 
effects on apportionment as adjustment’ (Schirm, 1991: 538). 

In short, an adjustment for the differential undercount by race increases 
the population count for geographic areas with higher proportions of minori- 
ties relative to those geographic areas with smaller proportions of minorities. 
But those adjusted population counts do not necessarily lead to predictable 
increases in minority political representation at the level of Congress. 
Furthermore, the changing demographics of the American population make 
it hard to predict which groups in the population will be undercounted in the 
future, and would call for an undercount measurement method which is flex- 
ible and supple enough to capture those changing demographics by geo- 
graphic area. In that sense the race variable, like the age, sex or housing status 
variables used to measure and adjust for local area undercounts, is a tag 
needed to identify people counted in the survey and in the census. It is an 
effective marker. The 1990 PES was a sufficiently fine grained instrument 
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with adequate markers to reveal for the first time that other groups besides 
Blacks were undercounted, including a 12 percent undercount of reservation 
Indians, a 6 to 9 percent undercount of Hispanic urban renters, and a 2.8 to 
6.9 percent undercount of non-Hispanic White and other renters outside 
urban areas (Hogan, 1993). 

More broadly, any procedure for measuring and adjusting undercount in 
the future will have to be sufficiently sophisticated to provide adjustments 
for congressional apportionment, and sufficiently accurate to earn the politi- 
cal support necessary for implementation. The changing racial composition 
of American society and the changing racial classification scheme has added 
a new level of uncertainty to the undercount measurement. Jeffrey Passel, a 
former Census Bureau official and one of the chief researchers on the chang- 
ing racial and ethnic demographics of the country, has noted that 

In little more than a generation, the United States has shifted from a predomi- 
nantly White society with a Black minority to a more heterogeneous society. 
The Black population now accounts for only half of the minority population 


and will become the second-largest minority within 15 or 20 years. (Passel, 
1993: 1076) 


In such an environment, a post-enumeration survey with dual systems 
estimation is the only method for correction that promises success, precisely 
because it employs two measures of counting that are proximate in time and 
thus are less likely to encounter changes in any of an individual's demo- 
graphic status. 


Concluding Observations 


As we began the research for Anderson and Fienberg (1999) in the mid 1990s, 
the remaking of the classification scheme for race and ethnicity promised to 
be at least as controversial as the plans to adjust the census for the differen- 
tial undercount. Yet, except for the occasional session at professional and 
social science research conferences, the revisions published in October 1997, 
and now being implemented by federal statistical agencies and in the 2000 
Census have, until recently, been barely noticed on the public radar screen. 
At the same time, the issue of census adjustment has been repeatedly the 
subject of public controversy and has twice been the topic of major lawsuits 
argued before the Supreme Court. What distinguished the two issues and 
how they have played out? 

In Anderson and Fienberg (1999) we identified a few salient features of 
the revision of the standards for classification of data on race and ethnicity. 
First, the revision was been carried out by the Statistical Policy Office in the 
OMB and involved all of the statistical agencies as well as representatives of 
a diverse collection of civic and professional groups and other government 
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agencies at federal, state, and local levels. The process relied upon an intera- 
gency committee that oversaw and developed the review, monitored almost 
four years of research activity, and summarized and published extensive 
reports and recommendations for public commentary before OMB 
announced the final revisions. Although not everyone agreed on the final 
result, virtually all of those involved agreed that some revision was required 
and that the ultimate authority lay with OMB. Second, the research program 
to explore the implications of alternative classification schemes was broadly 
based and involved cognitive laboratory research followed by direct statisti- 
cal experiments of alternative wordings in multiple government surveys (see, 
for example, Tucker et al., 1996). There were some disputed interpretations, 
but by and large the research findings remained uncontroversial. Third, the 
entire process was kept at arms’ length from the ongoing disputes over 
adjustment of the decennial census. Thus, few members of Congress and the 
press have yet to appreciate the extent to which the issues are joined. The 
current retrospective efforts to criticize the 1990 adjustment methodologies 
(e.g. see Brown et al., 1999) virtually never mention the topic of error and 
uncertainty in racial classification in the Census Bureau. 

It is unlikely that the new racial and ethnic classifications will remain 
‘hidden’ from public debate in the future. In March 2000, the delivery of 
census forms to approximately 120 million households in the United States 
literally brought the classification for race and ethnicity home to Americans 
and to public attention. The Census results will be tabulated into 63 possible 
combinations of race. The separate question about Hispanic origin will 
permit additional breakdowns of all data by Hispanic and non Hispanic 
status, resulting in tables with a potential 126 cells which researchers will be 
able to aggregate further. 

Additionally, on 9 March 2000, the Office of Management and Budget 
announced rules to provide ‘guidance’ to businesses and institutions required 
to tabulate and report data on race for civil rights monitoring and enforce- 
ment, and particularly on how to report responses in more than one racial 
category. These rules provided for automatic listing of the five main racial 
groups: White; Black or African American; Asian; Native Hawaiian and 
Other Pacific Islander; and American Indian and Alaska Native. The rules 
called for reporting results for the most likely combinations of two races: e.g. 
White and Black; White and American Indian or Alaska Native; White and 
Asian; and Black or African American and American Indian or Alaska 
Native. And the rules required reporting ‘any multiple race combinations 
that comprise more than one percent of the population of interest’ and resid- 
ual category, ‘balance of individuals reporting more than one race’. The rules 
provided for individuals to be ‘counted only once’. OMB also provided 
‘guidance’ to federal agencies charged with ‘civil rights enforcement and 
monitoring’ which was somewhat different. Federal agencies were to allocate 
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“responses that combine one minority race and white ... to the minority 
race”. As Steve Holmes of the New York Times (19 March 2000, Week in 
Review: 3) reported, “civil rights groups put enough pressure on the Clinton 
Administration that the budget office announced ... that people who list 
themselves as part white and part minority will be counted as a member of 
that minority group.” 

What remains to be seen is the extent to which Americans choose to use 
multiple racial categories in the 2000 census. If the proportion is substantial 
there will clearly be political debates over how the numbers will be used. 
And some statisticians and demographers are looking ahead to the next 
census, in 2010, where multi-racial identification is likely to be markedly 
increased. f 


Notes 


1 These sections of the paper draw heavily on Chapter 8 of Anderson and Fienberg 
(1999). 
2 For further details on this and other subsequent tests of question wording see 
Martin et al. (1990) and Bates et al. (1994). 
See, for example, United States Bureau of the Census (1993); Lieberson and Waters 
(1988); Rodriguez and Cordero-Guzman (1992). For demographic analysis, those 
responding “yes” to the other category on the race question must be assigned to a 
racial group that can be linked to the classifications emanating from vital statistics 
data, see Passel (1993: 1076). 
www.naacp.org/president/releases/archives/1997/categor.htm. (1997). 
Other countries, such as Canada, also have differential undercounts, but they are 
not so neatly identified with racial or ethnic groups. As a consequence, the 
Canadian decision to adjust intercensal estimates for undercount went essentially 
unnoticed and unchallenged, see Toronto Globe and Mail, 27 March 1993. 
See the description of this procedural history in the Federal Register announcement 
by the Office of Management and Budget in Office of Information and Regulatory 
Affairs (1997b), and the summary of the research in Office of Information and 
Regulatory Affairs (19974). 
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Caste as Census ml 
Implications for Sociology 


Fe a discipline which traces one strand of its ancestry to the census and 
its preoccupation with caste and religion, the current ambivalence of soci- 
ologists in India towards including caste in the census is striking.! In 1998, 
the office of the Registrar General of India informally floated a proposal to 
reintroduce a caste return into the Indian census, approximately 50 years after 
it had been abandoned. The idea sparked off considerable discussion among 
the intelligentsia, and there were several articles in the national press both 
welcoming and condemning the move.? The proposal has now been aban- 
doned, but the debate it engendered is symptomatic of deep ideological div- 
isions. One aspect underlying this debate is the long standing and 
fundamental argument between objectivists/positivists and social construc- 
tionists on the relation between systems of classification and the phenomena 
classified. The other issue at stake is the role of the state and statistics. Even 
among those who accept that all forms of classification are social or cultural 
constructs, there are differences as to what impact classification by the state 
has on identity. This in turn derives from one’s reading of the state — as a fairly 
neutral arbiter of interests, or as an agency pushing its own agenda and/or 
that of the ruling classes. 

This article sets out to answer three broad questions: first, does measur- 
ing caste in the census reinforce and transform caste identities or do census 
categories merely reflect an objective reality? Second, if all representation is 
a form of intervention, which representations are justified and which are not, 
and why not? Who would stand to gain from a caste census and who would 
lose? How might this affect the state’s decision to include caste returns? 
Third, what are the implications of a caste census for Indian sociology? 
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At the risk of considerable simplification, it is possible to range philosophi- 
cal positions on classification into three broad camps. The positivist or objec- 
tivist camp sees classifications or categories as corresponding to some 
objective reality or concept. The prescriptive or constructionist school sees 
classifications as based on symbolic conventions or social constructions. 
Finally, there is a sort of middle ground, which claims an objective reality for 
its classifications and definitions, but recognizes that the apprehension of this 
reality is mediated by language, or by particular discourses, and will almost 
definitely be partial, selective and sociologically situated (see Abelson, 1967). 

Positions on categorization by caste in the census appear to vary along 
similar lines. On the one side are ranged those who argue that census classi- 
fications merely reflect social classifications, and since caste has an objective 
reality, definitions of it for the purpose of the census can more or less capture 
this reality. This is generally the position taken by demographers, who see 
caste as a social fact similar to gender, age and occupation. According to one 
former Registrar General (Census Commissioner), the basic model of the 
census is one of a mirror to society (Vijayanunni, 1999). 

On the other side are those social scientists who argue that census clas- 
sifications do not mirror social classifications, they actively produce those 
classifications and ways of thinking. At the very least, the census mirror 
introduces its own distortions. Much of the recent social science literature on 
caste and the Indian census has focused on the colonial period, and empha- 
sized the disciplinary role of the census and associated administrative tools 
like gazetteers and ethnographies in the formation and freezing of identities 
along the lines of caste and religion (Appadurai, 1993; Cohn, 1990; Kaviraj, 
1992; Pant, 1987; Smith, 1985, 2000). In his early and influential essay, Cohn 
noted that by asking questions about religion, language, literacy, caste, occu- 
pation etc. the census ‘objectified’ culture and took it out of context, ‘it pro- 
vided an arena for Indians to ask questions about themselves’, and the 
questions which they asked or the definitions they used were those which the 
British used to govern them with (Cohn, 1990: 230). 

A third category of scholarship argues that state classifications by caste 
predate the colonial census. While the census may have exacerbated caste 
identities, it did so only as part of a social context in which caste was an 
ongoing concern. Indeed, the caste system itself, specifically the varna 
classification of Brahmans (priests), Kshatriyas (warriors), Vaishyas (traders) 
and Sudras (peasants), with the Brahmans at the top, was the result of classifi- 
cation by Brahmans. The classification by varna took in several other aspects 
of the world such as time, space, flora and fauna, in an attempt to portray 
social hierarchies as rooted in a natural order (Smith, 1994). As Smith puts it, 
‘those who generated the categorical system also placed themselves in an 
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advantageous position within it’ (Smith, 1994: 4). Earlier rulers also created 
detailed lists of castes and occupations, such as those found in the medieval 
Ain-i-Akbari (Bayly, 1999: 103-105, 373; Singh, 1992: 18). 

The difference between the second and third positions is really one of 
emphasis, and ties in to debates within Indian historiography, on the role of 
the colonial state and the degree to which ‘orientalism’ determined the self- 
perception of the natives. The Subaltern School of historiography and the 
post-Subalterns look upon the colonial period as a watershed, in terms of 
the far-reaching effects it had on the economy, environment and society. The 
Cambridge School on the other hand, sees continuities between the pre- 
colonial and colonial periods. The emphasis there is on highlighting 
contradictions within colonial views so as to avoid the appearance of 
colonialism as a monolithic evil, and arguing that Indians themselves were 
complicit in the imposition and continuation of colonialism (see Prakash 
[1990] for the subalternist view and O’Hanlon and Washbrook [1992] for a 
rejoinder). 

While few would dispute that caste predates colonialism, there can be no 
doubt that caste in its present form owes much to the classifications deployed 
by the colonial state in its vast ethnographic and enumerative exercises. Even 
where pre-colonial classification was accompanied by some enumeration, 
this was usually for the limited purpose of taxation and conscription (see 
Anderson, 1991: 169 for similarities in the Malayo-Javanese context; Smith, 
2000: fn1, on the Ottoman case). Colonial censuses differed in the scale on 
which populations were classified and counted, and the variety of adminis- 
trative uses to which these classifications were put. 

The colonial census was also significant for the manner in which numbers 
were fetishized and became objects of government action in themselves (see 
Hacking, 1991: 192-3 on the development of the discourse of statistics). In 
India, statistics on identities became important as communities demanded 
entitlements on the basis of numbers, in a politics which conflated represen- 
tation (standing on behalf of) with representativeness (coming from a par- 
ticular community) (see Appadurai, 1993: 332; see also Kaviraj, 1992 on the 
distinction between ‘fuzzy’ and enumerated identities, i.e. multiple but con- 
textually adequate categories versus officially regimented identities). 
Appadurai argues further that the ‘deadly politics of community ... would 
not burn with the intensity we now see, but for contact with the techniques 
of the modern nation-state, especially those having to do with number’ 
(Appadurai, 1993: 336). 

In the following section, I attempt to give a thumbnail picture of the 
manner in which caste has changed over time, with a special focus on how 
this change was related to classification and enumeration in the census. Caste 
by itself is too complex a phenomenon to provide a comprehensive dis- 
cussion, and what follows will necessarily be sketchy. 
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The term caste is commonly accepted as having originated from the Por- 
tuguese term castas to describe breeds, species, tribes etc. and refers both to 
the four classical varna categories and to the specific social units in which 
people identified themselves, or jatis. In the 17th and 18th centuries, there 
was considerable fluidity both at the level of jatis and varnas. Caste was 
nowhere near the all-India system it was to be construed as in the colonial 
period. Economic differentiation, migration and ecological difference all 
played a role in creating a patchwork of different groups, who changed their 
identity over time (see Guha, 1999; Sundar, 1997: 15), or who came together 
as a caste in order to take advantage of new opportunities (see Leonard, 1978). 
In the unsettled conditions following the break-up of the Mughal empire, 
many chiefs of adivasi (“tribal”) or low caste background metamorphosed 
into little kings who claimed Rajput or Kshatriya (warrior) status and 
employed Brahman priests to invent suitable genealogies for themselves 
(Sinha, 1962). Caste ranking itself was not static — Dirks (1993), for instance, 
has argued that the separation of religion and politics and the exaltation of 
the Brahman over the Kshatriya is a product of the colonial period. 

As colonial rule began to consolidate itself, and in keeping with the scien- 
tific concerns regarding race that occupied ethnologists, philosophers and 
others in the 19th century (see Bayly, 1995: 214), the need to generate infor- 
mation on the subject populations became more acute. The decennial census 
was singularly important in this, along with the series of Imperial Gazetteers, 
Ethnographic Surveys, Settlement Records etc. Caste and religion were seen 
as key categories with which to explain native behaviour: 

It is unnecessary to dwell at length upon the obvious advantage to many 
branches of the administration in this country of an accurate and well arranged 
record of the customs and domestic and social relations of the various castes 
and tribes. The entire framework of native conduct of individuals are largely 
determined by the rules of the group to which they belong. For the purposes 
of legislation, of judicial procedure, of famine relief, of sanitation and dealings 
with epidemic disease, and of almost every form of executive action an ethno- 
graphic survey of India, and a record of the customs of the people is as necessary 


an incident of good administration as a cadastral survey of the land and a record 
of the rights of its tenants.* 


Caste was seen, for example, to explain insanity, the latter ‘being a disease 
associated with the socially higher and economically more provident classes’ 
(Census of India, 1921, Vol. I, Part I: 209; see also Pant, 1987: 149); to help 
in the recruitment of ‘martial races’ to the army (Cohn, 1990: 243); or to 
determine which groups had a propensity to crime (see Singha, 1998 on the 
category of criminal tribes). Given this imbrication in administrative practice, 
the extension of caste to new arenas and its consequent entrenchment was 
inevitable. 
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As more and more people began to realize the value of census categories 
for economic, social and political advancement, mobilization around the 
census increased. In terms of caste, the most common reaction set in motion 
by census questionnaires were petitions regarding changes in caste names or 
classification. Although castes had been enumerated since 1871, it was really 
only after Risley’s 1901 ranking of castes in order of ‘native opinion on social 
precedence’ that these demands became numerous and strident. More 
important than the entries at the census level itself were the wider processes 
that were set in motion. Hitherto dispersed sub-castes or castes ‘recognized’ 
themselves in the form of caste associations, and hundreds of such associ- 
ations were formed between the 1880s and 1930s (Bayly, 1999: 160). While 
the demand for increased material benefits in the form of scholarships or 
recruitment to the army was often an éssential part of their demands (see 
Cohn, 1990: 249), internal social reform, providing scholarships to their own 
community etc. were also common. Census Commissioners were often put 
into the position of adjudicating on caste ranking. 

Not all groups, however, accepted the caste system. In the 1930s, a group 
called the Jat-Pat Torak Mandal (literally, casteism breaking committee) in 
Lahore, supported by some Congress members, objected to the census ques- 
tion altogether, on the grounds that caste was a retrograde phenomenon and 
that asking a person his or her caste amounted to forcing the category upon 
those who did not believe in it. Their demand was turned down on the 
grounds that it would reduce the chances of getting an accurate demographic 
picture, of which caste and religion were seen as crucial components. Some 
of the mobilization around caste was really a mobilization around religious 
identity prior to partition, in the light of separate communal electorates along 
religious lines (see Sundar, 1999). The Hindu Mahasabha, a Hindu chauvin- 
ist organization, for example, supported the demand for no-caste enumer- 
ation, in order to include ‘untouchables’ and ‘adivasis’ (‘tribals’) in the Hindu 
fold and thus swell their numbers as against those of the Muslims. The 
‘depressed classes’, on the other hand, led by B.R. Ambedkar, the lawyer and 
‘untouchable’ leader who framed the Indian constitution, wanted separate 
electorates for ‘untouchables’. The famous Gandhi-Ambedkar compromise 
or the Poona pact of 1932 led to the current situation in which a proportion 
of seats were reserved for the ‘depressed’ classes (now ‘scheduled castes’), but 
they were retained within the overall Hindu count. 

Given these battles over the recording of identities, and the widespread 
feeling that the census description of India as a land of innumerable castes 
and religions was deployed to justify colonial rule,” the constituent legislative 
assembly framing the Census Act of 1948 decided not to include caste, except 
for those castes and tribes which were deemed exceptionally ‘backward’ and 
listed on state schedules for the purposes of remedial action. Religion, 
however, which had been an equally important object of mobilization, was 
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not banned from the census, and the state ended up in the odd position of 
holding that census statistics by religion, and by caste for Scheduled Castes 
(SCs) and Scheduled Tribes (STs) were not divisive, but statistics on other 
castes were. In the meantime, it is possible that caste tabulations would have 
been phased out anyway on other considerations, such as the costs involved 
and the problems with defining caste (see section on implications for soci- 
ology). From the 1921 census onwards, in keeping with world-wide trends, 
economic issues achieved greater importance, as did the notion that statistics 
could speak for themselves, putting a gradual end to the discursive general 
report in Volume I of the census. Thus 1931 was the last census in which there 
were caste tabulations. Although caste returns were collected in 1941, they 
were not tabulated owing to restricted tabulations for reasons of war-time 
economy. In 1951, apart from data on scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, 
limited caste returns were collected from other ‘backward castes’. However, 
the results were not published and were only made available to the First 
Backward Classes Commission (Burman, 1998; Galanter 1984: 164, fn 46). 

The census, of course, was not the only arena in which caste became an 
important source of identity or resistance. Bayly (1999: 218), for instance, 
argues that caste was an important resource for the money lending/trading 
castes whose expanded operations on an all-India basis required some easy 
way of identifying creditworthiness. Caste was also a basis of mobilization 
in many of the peasant and adivasi struggles on agrarian or environmental 
causes (see Guha, 1983). 

Contrary to the expectations of the Constitution makers, the refusal to 
count caste in the census has not helped in its disappearance. Indeed, caste 
consciousness has intensified in the post-colonial period, owing to the ‘caste 
vote banks’ nurtured by political parties, the continuing violence against the 
lowest castes or Dalits, that now goes under the name of ‘caste wars’ in states 
like Bihar or Tamil Nadu, and the acrimonious debate over affirmative action 
or ‘reservations’ for the ‘backward classes’ in the 1980s and 1990s. The 
Central government's decision to implement the Mandal Commission report 
in 1990, recommending a 27 percent quota in government jobs for the socially 
and educationally backward classes, in addition to existing reservations for 
scheduled castes and tribes, was particularly controversial. Much of the 
current concern over the effect of reintroducing a caste census relates to its 
implications for the definition of the backward classes, and will be dealt with 
in the next section. It is important, however, to note that while caste remains 
an important language in which many anxieties are expressed, these issues are 
intermeshed with other factors such as the new forms of agrarian politiciza- 
tion following the disparities generated by the green revolution, and the 
scope for advancement through state funded education and employment 
opportunities, especially in the Nehruvian, pre-liberalized period. 

To summarize thus far, it is undeniable that census categories have not 
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merely reflected social categories or identities, but have actively worked to 
modify those categories and bring them in line with particular state agendas. 
Yet neither social nor state agendas are limited to those which can be achieved 
through instruments of state action like the census. 


Who Gains, Who Loses? 


Like all administrative measures, a caste enumeration is seen as having advan- 
tages and disadvantages for different groups of people. Opponents of caste 
enumeration point to the past experience of mobilization over caste in the 
census and the current context of caste antagonisms, to argue that a fresh 
enumeration would lead to fresh mobilization and a further hardening of 
caste identities (Beteille, 1998; Srinivas, 1998). Such mobilization, it is also 
argued, would vitiate the quality of data. Indeed, the data on Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled tribes which the census collects is already subject to 
political interference. Singh (1992: 25) notes that there are about a thousand 
cases pending in courts filed by communities keen to downgrade themselves 
in order to get SC or ST status to avail of reservations. In other arenas, 
however, they continue to lay claim to higher ritual status (see also Burman, 
1998; Kulkarni, 1991 on fraudulent returns in the context of reservations). 
Some sociologists have also argued that caste data are particularly difficult to 
collect given the multiplicity of names and the contextual manner in which 
terms are used, and that this problem has been exacerbated by all the changes 
that have taken place due to migration, modern employment practices, inter- 
caste marriages etc. (A.M. Shah, 1998; G. Shah, 1998). The nation as a whole 
would thus lose out in terms of cost incurred, the rise in social conflict and 
the availability of seemingly scientific but in fact spurious data. 

Supporters of caste enumeration argue that the refusal to measure caste 
is a classic case of upper-caste interests masquerading as the national or uni- 
versal interest. Even in 1948 when a comprehensive caste return was aban- 
doned, there were some dissenting voices. For instance, P. S. Deshmukh 
argued: 

. . .it is too early to expect that people will agree to the abolition of caste. These 
very people now wish to continue their exploitation in the name of no-caste. 
Census operations are very important and for all people they serve as an 


excellent index to ascertain the progress they have made from time to time. 
(quoted in Maheshwari, 1986: 142) 


The chairman of the 1st Karnataka Backward Classes Commission, L.G. 
Havanur, expressed similar views, seeing ‘government unwillingness to 
collect caste data as a deliberate move to preserve the status quo of disabili- 
ties, distinctions and injustices’ (quoted in Galanter, 1984: 260). 

The major demand for a caste census has come from Backward Classes 
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Commissions, beset by the lack of data with which to carry out their tasks. 
Post independence, the term “Other Backward Classes” (OBCs) has become 
popular and is taken to refer to those groups which are not scheduled castes 
or tribes, but which are still seen to suffer from “social and educational back- 
wardness”.* Although the Constitution uses the term “classes”, this has gener- 
ally been understood to mean certain castes (Galanter, 1984: 166). In many 
ways the dilemma over whether or not to have caste returns in the census is 
reflected in parallel debates on how to define backwardness — solely in terms 
of caste or on some economic criteria (see Galanter, 1984: 172-7). For 
instance, the chairman of the 1st Backward Classes Commission which 
identified backward classes by caste later repudiated its recommendations, 
arguing that the caste test of backwardness was inimical to the creation of a 
casteless society, and recommending in its place residential, economic, edu- 
cational and cultural criteria of backwardness (Galanter, 1984: 172). 

The Backward Classes Commissions are required to identify lists of back- 
ward classes for their states, in order to implement reservation in jobs and edu- 
cational institutions and welfare schemes (scholarships etc.). In the absence of 
census data, the Commissions have extrapolated from 1931 census data. 
Several of them have also conducted their own sample surveys, collected data 
from educational institutions and government offices, and invited submissions 
by individuals and groups (see the range of data used by the Third Backward 
Classes Commission in Karnataka, cited in Sundar, 1999: 123, fn 55). While 
much of this secondary data would continue to be needed, the task would be 
made much easier with updated census data. Census data, it is argued, would 
be useful in drawing up fresh lists of OBCs, for admitting new castes into the 
list and graduating others out. Further, it might enable proportional rep- 
resentation for disadvantaged castes within the reservation quota (discussion 
quoted in Deshpande and Sundar, 1998: 2158). Graduation out of a benefi- 
ciary list, however, is politically very difficult and almost no state government 
has been successful in practice. The losers in this process tend to be the smaller 
castes without much political clout (see Bayly, 1999: 293). 

Supporters of caste enumeration also claim that it would be useful in plan- 
ning. To target concentrations of backward groups, one would need block 
level or district level data, since this is the level at which decisions about locat- 
ing schools or primary health centres is made. However, again there is a doubt- 
ful link between the existence of such data and the actual services provided. 
While there are few ethnographies of the local state, the studies available 
suggest that the placing of schools is decided by local configurations of power 
and not need. Sainath (1998), for example, has shown how upper castes always 
make sure the village school is situated in one of their hamlets, since that 
ensures their control over polling. Similarly, the absence of facilities in tribal 
areas despite the data on Scheduled Tribes being available suggests that the fail- 
ures of planning must be attributed elsewhere than to the paucity of data. 
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On the other hand, caste census data can play a useful role in creating 
public awareness and opinion about the systematic lack of facilities for certain 
groups. One doesn’t need to know the caste of a citizen or the caste layout 
of a village in order to make sure that everyone is provided with basic ser- 
vices, in a situation where there is a claim to universal provision, these data 
can be useful. If, despite the presence of primary schools in every village, 
census data show that certain castes are getting no education, this is cause for 
concern, and possible mobilization. 

While opponents of caste enumeration emphasize its role in fomenting 
mobilization and hardening identities, supporters of caste enumeration 
portray it as a move to challenge the status quo by highlighting inequality 
and eventually eliminating caste (see Deshpande, 1998; Vijayanunni, 1999; see 
also the very similar arguments in the US and UK contexts over counting race 
and ethnicity in the census, cited in Sundar, 1999: 100-2). While the former 
view rests on an unease with unmanageable public action, the latter displays 
a rosy and naive understanding of the state and the use it makes of data. If 
census enumeration is to help at all in overturning caste, it will be because of 
public mobilization using the data thrown up, and not because of the state. 
Rather than fearing mobilization per se, one’s concern should be over what 
forms it takes. The challenge is really to ensure that such data is not hijacked 
by regressive casteist parties or used to ghettoize the polity. 


Nature of Data and Implications for Sociology 


Historically, anthropology and demography have been closely intertwined. 
As Cohn noted: 


It would not be an exaggeration to say that down until 1950 scholars’ and scien- 
tists’ views on the nature, structure and functioning of the Indian caste system 
were shaped mainly by the data and conceptions growing out of the census 
operations. (Cohn, 1990: 242) 


In large part, this was due to the fact that most of the works on the caste 
system from 1880 to 1950 were written by officials who had at some point 
been census superintendents, either for India or for a province. The census 
itself provided an opportunity for state funded research on ethnological data, 
at a time when there were few opportunities for professional anthropologists 
(see Padmanabha, 1981 for a list of anthropological studies conducted as part 
of the census). Yet, by 1941, the Census Commissioner was advocating the 
separation of anthropology from the census, to the mutual advantage of both: 


there exists a widespread impression that the main object of the Indian census 
is anthropological. ... One unfortunate result of this excessive association of 
the Census with anthropology was to obscure the basic importance of the 
country-wide determination which so far the census was the only means of 
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securing. . . It must also have affected adversely the proper consideration and 
financing of anthropological work in India. Such work should be carried out 
year in and year out and not forced into the constructed periods of a ten year 
convulsion. (Census of India, 1941, Vol I, Part I: 2) 


Not only did census categories have a disproportionate effect on the sub- 
jects studied, with caste and religion dominating as themes for Indian soci- 
ology, but it affected the manner in which the concepts were studied. 
Successive Census Commissioners described the caste tables as the most 
troublesome and expensive part of the census, pointing to the problems in 
enumerating caste given that replies were often contextual and people were 
often vague (Census of India, 1901: 537; Census of India, 1941: 20). In 1881, 
in Madras presidency alone, the inhabitants returned 3208 different castes, 
which by dint of grouping were reduced to 309.’ The process was described 
by Risley, Census Commissioner in 1901, thus: 


If the person enumerated gives the name of a well known tribe or caste... all 
is well. But he may belong to an obscure caste from the other end of India; he 
may give the name of a sect, of a sub-caste, of an exogamous sept or section... 
his occupation or the province from which he comes. These various alternatives 
... undergo a series of transformations at the hands of the more or less illiter- 
ate enumerator who writes them down in his own vernacular and the abstrac- 
tor in the Central Office who transliterates them into English. There begins a 
laborious and most difficult process of sorting, referencing, cross-referencing 
and corresponding with local authorities, which ultimately results in the compi- 
lation of Table XIII showing the distribution of the inhabitants of India by 
Caste, Tribe, Race or Nationality. (Census of India, 1901: 537) 


Even as the census authorities standardized returns, there was a certain 
underlying scientific madness — a classificatory urge to go deeper, to map 
every minute social space that existed, such as in the insistence on noting sub- 
castes (see Census of India, 1931; see also Pant, 1987: 151). What was ulti- 
mately important was the need for separate, mutually exclusive and thereby 
enumerable categories. This meant a form of systematization that slotted 
people into arbitrary categories which were often untrue to their lived experi- 
ences. For instance, a census systematization could not allow a person to have 
two castes or two religions. Even when religious syncretism was recognized, 
it was dismissed as ‘the essentially primitive character of the religion of the 
illiterate and uncultured masses’. Where the 1911 census had recognized 
several sects as Hindu-Muhammadans, in 1921 they were reclassified as either 
one or the other, except for the Sindh Sanjogis who completely refused and 
were therefore relegated to ‘other’ (Census of India, 1921: 115). Evidently, 
‘othering’ was the price to pay for a refusal to accept colonial categories of 
thought. 

One outcome of the census need for identifiable criteria, at both the basic 
level and larger aggregations was, as Pant puts it, a 
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... substantialisation of caste... made up of a name, a number of members, 
physical characteristics, cultural practices, territory occupied, in short, by the 
sum of all the information about a social group that had been collected over a 
number of surveys, and from a variety of respondents, whose social points of 
view were not necessarily common. (Pant, 1987: 161) 


The effect of this on the bulk of studies of caste has been unmistakable, with 
considerable debate on the origins of the caste system (race, occupation, cul- 
tural ecological explanations); the defining characteristics of castes (e.g. 
endogamy, restrictions on commensality); the effective unit of caste (sub- 
caste, caste-cluster, varna); the principles underlying caste ranking 
(purity—pollution, interactional); mobility within and against the caste system 
(the concepts of Sanskritization, dominant caste emulation, Westernization, 
affirming Indic values etc.); whether caste is specific to India or whether it is 
a limited form of stratification; and whether resistance to caste can only take 
place within its own categories or can take place against the caste system as 
a whole. Only recently have we begun to have studies that historicize and 
politicize caste itself, to bring out the manner in which it has always been 
embedded in a larger political economy (e.g. Bayly, 1999; Dirks, 1993; 
Leonard, 1978; Upadhyay, 1997). 

There is some danger that including caste returns in the census will, by 
the weight of its authority and the compulsion of figures, drag a large number 
of sociologists back to a checklist study of castes. One indication of this 
comes from the People of India project conducted by the Anthropological 
Survey of India, which aimed at providing a brief ethnological profile of all 
the (4635) communities in India. Questions asked pertained to nomenclature, 
identity, history, migration, distribution, natural environment, bio-anthropo- 
logical material, food habits, social divisions, marriage, status of women, life- 
cycle rituals, occupation, religion, art and culture, attitudes towards 
development programs etc. (Singh, 1992: 29-30). The volumes also provide 
some details on what percentage of communities (though not what percent- 
age of population in a community) enjoy access to certain facilities or have 
members in government services. For example, one could calculate the per- 
centage of Backward Caste communities which have members in the services 
sector through the People of India project, while the Census would go a step 
further and tell us what percentage of individuals from the Backward Castes 
are in the services. Alternatively, once one has the numbers of each caste by 
region through the census, one could conduct additional sample surveys to 
determine their representation in certain services. However, because both the 
People of India project and the Census assume caste as a determinant of iden- 
tity, they will tell us little about the institution of caste itself, whether caste 
matters for employers, or the process by which caste translates into employ- 
ment. For a sense of process as against mere correlations, one would still be 
dependent on detailed historical and ethnographic studies. 
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Unlike earlier censuses (before 1941) which were caste and religion 
based, any proposed caste inclusive census would not have caste as a key vari- 
able, but simply caste as a return among other returns. Therefore, the actual 
data most people will have access to will depend on the precise tabulations 
decided upon, such as literacy, sex ratio, child mortality, female work force 
participation, occupation and industrial classification. It may be possible for 
individuals to create their own tabulations given the computerization of the 
data, but so far the cost has been prohibitive (Mari Bhatt, demographer, pers. 
com.). The particular questions with which sociologists begin, might in fact 
be better served by directed surveys. There is also the danger, of course, that 
tabulations may lend themselves to questionable or tautological cultural 
assumptions in which, for example, identity is seen to explain fertility or 
migration (see Kreager, 1997: 147). Although the People of India project con- 
cluded that the bulk of castes had remained stable over time in terms of their 
self identification (Singh, 1992: 12), in several cases, changing census classifi- 
cations and fluctuating returns on the basis of identity politics make it diffi- 
cult to construct accurate time series records (see for example the problems 
described in Burghart, 1993, and Conlon, 1981). There is also the problem of 
straightforward unreliability, especially around controversial issues. This is 
not of course an argument against having any figures at all, but an argument 
for careful qualification of the data, again in the light of historical and ethno- 
graphic data. 

To summarize, a caste census by itself may add little to our understand- 
ing of caste as a social phenomenon. However, as long as sociologists do not 
rely solely on census data and ignore historic and ethnographic contextual- 
ization, the census may assist in the development of a new quantitatively 
competent sociology in India and yield some valuable insights. 


Conclusion 


The most significant arena of disagreement between opponents and support- 
ers of caste enumeration has to do with the role of the state. While oppon- 
ents of a caste census argue from the experience of the past, citing the 
pernicious effects of caste enumeration in perpetuating and transforming 
caste identities and thus upholding the status quo, supporters of caste 
enumeration argue from the perspective of the future and the possible bene- 
fits of a caste census in challenging the status quo. Opponents of a caste 
census argue that it will entrench caste divisions in society, while supporters 
point to the fact that caste divisions are pretty well entrenched anyway. A 
refusal to count caste in the name of national unity, supporters argue, is 
simply a mask for maintaining upper caste hegemony. Data on religion is 
counted despite the problems this engenders. Opponents of a caste census 
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tend to be cynical about the intentions of the post-colonial state, while sup- 
porters of a caste census look to the state to ensure their rights. Opponents 
of a caste census believe that the entire political system needs to be changed 
to avoid representation on communal or caste grounds, while supporters 
believe that lower caste capture of state power, through existing electoral 
mechanisms, will transform the nature of the state. Opponents are doubtful 
about the quality of the data, given the fluidity of the category, while sup- 
porters are optimistic about the power of science to overcome social reality. 

The complexity of the problem is highlighted by the fact that there is no 
easy Left-Right division on the issue. Both Left liberals and upper-caste 
Hindu Rightists agree on not enumerating caste, the former because of their 
vision of a casteless society, the latter because a caste census would show up 
inequality and destroy the image of a monolithic Hindu society. Equally, 
however, it is possible to find Left- and Right-wing supporters of caste 
enumeration — the former because they take caste as seriously as class as a 
source of identity and means of oppression, and the latter because they 
believe in caste and religion as primary determinants of identity. 

In all the excitement and polemics generated by the debate on caste 
enumeration, very little thought has been given to the nature of the data 
generated, the kind of tabulations possible, and the uses to which the data 
may be put. In this article, I have attempted to argue that there is a case on 
both sides, and that much depends on the manner in which a caste enumer- 
ation is actually handled, and the uses to which it is put. It is at that level, that 
one must ensure that no regressive use is made of a caste enumeration. While 
official categories do influence social identities, they do so in a broader 
context, in which there are other determinants of identity. The relative 
importance of official recognition may also change over time, especially given 
the direction taken by a globalizing economy. The real contradictions lie in 
society. 


Notes 


1 The terms sociology and anthropology are being used interchangeably here, at least 
initially, reflecting the Indian context, unlike in the USA or UK where sociologists 
generally study national cultures and institutions, leaving anthropologists to the “far 
away’ and ‘out there’, although increasingly this distinction is being challenged in 
the ‘West’ as well. As a residual product of the colonial distinction, anthropology 
in India continues to traffic in physical and biological parameters, and focus on 
tribes, while Indian sociology has a broader range of interests. In terms of methods, 
though, both tend to be text or field-work based, and there is very little good quan- 
titative sociology. 

2 Out of twelve ‘opinion pieces’ on the subject in the national English press (apart 
from news items, interviews of the Census Commissioner, editorials and letters, 
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none of which were by professional sociologists), six were by sociologists/anthro- 
pologists: M. N. Srinivas, Andre Beteille, Ghanshyam Shah, Gail Omvedt, S. M. 
Dahiwale, Satish Deshpande. Of these, the first three were against the proposal and 
the latter three for it. Except for one, all the rest are upper caste. Admittedly, this 
is a small sample, but it does show that reading ideological position from social 
background, as some commentators in this debate are prone to do, is sociologically 
reductionist. 

This was generally the stand taken by demographers at a seminar on the subject of 
Caste and the Census, held at the Institute of Economic Growth, Delhi on 17 July 
1998. 

Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of India in the Home Department 
(Public), Simla, 25 May 1901, reproduced in Bates (1995). 

For instance, the Simon Report Survey Volume of 1930 quoting from census figures 
and reports made much of the ‘immensity and difficulty’ of the Indian ‘problem’, 
with its ‘complications’ of 222 vernaculars, ‘innumerable castes’, ‘the almost infinite 
diversity in its religious aspect’, the ‘basic opposition’ of Hindus and Muslims ete. 
Rajni Palme Dutt, the Communist Party theoretician, brings out the parallels 
between such reports which were increasingly common in the run up to indepen- 
dence and English views on the impossibility of unity among the American people 
on the eve of the American revolution: ‘such is the difference of character, of 
manners, of religion, of interest, of the different colonies . . . were they left to them- 
selves, there would soon be a civil war from one end of the continent to the other’ 
(Burnaby, quoted in Dutt, 1940: 258). 

Backward Classes refers to OBCs, SCs and STs all together. 

Report by the Officers appointed to Consider the Suggestions for a General Census 
in India in 1881, National Archives Library, Delhi. 
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Richard Jenkins 
Categorization: Identity, Social Process and Epistemology 


Categorization is central to all classification and knowledge. It is also central 
to sociology. With respect to social identity — the classification of humans — 
it is defined as the identification of others (in contrast to self- and group 
identification). Social identification, involving both similarity and difference, 
is constituted in a dialectical interplay between internal and external identifi- 
cation. The latter is categorization. The impact on identity of categorization 
depends not simply on cognitive internalization, but also on its conse- 
quences, and the capacity of actors to make their identifications of others 
count. Conceptualizing the social world as three orders — the individual, the 
interactional, and the institutional — categorization is central to understand- 
ing each. Following a consideration of a range of institutionalized social con- 
texts in which categorization is significant, the critical implications of this 
approach for recent discourses about ‘difference’ are outlined. 


Richard Jenkins 
Catégorisation: identité, procédés sociaux et epistémologie 


La catégorisation est centrale 4 toute classification et 4 toute connaissance. 
Elle est centrale aussie à la sociologie. Quant à l’identité sociale — la classifi- 
cation des êtres humains — la catégorisation comprend l'identification des 
autres (par contraste avec l'acte de s’identifier soi-même ou d'identifier avec 
un groupe). Didentification sociale, qui comprend tant la ressemblance que 
la différence, se constitue dans une relation dialectique entre l'identification 
interne et externe. C’est l'identification externe qui consititute la catégorisa- 
tion. L'impact de la catégorisation sur l’identité dépend non seulement de Pin- 
ternalisation cognitif, mais aussi des conséquences de ceci, et de la capacité 
des acteurs de faire compter leurs identifications des autres. Théorisant le 
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monde social comme trois ordres — celui qui concerne individu, celui qui 
concerne les relations sociales et celui qui concerne les institutions — la caté- 
gorisation est centrale a la compréhension de chacun. Aprés la considération 
de plusieurs contextes sociaux institutionalisés, où la catégorisation est signi- 
ficative, les implications critiques de ce modéle pour les discours récents 
apropros de la ‘différence’ sont suggérés. 


Richard Jenkins 
Categorizacién: identidad, procesos sociales y epistemologia 


La categorización es central para toda clasificación y todo conocimiento. 
También es central en la sociología. Con respecto a identidad social — la clasi- 
ficación de los seres humanos — se define como la identificación de otras (en 
contraste con la identificación del uno mismo y de grupo). La identificación 
social, que incluye la semejanza tanto come la diferencia, se constituye en una 
interacción dialéctica entre la identificación interna y externa. El último es 
categorización. Conceptuando el mundo social como tres órdenes — el indi- 
viduo, el interaccional y el insititutional — la categorización es central a la 
comprensión de cada uno. Después de considerar varios contextos sociales 
institucionalizados, donde la categorización es significativa, las implicaciones 
críticas de esto modelo para los discursos recientes tocante a la “diferencia” 
están delineadas. 


Sharon Elaine Preves 
Negotiating the Constraints of Gender Binarism: Intersexuals’ 
Challenge to Gender Categorization 


Critiques of sex/gender categorization have recently garnered significant 
attention, with particular emphasis on the limits of gender binarism. As an 
extension of this critique, I explore the social categories of sex/gender and the 
implications of intersexuality (hermaphroditism) as a viable and newly 
emerging sex/gender category. Intersex is incongruent with the predominant 
binary understanding of sex and gender, and thus generates the potential for 
social stigma and identity confusion. In the 1950s, American psychologists 
developed recommendations for infant sex assignment to ensure unambigu- 
ous sexual development to preclude such trauma. Recently, several groups 
and individuals began questioning the ethics and effectiveness of medical 
intervention on intersexed children. In an effort to gain empirical under- 
standing of intersexuals’ experiences and perspectives, I conducted in-depth 
life history interviews with 37 North American intersex adults. Similar to 
other research on marginality and identity, my work demonstrates that 
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medicalization is experienced as alienating and shaming, and that individuals 
actively engage in forming a positive self-concept to overcome such stigma- 
tization. Here 1 report the findings and implications of this research and the 
social challenges created by limiting sex/gender categorization. 


Sharon Elaine Preves 
Négocier les contraintes de la sexualité binaire: les personnes 
intersexuées affrontent la classification de la sexualité 


Depuis plusieurs années, les critiques de la classification de la sexualité se 
multiplient, surtout en ce qui concerne les limites d’une distribution binaire. 
Dans cet esprit, je propose d’explorer les catégories sociales de la sexualité et 
les conséquences d’une interprétation de Pintersexualité (l’hermaphro- 
ditisme) comme nouvelle catégorie valide. L’intersexualité ne correspond pas 
à la conception dominante et binaire de la sexualité, ce qui pourrait engen- 
drer des situations de stigmatisation sociale et de confusion identitaire. Dans 
les années cinquante, des psychologues américains ont recommandé la désig- 
nation d’une catégorie sexuelle aux enfants nouveau-nés afin de leur assurer 
un développement sexuel non ambigu et pour éviter tout genre de choc émo- 
tionnel. Dernièrement, groupes et individus ont commencé à remettre en 
cause la moralité et l'efficacité des interventions chirurgicales auprès des 
enfants intersexués. Afin de mieux comprendre sous une lumière empirique 
les expériences et le point de vue des personnes intersexuelles elles-mêmes, 
j'ai interviewé 37 adultes intersexués en Amérique du Nord. Mes recherches 
font chorus avec celles qui les ont précédées: la médicalisation se vit comme 
expérience honteuse qui rend étranger; certains individus s’activent a 
développer une image positive de leur valeur personnelle pour surmonter les 
effets de la stigmatisation sociale. Dans la présente étude, je fais le bilan des 
conséquences de ces recherches et je fais état des défis sociaux posés par une 
classification limitée de la sexualité. 


Sharon Elaine Preves 
Intersexuales desafian la categorización del género tradicional 


La crítica de la categorización del sexo/género recientemente ha ganado bas- 
tante atención, con énfasis particular en los límites del binarismo del género. 
Como extensión de esta crítica, yo exploro las categorías sociales del 
sexo/género y las implicaciones de la intersexualidad (hermafroditismo) como 
categoria recién establecida e importante. El intersexo no se conforme al 
entendimiento binario que hasta este momente ha dominado el estudio del sexo 
y género, un estudio que crea la posibilidad de la estigma social y la confusión 
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de identidad. En los años 50, los sicólogos estadounidenses desarrollaron 
recomendaciones para la asignación del género de los bebés para asegurar el 
desarrollo sexual sin ambigiiedad con el fin de evitar la trauma de la confusión 
sexual. Ultimamente, varios grupos e individuales han empezado hacer pre- 
guntas sobre la ética y efectividad de la intervención médica de parte de los 
niños intersexuales. Con la intención de lograr un entendimiendo empírico de 
las experiencias de estos niños y sus perspectivas, yo entrevisté a 37 adultos 
intersexuales norteamericanos sobre sus experiencias personales. Como otras 
investigaciones sobre la marginización e identidad, my trabajo muestra que se 
considera la medicalización algo repugnante que causa la alejamiento social. 
También mi trabajo muestra que las personas tienen que hacer un esfuerzo para 
formar un auto-concepto positivo para superar la estigma de la intersexuali- 
dad. Aquí explico los datos e implicaciones de mi investigación y los desafíos 
sociales creados por la categorización tradicion que superimpone límites en el 
sexo y género. 


Kogila Moodley and Heribert Adam 
Race and Nation in Post-Apartheid South Africa 


The post apartheid state forges ahead with nation building, reconciliation, 
and the cultivation of an inclusive non-racial citizenship. The ANC govern- 
ment seems poised somewhere between denying the importance of group 
specific realities and having to realise the importance of “difference” in coping 
with the apartheid legacy. While the state cannot ignore language, culture and 
identity, its central problem is how to reconcile “difference” with common 
citizenship. Responses to the TRC Report indicate that all parties resist 
acceptance of responsibility for their past involvement. The absence of a 
shared moral universe by all citizens becomes increasingly clear. Different life 
experiences in legislated inequality have resulted in different value systems, 
perspectives and identities derived from conflicting interests. The theologi- 
cally inspired concept of reconciliation, under these circumstances, fails to 
address conflicting moral claims. An understanding of cultural and psycho- 
logical influences in the formation of identity and in the construction of the 
‘other’ is more important than exposure to moral indignation. Against this 
backdrop, political education is most likely to be effective where the focus is 
on more modest goals of democratic conflict resolution. 


Kogila Moodley et Heribert Adam 
Race et nation dans l'Afrique du Sud d'après l'apartheid 


L'État d’après apartheid poursuit résolument la construction de la nation, 
la réconciliation et la recherche d’une citoyenneté inclusive non raciale. Le 
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gouvernement de PANC semble en équilibre entre deux positions: nier lim- 
portance des réalités spécifiques á un groupe et se voir contraint á recon- 
naître le poids de la ‘différence’, quand il s’agit d'assumer Phéritage de 
Papartheid. L'État serait bien en peine d'ignorer la langue, la culture et Pi- 
dentité, mais son probléme central est de réconcilier “différence” et citoyen- 
neté commune. Les réponses au rapport de la TRC indiquent que, de tous 
les bords, on renácle á assumer la responsabilité de son implication passée. 
Labsence d'un univers moral que partageraient tous les citoyens est de plus 
en plus manifeste. Des expériences de vie différentes, dans une inégalité pre- 
scrite par la loi, se sont traduites par des systémes de valeurs, des perspec- 
tives et des identités différents, issus d’intéréts opposés. Vu les circonstances, 
le concept de réconciliation, d’inspiration théologique, n’est pas en mesure 
de répondre a des assertions morales divergentes. Mieux vaut comprendre le 
róle que jouent les influences culturelles et psychologiques dans la con- 
struction de Pidentité et dans la formation de ‘l’autre’ que d’être exposé à 
une indignation morale. Ceci étant, l’éducation politique a de meilleures 
chances de réussite si elle se fixe des buts plus modestes: la résolution démoc- 
ratique des conflits. 


Kogila Moodley y Heribert Adam 
Raza y nacién en el Sur Africa de después del Apartheid 


El estado del Africa del Sur de después del Apartheid mueve hacia adelante 
con la edificación de una nación, la reconciliación, y la cultivación de una 
nación que incluye a todos y que no depende de la ciudadanía basada en la 
raza. Al hacer frente al legado del Apartheid, el gobierno del CNA (ANC) 
parece verse colocado entre la negación de la importancia de las realidades 
específicas a un grupo y el tener que darse cuenta de la importancia de la 
‘diferencia’. Mientras que el estado no puede pasar por alto el lenguaje, la 
cultura y la identidad, su problema principal es cómo reconciliar la “diferen- 
cia’ con la ciudadanía común. Las respuestas a la CVR (TRC) indican que 
nadie quiere aceptar la responsabilidad por su envolvimiento en el pasado. La 
falta de un universo moral común queda en evidencia. Las diferentes experi- 
encias de la vida en la desigualdad legislada han resultado en diferentes sis- 
temas de valor, perspectivas e identidades que se derivan de intereses 
conflictivos. Bajo estas circunstancias, el concepto de reconciliación inspirado 
por la teología no logra dirigirse a las reclamaciones de intereses morales con- 
flictivos. Una comprensión de las influencias de la cultura y de la psicología 
en la formación de la identidad y en la construcción del “otro” es más impor- 
tante que la exposición a la indignación moral. Sobre la base de este hecho, es 
más probable que la educación política sea más eficaz en el caso en el que el 
foco es más sobre el logro de modestos objetivos de la resolución democrática 
de conflictos. 
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Zimitri Erasmus 
Recognition through Pleasure, Recognition through Violence: 
Gendered coloured subjectivities in South Africa 


In apartheid South Africa those classified ‘Coloured’ occupied a socio-politi- 
cal position characterized by both racial exclusion from full citizenship and 
selected inclusion as partial subjects. This ambiguous relation to the polity 
partly shaped discomfort with the place of ‘the coloured’ on the part of both 
the apartheid state and resistance movements. In the post-apartheid era this 
discomfort continues. More specifically, voting preferences among the major- 
ity of those historically classified coloured in both the 1994 and 1999 elec- 
tions have triggered interesting contestations about these identities. 
Unfortunately, debates in this regard tend to be stuck around notions of 
coloured identities as either non-existent, or white-identified relics of 
apartheid, or as rooted in essentialist tribal mythologies. This article explores 
alternative possibilities for understanding and articulating coloured identi- 
ties. By analysing an extract from the life history of one woman it traces the 
narrator’s recognition of herself as coloured through her experience of white 
racism. In addition, reflections on the research encounter reveal such recog- 
nition, on the part of both narrator and researcher, through the pleasures of 
the research process. This work illustrates the centrality of white racism to 
the formation of the narrator’s identity as coloured, challenging simplistic 
accusations that coloured people are white-identified. It further illustrates a 
subjective and richly textured reality to constructions of these identities. 


Zimitri Erasmus 
Reconnaissance par le plaisir, reconnaissance par la violence: 
subjectivités selon le genre et la couleur de la peau en Afrique 
du Sud 


Dans l’Afrique du Sud du temps de l’apartheid, les gens dits ‘de couleur’ 
occupaient une position que caractérisaient 4 la fois leur exclusion comme 
citoyens de plein droit et leur inclusion choisie comme sujets partiels. Ces 
rapports ambigus avec le régime ont causé une partie du malaise éprouvé à la 
fois par l’état partisan de apartheid et par les mouvements de résistance 
quant á la place des gens ‘de couleur’. Le malaise se maintient dans la période 
post-apartheid actuelle. Pour étre plus spécifique, les choix électoraux effec- 
tués par la majorité des personnes traditionnellement classées comme étant 
de couleur, tant lors du scrutin de 1994 que lors de celui de 1999, ont 
déclenché des contestations quant a leurs identités. Hélas, le débat suscité par 
la question s’embourbe généralement dans la notion des identités de couleur 
comme étant non existantes, ou encore léguées par l'apartheid et identifiées 
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par les blancs, ou enfin enracinées dans des mythologies tribales essentialistes. 
La présente étude explore des alternatives possibles pour comprendre et artic- 
uler les identités de couleur. Elle se penche sur une femme, avec un extrait de 
l’histoire de sa vie et une genèse de la façon dont la narratrice s’est reconnue 
comme de couleur, de par son expérience du racisme blanc. Des réflexions sur 
la rencontre de recherche révélent en outre une reconnaissance semblable, de 
la part de la narratrice comme du chercheur, par l’intermédiaire des plaisirs 
du processus de recherche. Le travail effectué illustre le caractère central du 
racisme blanc dans la formation de l’identité de la narratrice en tant que per- 
sonne de couleur, ce qui remet en cause les accusations simplistes selon 
lesquelles les gens de couleurs seraient identifiés par les blancs. On constate 
mieux la subjectivité et le tissu complexe de la réalité qui structure ces iden- 
tités. 


Zimitri Erasmus 
Reconocimiento por placer, reconocimiento por violencia: 
subjetividades de género y de color en África del Sur 


En la Sudáfrica del Apartheid, los que se clasificaron como gente de “color” 
ocuparon una posición caracterizada tanto por la exclusión de una ciudadanía 
completa como de una inclusión selecta como sujetos parciales. Esta relación 
ambigua con el sistema, en parte, dio forma a una incomodidad respecto al 
lugar de la gente de “color” tanto por parte del estado del Apartheid como por 
el de los movimientos de resistencia. En le época posterior al Apartheid, sigue 
existiendo esta incomodidad. Más específicamente, las preferencias en el voto 
de la mayoría de los que históricamente han sido clasificados como gente de 
“color”, tanto en las elecciones de 1994 como en las de 1999, han hecho surgir 
interrogativas interesantes con respecto a estas identidades. Desdichada- 
mente, los debates sobre este tema tienden a limitarse a nociones que con- 
tienden que las identidades de la gente de color o no existen, o existen como 
reliquias del Apartheid según se las identifican los blancos, o como identi- 
dades enraizadas en mitologías esencialistas de las tribus. Este artículo explora 
posibilidades alternativas para comprender y articular las identidades de la 
gente de color. A través del análisis de un extracto de la historia de la vida de 
una mujer, el artículo traza el reconocimiento de la narradora de sí misma 
como una persona de color a través de sus experiencias del racismo de los 
blancos. Además, las reflexiones sobre el encuentro de la investigación 
revelan dicho reconocimiento, tanto por parte de la narradora como la de la 
investigadora, a través de los placeres del proceso investigador. Este trabajo 
demuestra cuan clave es el racismo de los blancos en cuanto a la formación 
de la identidad de la narradora como una persona de color quien interroga las 
acusaciones simplistas de que la gente de color se definen por los blancos. 
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También, demuestra una realidad subjetiva y ricamente variada a las con- 
strucciones de estas identidades. 


Margo Anderson and Stephen E. Fienberg 
Race and Ethnicity and the Controversy over the US Census 


The article examines the relationship between the history of the census 
undercount and classification of race and ethnicity in the United States 
Census. The US decennial census was created to apportion seats in the House 
of Representatives among the states. The race classification derives from the 
provisions of the 1787 federal Constitution, which required that the census 
differentiate slave and free persons and exclude Indians not taxed for the pur- 
poses of Congressional apportionment. The current race and classification 
used by federal agencies is promulgated by the Office of Management and 
Budget as “Standards for Maintaining, Collecting, and Presenting Data on 
Race and Ethnicity”. The article traces the history of the categories, the 
development of methods for measuring census accuracy, particularly for 
measuring undercount, and the conceptualization of the differential under- 
count as a minority undercount. Finally it discusses potential implications of 
the recent changes in the classification to permit identification with more than 
One race category on the measurement of census accuracy. 


Margo Anderson et Stephen E. Fienberg 
Race et Ethnie: Controverse au Sujet du Recensement aux Etats 
Unis 


Cet article examine le rapport entre l’histoire de la sous-estimation du 
recensement et de la classification de race et d’ethnie dans le recensement des 
Etats Unis. Le recensement décennal des Etats Unis a été crée pour appor- 
tioner les siéges 4 la Chambre des Deputés parmi les états américains. La 
classification de race provient des articles de la Constitution Fédérale de 1787 
qui exigeaient que le recensement fasse la différence entre les esclaves et les 
personnes libres sans compter les indiens qui n'étaient pas imposés pour les 
besions des représentants du Congrés. La classification actuelle de race et 
d’ethnie adoptée par les organismes fédéraux est promulguée par Le Bureau 
de Gestion et du Budget en tant que ‘Critéres pour Maintenir, Collectionner 
et Présenter les Données de Race et d'Ethnie”. Cet article trace l’histoire de 
ces catégories, le développement des méthodes pour évaluer l’exactitude du 
recensement, surtout pour évaluer la sous-estimation et la conceptualisation 
de sous-estimation differentielle entant que la sous-estimation des minoritiés. 
Pour terminer, il discute les implications éventuelles des changements récents 
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de la classification pour permettre l'identification de plus d’une catégorie de 
race dans l'évaluation de l’exactitude du recensement. 


Marge Anderson y Stephen E. Fionberg 
Raza, Etnia y la Controversia oe el Censo de los Estados 
Unidos 


Este trabajo estudia la relación entre la historia del subconteo censal y la clasi- 
ficación según raza y etnia en el Censo de los Estados Unidos. El Censo de 
los Estados Unidos, realizado cada diez años, fue diseñado para la repartición 
de asientos entre los estados en la Cámara de Representantes en el Congreso. 
La clasificación según raza proviene de la disposición de la Constitución 
Federal de 1787 que requiere que el conteo censal diferencie a las personas 
entre libres o esclavas y excluya a indígenas excentos del pago de impuestos, 
para propósitos de asignación congresal. La clasificación según raza y etnia 
que actualmente utilizan las agencias federales es emitida por la Oficina de 
Administración y Presupuesto como “Estándares para la Mantención, 
Recolección y Presentación de Datos sobre Raza y Etnia”. El presente trabajo 
investiga la historia de las categorías, el desarrollo de métodos para medir pre- 
cisión censal, en particular para medir subconteo, y la conceptualización de 
un subconteo diferenciado como “subconteo de minorías”. Finalmente, este 
trabajo discute potenciales implicaciones de los cambios recientemente incor- 
porados en la clasificación, para permitir identificación con más de una cate- 
goría racial, en la medición de precisión censal. 


Nandini Sundar 
Caste as Census Category: Implications for Sociology 


In recent years, the inclusion of ascriptive categories like race, ethnicity or caste 
in national censuses has become a matter of considerable debate. This article 
focuses on the Indian debate over the inclusion of caste in the 2001 census, in 
the light of three broad questions: whether official classifications merely reflect 
or actively transform social identities; who benefits from certain classifications; 
and the implications of such official classifications for sociology. Supporters of 
caste enumeration argue that census categories merely reflect existing divisions 
and that it is necessary to link caste identity with inequality. Opponents point 
to the past experience of mobilization around officially recognized identities 
and the consequent dangers of both distorted data and increased social ten- 
sions. This article argues that while official classifications are important deter- 
minants of identity, they are not the sole factor. Ultimately the challenge is to 
ensure that the right use is made of such statistics. 
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Nandini Sundar 
La caste comme catégorie de recensement: implications pour la 
sociologie 


Ces dernières années, l’inclusion dans les recensements nationaux de catégories 
attributives, comme la race, l’appartenance ethnique ou la caste, a suscité beau- 
coup de discussions. Le présent article se penche sur le débat qui a eu lieu en 
Inde à propos de l'inclusion de la caste dans le recensement de 2001, pour 
essayer de répondre à trois questions d’ordre général et de savoir: si les classi- 
fications officielles sont un simple reflet des identités sociales ou si elles les 
transforment activement; qui bénéficie de certaines classifications; et quelles 
sont, pour la sociologie, les implications de classifications officielles de ce type. 
Les personnes qui souhaitent voir la caste prise en compte maintiennent que 
les catégories du recensement se limitent à refléter des divisions existantes et 
qu’il est nécessaire de pouvoir établir un parallèle entre l'identité de caste et les 
inégalités. Les opposants de la mesure rappellent, quant à eux, la mobilisation 
qui s’est effectuée par le passé autour d’identités officiellement reconnues et les 
dangers afférents de données viciées, d’une part, et de tensions sociales accrues, 
de l’autre. Le présent article avance que les classifications officielles jouent un 
rôle important, mais pas unique, dans la détermination des identités. Au bout 
du compte, le défi est dans l’utilisation à bon escient de statistiques de ce type. 


Nandini Sundar 
La casta como categoría del censo: implicaciones para la 
sociología 


En años recientes, la inclusión, en los censos nacionales, de categorías atribu- 
tivas tales como la etnia o la casta, se ha convertido en un asunto de grandes 
debates. Este artículo es sobre el debate en torno a la inclusión de la casta en 
el censo del año 2001. El estudio se hace tomando en cuenta tres preguntas gen- 
erales: ¿las clasificaciones oficiales sólo reflejan o transforman de una manera 
activa las identidades sociales?; ¿quién se beneficia de ciertas clasificaciones?; 
y ¿cuáles son las implicaciones de tales clasificaciones para la sociología?. Los 
que apoyan la enumeración de la casta arguyen que las categorías del censo no 
hacen nada más que reflejar las divisiones existentes y que es necesario vincu- 
lar la identidad de casta con la desigualdad. Por otra parte, los que lo oponen 
dan como ejemplo experiencias en el pasado de movilizaciones alrededor de 
identidades reconocidas y los peligros que resultan de datos torcidos, y el 
aumento de tensiones sociales. Este artículo arguye que mientras que las clasi- 
ficaciones oficiales son importantes determinantes de la identidad, no son el - 
único factor. A fin de cuentas, el desafío es asegurar que las estadísticas se usen 
de una manera adecuada. 
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Muslim Communities in Europe: 
Reconstruction and Transformation 


Introduction 


a migration of Muslims to Europe has been taking place since the early 
part of the last century (Davies, 1996). However, the most significant 
phase of this migration occurred during the decades following the Second 
World War. The arrival and eventual settlement of Muslim workers and their 
families in most Western European nations have attracted enormous atten- 
tion, not least because they have highlighted the problems of a significant and 
distinct religious minority within a majority Christian area. Negative atti- 
tudes towards Muslims have been historically ingrained in the 
European/Christian consciousness since the first Crusade: ‘Medieval Euro- 
peans commonly referred to Muslims as “Saracens”, an epithet derived from 
the Arabic word sharakyoun, or “easterner”” (Davies, 1996: 258).! The 
current situation of Muslims settled in Europe is one of guest worker and 
immigrant, asylum seeker and refugee, but rarely of citizen and national. 
While discrimination and resentment against Muslims are rooted in the 
fear of the ‘other’, in the so-called clash of Christian-Muslim values and in 
the resentment of perceived economic success and deprivation, its modern 
representations have become fixed on family structure, international politi- 
cal disputes and the rise of politico-religious Islamic groups. Additionally, as 
Hussain's article in this issue points out, these perceptions, in the case of 
Denmark, have been perpetuated by the media, which have concentrated on 
‘negative’ depictions of visible minority ethnic communities, in particular 
Muslims. In aiming for sensational headlines, sections of the Danish media 
have played a fundamental role in essentalizing and stereotyping minority 
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communities while failing to delve into the deeper social and political issues 
which have given rise to certain “negative” attitudes. Similarly, in early 2000, 
sections of the British media influenced public opinion by playing a signifi- 
cant role in stigmatizing the arrival and settlement in Britain of Roma families 
from Eastern Europe. 

As the articles in this themed issue show, the situation of contemporary 
Muslim communities, families and individuals within the nations of the Euro- 
pean Union (EU) is complex. The historical roots of the “West versus Islam’ 
conflict and the recurring universal tendencies in the treatment of ‘migrant’ 
populations serve as an important backdrop and subconsciously underpin 
dominant assumptions about Muslims. While the range of contacts with 
Muslims extends over centuries, contemporary European society is just 
beginning to come to terms with the permanent settlement within their midst 
of communities distinguished by their sociocultural and religious back- 
grounds. 

The problematizing of the presence of Muslims in Europe exists at 
several levels. First, there is the construction of dubious imagery at the level 
of global politics, where there has been a continued discourse of the West 
versus the uncivilized or barbaric Muslim/Arab nations. Over the years, this 
polarized debate has found expression in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, the 
isolation of Libya and, more recently, the Gulf War. Second, at the level of 
individual nations and societies, the fear of Muslims has been demonstrated 
in various ways including space for prayers in the work place, reactions to 
Muslim women and the hijab (headscarf) and recognition of Muslim holi- 
days. In particular the issue of the hijab as a religious symbol within the 
secular French education system stands out as an incident of social signifi- 
cance. The third, or micro-, level is that of daily life and relationships within 
the context of Muslim families. At this level external social and economic 
factors impinge on the internal tensions within families attempting to nego- 
tiate the boundaries of religion and tradition in a non-Islamic sociocultural 
context. In this article we concentrate on this micro-level of existence, 
examining issues around religion and identity as well as social issues affect- 
ing family life. It goes without saying that daily life at the micro-level affects 
the overall perception and existence of Muslims at the national level or within 
the supranational boundaries of the European Union. 


Demographic Context 


While in each European nation the debate continues on the Muslim ques- 
tion, it is an astonishing fact that no European nation has yet gathered com- 
prehensive data on the number of Muslims within their national boundary. 
Most statistics gathered, both at the national and EU levels, are based on 
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nationality or country of origin and not religious self-identification. In 
Britain, at the last national census (1991) the population of Muslims had to 
be approximated from data on ethnic origin operationalized as an indi- 
vidual's country of origin. While nationality and country of origin data can 
be useful, for example 96 percent of Pakistanis are Muslims, they can also 
mask a significant number of differences. The minority Muslim Indian com- 
munity, estimated at 10 percent in Britain (Runnymede Trust, 1997: 65), is 
often overlooked, as are the significant proportions of Christians among 
both the Lebanese and Palestinian communities in Europe. Furthermore, an 
increasing number of “third country nationals” are obtaining the national- 
ity of their country of settlement which further masks the true number of 
Muslims. 

In Britain, religious minority groups have successfully lobbied to include 
a question on religious self-identification in the next census (2001). But why 
should religious identity be significant in a overtly secularized Europe? 
Religious identification is not just about counting numbers but has social and 
political significance for the ethnic majority populations as well as for Muslim 
minority communities and their rights and freedom to live as Muslims. It is 
important not only for political power and social rights but also to begin a 
debate about religion and Muslims which will cut through the myth, hyper- 
bole and negative stereotyping so prevalent in most European nations. Most 
importantly, for many Muslims, religion has become a stable and fixed iden- 
tifier in a sea of changes marked by migration, sociocultural differences, 
political upheaval and economic globalization. 


Negotiating Identities 


The question of identity is one which needs to be addressed by both the 
ethnic minority and majority communities. With mass migrations, shifting 
boundaries and changing social conditions, the tendency towards 
white/black racial dualism (Richardson, 1996), fixing the race debate in 
colour, is being challenged. In the discussion of race, the simple distinction 
of white/non-white and white/black identification is not just about ‘how I 
define myself’ but also about how the ‘other’ defines me. In constructing 
identity, the individual is at the same time reflecting an imposed identity, so 
in the simplistic white/non-white dualism, an individual becomes what she 
or he is not (I am black therefore I am not white; I am white therefore I am 
not black) and white/black become antagonistic identity markers where one 
does not exist without the other. 

However, minority groups suffer discrimination not just based on the 
colour of their skin but also based on cultural differences exemplified by a 
group’s adherence to certain norms and practices (Modood et al., 1997). 
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Discrimination is accentuated when these norms and practices appear to be 
in direct opposition to the dominant majority way of life. Therefore, new 
identifiers, which avoid antagonistic dichotomies such as the white/black 
one, are being established based on a multidimensional notion of an indi- 
vidual's distinct self-awareness as well as her experiences of social exclusion 
as a visible ethnic minority or inclusion as a member of a majority ethnic 
community. Deconstructing identity by examining other relevant aspects of 
an individual's existence apart from colour has led to discussions on ethnic- 
ity where “ethnicity” encompasses colour, culture and geographic origins. 
Unfortunately, while self- and social identifiers multiply, the prevalent atti- 
tude still continues to be that of emphasizing essential ethnic minority 
characteristics that are assumed to remain unchanged over time and space and 
are often posed directly in opposition to a fixed ethnic majority culture. In 
Britain, to counter the idea of identity fixed in static cultural traditions, the 
notion of ‘hybridity and new ethnicities’ has been proposed (Modood, 1998). 
The emphasis is shifted from fixity to fluidity where an individual is not 
monochrome but a cohesive composite of shades and hues from all aspects 
of their life. At one theoretical extreme this hybridity can lead to complete 
deconstruction and a chaotic array of selves, however, in reality, an individual 
chooses to emphasize certain identifiers while discarding others as insignifi- 
cant. In fact, the term ‘composite’ may be better than hybrid in defining a 
multidimensional identity which is not in disarray. 

A recent survey in Britain found that the majority of South Asians 
choose to identify with their ethnic origins (Modood et al., 1997) whether 
they participate fully in its cultural practices or not. Similarly, this survey 
found that the majority of South Asians (90 percent) use religion as a self- 
identifier: 


Perhaps the most significant finding was the primacy of religion in self-descrip- 
tion in personal contexts for South Asians, in contrast to skin colour which was 
of little more significance than height. (Modood et al., 1997: 293) 


Accordingly, for Muslims, the trend has become to identify oneself first as a 
Muslim and then by ethnicity or nationality. The use of the term ‘British 
Muslim’ is quite common and reflects a growing awareness, especially among 
the youth, of a distinct religious identity. In fact, the importance of the sig- 
nifier Muslim” has grown out of social exclusion and political disenchant- 
ment. Zafar Khan’s article examines in detail the development of a British 
Muslim consciousness and the situation of Muslims in contemporary Britain. 
While a growing number of British Muslims are participating in the political 
process, galvanized by such events as the Salman Rushdie affair, a majority 
feel alienated and disenchanted with mainstream civic life. Khan shows that, 
despite the increased activism and involvement of Muslims in civic life, the 
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tension between notions of integration and the idea of a separate religious 
community are strong in the British context. 

While a religious identity gains favour among most European Muslim 
communities, discrimination against Muslims is prevalent and anti-Muslim 
sentiments continue to be tolerated and sometimes encouraged in many 
sectors of society. In an attempt to identify and counter these hostilities, a 
special report, produced in Britain in the late 1990s, systematically addressed 
prejudice against Islam and discrimination against Muslims as Islamophobia, 
defined as: ‘dread or hatred of Islam — and, therefore [leading] to fear and 
dislike of all or most Muslims’ (Runnymede Trust, 1997: 1). 

This innovative report analyses the nature of anti-Muslim prejudice and 
western depictions of Islam as a monolithic, global entity essentialist in 
nature and rigidly adhering to centuries-old traditions. The report, in fact, 
both confronts the West in its essentialism and also recognizes that while 
there is a global ummah (community of Muslims), it is by no means unified 
and encompasses a range of ideologies and practices. As one respondent in a 
study by Husain and O’Brien (1999: 53) stated: ‘Islam is not a nationality and 
Muslims don’t form a nation’. 

The report on Islamophobia, which has rightly placed emphasis on diver- 
sity, whether national, ethnic, ideological or political or on the social level of 
gender and class, provides a balanced image of a group of religious com- 
munities unified by a small number of ideological principles but with each 
community distinguished by its sociocultural backgrounds. Therefore, as an 
identifier, ‘British Muslim’ is being deconstructed from the black/white 
dichotomy prevalent in the 1970s and 1980s. 

Currently, in Britain, the devolution of the Scottish, Welsh and North- 
ern Ireland parliaments is having a significant impact on the perception of 
identity (individual, social and political) and will pose further challenges to 
the concept of essentialist, ossified cultures. It is becoming increasingly 
apparent in Britain that there is no fixed majority ethnic culture, nor is there 
a static definition of ‘Britishness’. As Colley (2000) has argued: 


Blood alone does not define our national identity. How can we separate out the 
Celtic, the Roman, the Saxon, the Norman, the Huguenot, the Jewish, the Asian 
and the Caribbean and all the other nations that have come and settled here? 
Why should we want to? It is precisely this rich mix that has made all of us 
what we are today. 


The debate in Britain is clearly dynamic, however, it is not apparent 
whether such developments in deconstructing identity are taking place in 
other European nations or at the EU level where as yet there is only marginal 
recognition of religious minorities. More frequently, terminology in some 
countries remains at the level of immigrant, foreigner and guest worker. 
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Family Structures in Flux 


The notion of diversity and difference, as explained in the section on iden- 
tity, is easily extended to discussions on family life. Although notions of what 
constitutes a ‘black family’ or an ‘immigrant family’ have been prevalent, it 
has become clear that sweeping generalizations about family constructs are 
idealized models which may cause more harm than good (Bernardes, 1985). 
Diverging characteristics highlight the fact that each family unit consists of a 
unique set of structures and processes bound by biography and human 
emotion. In this context, it becomes imperative to look at current family 
models in each European nation of settlement while not ignoring the original 
sociocultural and religious base of many Muslim families. Within a plurality 
of family forms, the statements ‘a traditional X family’ or ‘a typical X family’, 
where X is any ethnicity, nationality or religion, have little relevance, par- 
ticularly when examining dissimilar life chances within and between families 
and across distinct cultural systems (Gittins, 1985: 2). However, for the sake 
of discussion, and before commenting on the changes taking place within 
Muslim family structures, we briefly examine the traditional idealized 
Muslim family model. 

The traditional Muslim family model is of a patriarchal extended family 
consisting of a man, his sons and grandsons together with their wives and 
unmarried daughters, bound by legal, moral and religious parameters based 
on the Islamic family law, or shari’ab.5 In general terms the shari’ah defines 
the basic Islamic ideology governing family structure and the duties of family 
members. According to contemporary family scholars, family structures and 
duties may be conceptualized as: 


Beliefs about gender and age relations ... statements about what a family 
should be are comprised of statements about the roles and behaviour deemed 
appropriate for men, women and children within families and societies 
generally. Religious and legal formulations on sexuality, marriage, and child 
rearing are all based on assumptions about, and definitions of, relations between 
men and women, parents and children ... and ideas around masculinity and 
femininity. (Gittins, 1985: 3-4) 


In Islamic tradition, the family consists of all members related by a direct 
bloodline or marital relationship and does not exclude the idea of the con- 
temporary nuclear family unit. Whether the Muslim family is an extended, 
polygynous or nuclear unit, the obligations of family members are clearly 
defined and their functions within the unit and the space they occupy are 
clearly marked. One principle that underlines all actions taken either as an 
individual or as a collective family unit is that of honour. Every action brings 
either honour or dishonour and a family unit which desires to remain an effec- 
tive part of the community, must conduct itself in an honourable way. In fact, 
family relationships within an Islamic context centre on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of honour, respect and kindness and the article in this issue by Zokaei 
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and Phillips is an in-depth exploration into the importance of altruism within 
Muslim family networks. They have found that despite changes in their family 
networks most Muslims recognize and accept the importance of Islamic altru- 
istic principles in constructing a value-based family and community life. 

In the European context, the process of transformation of the ideal 
Muslim family model continues. As a result of immigration, one immediate 
change has been the distancing of kinship and in-law relations and the settle- 
ment in Europe of predominantly nuclear families (the “European family 
model”). If these new nuclear Muslim households tend to follow majority 
ethnic family models, adopting the majority pattern within one generation 
(European Commission, 1994: 77), then, in the context of Europe, patterns 
of family household organization for all minority ethnic families, including 
Muslim families, will in some way begin to converge. The main features of 
this convergence include: 


e Single family units with one married or cohabiting couple with or 
without children. 

e Fewer children as fertility rates converge with that of the majority popu- 
lation. 

e An increase in one-parent families as divorce rates rise. 

e An increase in cohabitation. 

e An older population living separately with limited support from tra- 
ditional family carers. 

e Growth in single-person households. 


It is apparent that all family structures are subject to a variety of factors that 
lead to modification and change. These factors include the influence of other 
cultures (as is the case with immigrants),° socioeconomic changes, 
urban-rural movements, political and ideological changes and individual 
levels of education and development. Whether we examine the decline of the 
extended family or the ideal model of a Muslim family, it is the ideologies 
underpinning family relationships that establish patterns of behaviour which 
are distinct from one community to another. 

In the European context, ethnic minority family structures may be 
changing according to certain sociocultural factors but it is the religious ethos 
and morality at the basis of all Muslim family relationships which is under 
the most threat. In the next section, we examine some of the changes taking 
place within the European Muslim family. 


Changing Traditions, Changing Roles 
Couple Relationships 


The clash between so-called western and Muslim values is most apparent in 
family structuring around traditional gender roles and nothing invites more 
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curiosity, debate and animosity than the social position of Muslim women. 
Modern social movements such as feminism have set the stage for more choice 
and freedom for women, placing greater expectations on the marriage relation- 
ship. In the transition from institutional to companionship models of marriage 
and couple relationships, preoccupations about equality and intimacy between 
men and women have become heightened. Therefore, in many ethnic major- 
ity European eyes, the hijab has come to symbolize the oppression of women 
and the tyranny of Muslim men. However, as many Muslim feminists will 
point out (Mernissi, 1991; Ahmed, 1992), the hijab has a multifunctional role 
and in contemporary society it can symbolize a woman’s desire to be inde- 
pendent of western fashions as well as being a social, religious and political 
identifier. The hijab can denote both submission and rebellion depending on 
the views of the wearer; however, these views are seldom solicited in the debate 
on female Muslim identity and the religious symbolism of clothing. As Tim- 
merman’s article points out, the history of many Muslim nations is marked by 
the use of women as powerful and positive ideological symbols that also form 
the core of resistance against western cultural ideals. She shows that in many 
Muslim communities and nations the image and social status of women have 
been used by both Islamic political movements and secular nationalism. 
Aside from the hijab as a perceived symbol of oppression, the vilifica- 

tion of Muslim men has been aptly described by a Danish academic: 

You always think that a Middle Eastern man is mistreating his wife and children 

— it’s considered general knowledge. . . . I am happy I am not an ethnic minority 

[Muslim] man in Denmark, it must be so hard if you are a caring father because 


everyone looks at you as someone who is harassing your wife and kids. (Husain 
and O’Brien, 1999: 65) 


While outward appearances and prejudiced stereotyping have led to 
certain prevalent images of Muslim men and women, actual spousal relation- 
ships are based on traditional family roles common to most societies, that of 
the male breadwinner and the female nurturer and child-rearer. Further 
socioeconomic changes, such as the increase in the number of women in the 
workforce and the general empowerment of women, leading to a weakening 
of traditional male roles, have changed the balance of power in many spousal 
relationships. Within Muslim communities in Europe, modifications in the 
gender power balance are also taking place but the sociological reasons are 
different from those of ethnic majority families. Both male and female unem- 
ployment rates are quite high within Muslim communities and this has had 
a direct effect on the power of the husband/father as breadwinner. Therefore, 
to support ‘the weakened husband’, there has been a tendency to cling to tra- 
ditions which in other social circumstances would have been less relevant in 
creating a cohesive family unit. The disempowerment and enabling processes, 
along with the assurance that women can survive economically on their own, 
have led to an increase in the reports of marital separation (Husain and 
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O'Brien, 1999). However, only a limited number of small-scale studies have 
been carried out to investigate the effects of migration, settlement, social 
exclusion and economic disadvantage on spousal relationships and gender 
dynamics within Muslim communities. 


Intergenerational Relationships Another shift in the balance of power that 
has taken place within Muslim family structures is in intergenerational 
relationships. Apart from socioeconomic exclusion and changes in gender 
roles, the parental dyad has been disempowered by a lack of language skills 
that has in effect led to an inversion of the parent-child relationship. Tra- 
ditionally, children have relied on parents both in the home and outside, 
whereas now, due to their command of the local language and a better know- 
ledge of the society in which they have settled, they have become respons- 
ible as translators/interpreters for their parents. In many situations, such as 
at the doctor's, in hospitals or at social services offices, children have not only 
acquired power over their parents but have also become aware of their 
parents’ socioeconomic weaknesses. This intergenerational chasm has also 
affected the deference and respect parents normally expect within the home. 
The decline in power of Muslim fathers, the hidden power of mothers and 
the effects of migration and settlement on Muslim family structures are exam- 
ined by Pels, who studied family life within the Moroccan community in the 
Netherlands. Although the Dutch advocate a more egalitarian model of 
spousal roles and a greater sharing of domestic tasks, she found that in prac- 
tice Dutch families were just as likely as Moroccan families to function within 
the traditional framework of father as breadwinner and mother as nurturer. 
However, she remarks that the familial power of Moroccan Muslim mothers 
remains remarkably strong. 

While all families experience conflict and disputes in intergenerational 
relationships, within a Muslim family structure conflict resolution is often 
centred around the imposition of ‘religious’ values. This has been challenged 
by young people, who question their parents’ commitment to an Islam free 
of local traditions and cultural practices (Husain and O’Brien, in press). In 
fact, the movement of many young people towards a more ‘pure’ or ortho- 
dox form of Islam is based not only in a rejection of their parents’ ‘traditions’ 
but also is based in their social marginalization and economic exclusion from 
mainstream society. In a recent study on Muslim families in Europe (Husain 
and O’Brien, 1999), two respondents in Denmark stated the following: 


Youth who normally go to ... parties are turning to religion and going to the 
mosque. 


The younger generation has gotten a shock in the past few years. They never 
thought they would have problems. They fought with their parents, with their 
own culture, they fought to get their freedom and live like Danes, the shock for 
them has been great. (Husain and O’Brien, 1999: 68) 
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This shock reflects the consistent high unemployment rates among 
Muslim youth, discrimination in the job market, inadequate education and a 
general lack of equal opportunities, whether it is because of their colour, their 
clothing or their name. The types of social problems faced by Muslim youth 
today are those of the ‘socially disadvantaged’ compounded by the “ethnic- 
ity factor’ (Husain and O’Brien, 1999). While, according to some, religion 
does not have the answers to the contemporary social problems faced by 
Muslim children and youth in Europe, the article by Bartels examines an ini- 
tiative in the Netherlands in which one local mosque is successfully working 
with local youth associations in an after-school study programme to assist 
disadvantaged young people of Muslim background. Despite the positive 
results of this programme, she found that the majority Dutch society con- 
tinued to resist initiatives in which religion impinged on the domain of a 
secular state system. 


Other Family Issues While we have chosen to concentrate on a small number 
of changes taking place within Muslim family structures, there are a signifi- 
cant number of issues which are at the forefront of the debate on Muslim 
families. One that stands out and has been the subject of intense debate in all 
Muslim communities is that of the welfare of young women, centred around 
issues of ‘forced’ and ‘arranged’ marriages and their freedom of movement in 
the public domain. Clearly, the growth of a global discourse of women’s 
rights and an increase in general education levels has reduced the cultural 
acceptance of such practices. 

Current data indicate that most ethnic minority communities, and 
Muslim communities in particular, are very youthful (Owen, 1993, 1995). 
Therefore, with an ageing population, and as the nuclear family model 
becomes more prevalent and family space more constrained, it is anticipated 
that there will be an increase in the number of elderly Muslims living alone 
or in need of care. While it is usually assumed that minority families ‘take 
care of their own’, this may no longer be true for future generations and the 
issue of an ageing Muslim population whose specific needs will have to be 
met through social care planning has yet to be addressed in a systematic and 
holistic manner. 

Another significant issue, given the concentration in recent years on the 
rights of the child, is the position of children in the ideal Muslim family 
model. Significantly, however, the Qur’an and the shari’ah have more to say 
about children’s respect towards parents and family elders than on parental 
obligations towards their children. As with Judeo-Christian religions, 
notions of children’s agency and rights are not presented in the religious 
scriptures. Embedded within Islamic family law is the expectation that chil- 
dren will care for their parents throughout their parents’ lives. Similarly, 
parents are responsible for the support and maintenance of children until a 
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daughter is married and a son becomes self-supporting. Age, as is the case in 
most European societies, is not a criterion for child maintenance, although 
clearly adaptation to local and national conditions, particularly in times of 
economic hardship, has taken place. 


Conclusion 


Muslim communities in Europe are in an active process of transformation and 
adaptation to living as a religious minority within secularized and seemingly 
non-religious majority communities. Changes are taking place at various 
levels and Muslims are adapting to the realities of their existence in Europe 
at their own pace and in their own way. The essential factors in this adap- 
tation are the shedding of traditional cultural values, adoption of some con- 
temporary western ideals without compromising religious principles and 
ensuring that socioreligious boundaries of appropriate conduct are main- 
tained. 

At one level Muslim individuals adapt by composing new identities and 
thus creating a self which is more in harmony with the range of experiences 
they have had as migrants and settlers in a new land. At the level of the family, 
structural changes are giving shape to family spaces modified by socioeco- 
nomic conditions. At the communal level, Muslims are becoming politically 
more assertive and are actively taking part in civic society. 

While many Muslim communities are actively engaged in the transform- 
ation of identity and existence, the tendency in the majority ethnic com- 
munities of most European nations is still to represent ‘the Muslim’ as ‘other’ 
with fixed, unchanging and rigid Islamic values. The challenge then for the 
vast majority of secular Europeans is to learn to accommodate and adapt to 
the presence of visibly different and culturally diverse Europeans who use 
religious and ethnic identifiers to compose a self quite distinct from a secular 
European citizen (Colley, 2000). 

In fact, if one examines the ideology of communal living in Islam, it 
becomes apparent that the concept of a welfare state in Europe and the sense 
of community promulgated by Islamic law are in many ways entirely com- 
patible. To create a just and an inclusive social space, aspired to by most 
welfare states, zakat, one of the fundamental pillars’ of Islam, along with the 
concept of sadaqa, is essential in the redistribution of wealth and the elimi- 
nation of poverty (Qur’an, LI: 19).8 Additionally, many Muslim concepts 
which are applied to family relationships, such as that of ihsan, which means 
to treat with mutual kindness, compassion and respect (Abd al ’Ali, 1977), 
ought to be of value to all societies. 

One can conclude that Muslim ethos, spirituality and sense of com- 
munity, along with the socioeconomic potential of Muslims, have a lot to 
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contribute to the future development of European nations. However, it 
appears that some sectors of both majority and minority societies actively 
maintain an oppositional dichotomy and prefer to concentrate on stereotyp- 
ical, essentialized notions of ‘the other”, ‘the Muslim’ and ‘the West’, as well 
as of ‘their culture’ versus ‘our culture’, instead of sharing the path of negoti- 
ation, transformation and adaptation which would enrich all communities, 
both religious and secular. 


Notes 


1 It will be interesting to observe if the recent, highly symbolic, Papal apology for 
the atrocities committed against Muslims by Medieval Crusaders will alter the 
perceptions of contemporary Muslims. 

2 This is the terminology used, at the EU level, to describe people of non-EU nation- 
alities, and often used in reference to the ‘visible’ minorities in Europe. 

3 We would like to emphasize that ‘way of life’ is used only for the sake of discussion 
since our contention is that majority ethnic cultures, like minority ethnic cultures, 
are not fixed but are in fact in a process of change. 

4 Refer to www.number-10.gov.uk for a speech by Linda Colley titled: ‘Britishness 
in the 21st Century’ and to www.labour.org.uk for a speech on ‘Britishness’, ‘Values 
not Institutions Make us British’, made by the British prime minister, Tony Blair, 
on 28 March 2000. 

5 Although one can refer to the shari’ah as a guide to constructing an idealized family 
model, it must be borne in mind that while based on Qur’anic dictates, it is also 
based on recorded pronouncements of Muhammad, and is rooted in traditional 
Arab society. The shari’ah is open to a wide range of interpretations, and has been 
implemented in a variety of ways by different Muslim communities. 

6 In the case of refugees and asylum seekers other factors such as forced exile, perse- 
cution, emotional and psychological trauma all play a significant role in both the 
process of negotiating identity and the transformation of post-migration family 
structures. 

7 The five pillars, which are common to all ideological movements and sects within 
Islam, are shahadat (testimony to the one God), salat (prayer), saum (fasting), zakat 
(charity) and hajj (pilgrimage to Mecca). 

8 Zakat is an obligatory tax on all savings paid, in an Islamic context, to a central 
treasury and is distributed to those who the community decides are needy, while 
sadaga, a voluntary, philanthropic assistance, is for the most part given to the needy 
on an individual-by-individual basis. 
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The Power of the Image 


We appear to be central to the image of Islam among Muslims them- 
selves and also in western perceptions in which Muslim women are 
seen as backward, oppressed and pitiful beings whose status is apparent from 
their veiled appearance. On the other hand, it is quite noticeable how Muslim 
women themselves attach a great deal of importance to what they consider 
proper ‘Islamic dress’. During my fieldwork in Turkey and the Turkish 
community in Belgium,! I observed that although some women often 
confirm western perceptions of the veiled Muslim female, they are generally 
socially conscious and feel united in their mission to contribute towards the 
Islamization of ‘modernity’ (Timmerman, 1995, 1999, 2000). How can these 
contradicting perspectives be reconciled? In order to answer this question, it 
might be useful to approach the position of women in Islam from a historical 
angle, as an expression of a particular form of nationalism. 


A Patriarchal Perspective 


Muslim societies have undergone fundamental social change since the 19th 
century. This has resulted in, among other things, erosion of the mechanisms 
of control and exclusion that restrict women’s participation in society. Egypt 
was the first country in the Arab world to experiment with social change for 
women. In the early 20th century, the visibility and participation of women 
in society increased dramatically (Ahmed, 1992). Yet it was not until 1979 
that any progress was made in the field of family law. New legislation made 
it easier for women to file for divorce, while better protection was provided 
for women separating from their husbands and restrictions were introduced 
on polygamy (Badran, 1991). 

The process of secularization that began in late 19th-century Egypt has 
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had a belated impact on the position of women in their families. For women 
this created an awkward dichotomy between their role as citizens of the 
nation state (watan) and as members of the ummah’ (Badran, 1991: 201). This 
dichotomy between broader social participation by women on the one hand 
and their precarious familial status on the other can also be observed else- 
where in Muslim countries (Kandiyoti, 1997). In Iran, the participation of 
women in public life increased dramatically during the Pahlevi era 
(1926-78).? Reza Shah Pahlevi and his son Muhammed Reza Shah Pahlevi 
wanted to make Iran a ‘modern’ nation, following the example of what 
Atatürk? did for Turkey (Juergensmeyer, 1993). Iranian women achieved suf- 
frage in 1963 (Najmabadi, 1991). Since the commencement of Ba’ath party 
rule in Iraq (1968), large programmes were set up to ‘resocialize’ women. In 
order to make it possible for women to participate efficiently in the estab- 
lishment of the nation great attention was paid to education. In a short period 
of time the educational level of women improved significantly (Joseph, 1991). 
Similarly, the social participation of women in Pakistan experienced a great 
expansion in the Bhutto eraf of the 1970s (Jalal, 1991). 

Despite better social integration, religious family law (the shari’ah), ‘the 
cornerstone of the system of male privilege set up by establishment Islam’ 
(Ahmed, 1992: 242), is more or less intact in most countries of the region. 
Only in 1961 an amendment was introduced in Pakistan to improve the legal 
position of women concerning family affairs. Although the Family Law 
Ordinance of 1961 remained completely in the spirit of the shariah, it 
encountered great opposition from orthodox Islam. Through the amend- 
ments of Zia ul-Haq® in 1979 and 1980, the legal position of women sank 
below 1961 levels (Jalal, 1991). In Iraq, as elsewhere in the Middle East, the 
Ba’ath Party wanted to establish in the first place a strong nation-state and 
had no intention of emancipating women according to western ideological 
models (Joseph, 1991). 

The opposition encountered against any adaptation of Muslim family 
law is partly explained by the fact that marriage constitutes the last bastion 
of official Islam. Most governments in the Middle East cannot afford to 
amend Muslim family law as they depend upon the support of the religious 
establishment (Badran, 1991). Furthermore, the family constitutes one of the 
few areas of relative autonomy in countries where freedom of choice is 
severely restricted by political and economic dependency (Kandiyoti, 1991a). 
Authors such as Fatima Mernissi (1996) argue that the hostility towards 
women, as reflected in the family laws of many Muslim countries, can be 
interpreted as a means of obstructing democracy and diverting attention from 
major social problems such as poverty, unemployment and illiteracy. Also, 
one must not lose sight of the fact that, in the Muslim world-view, the Muslim 
family in general, and a woman’s maternal role in particular, are regarded as 
the ideal for social solidarity (Eickelman and Piscatori, 1996). 
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The one exception in this respect is Turkey. In the course of the 19th and 
early 20th century, the ‘female issue’ was gradually detached from Islam, and 
the emancipation of women was increasingly incorporated into a form of cul- 
tural secular nationalism called Kemalism (Kandiyoti, 1991b). This process 
of reform, instigated by Mustafa Kemal, better known since 1934 as Atatiirk, 
was intended to result in a clean break with Ottoman Islam and its insti- 
tutions. Turkey’s new civil law (1926), which was to a large extent modelled 
on the Swiss civil code, had virtually nothing in common with the shari’ah 
(Magnarella, 1973). 

Although Kemalism strove to improve women’s status in society, most 
attention was still focused on their domestic duties. Kemalism meant to offer 
women a more sophisticated domestic role as ‘modern’ mothers (Duben and 
Behar, 1991), which among other things, required education. According to 
Tekeli (1990), it was certainly not the intention of Kemalism to allow women 
to develop an independent identity through education or to liberate them 
from male domination. “The Republican regime . . . honoured and respected 
the exemplary, distinguished women who were educated and who had a pro- 
fession and practised it without ignoring their traditional duties as support- 
ive wives and good mothers’ (Tekeli, 1990: 150). 

In the Turkish civil code, compared to the shari’ah, the social position of 
women is significantly more favourable. For example, under Turkish law 
only monogamous marriages are allowed and in divorce men and women 
have (almost) the same rights. Nonetheless, several elements in this civil code 
remain in accordance with a traditional Islamic world-view. The family, and 
not the individual, is seen as the cornerstone of society and men are seen as 
the head of the family and responsible for its economic well-being (Okman- 
Fisek, 1993; Abadan-Unat, 1990). According to Tekeli (1995), marriage as an 
institution is still completely dominated by traditional Islamic values that 
regulate the relationship between men and women. Marriage today is 
regarded at all levels of Turkish society as an institution that allows women 
the optimal conditions to fulfil their gender role, while unmarried and child- 
less women are seen as deficient (Culpan and Marzotto, 1982). Marriage was, 
and still is, considered an inevitable stage in the life-course of individuals in 
urban areas, as it is throughout Turkey (Duben and Behar, 1991). In general 
terms, one could say that in Muslim societies, despite women’s greater par- 
ticipation in society, the core of the patriarchal system remains intact. 


Gender and Nationalism 
The family is often regarded as a microcosm of the ideal moral order. As such, 


it can have important symbolic value to a nation. The family provides the 
perfect environment for men and women to fulfil their ‘natural’ roles, 
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whereby women are seen as the “mothers of the nation”. In the same context, 
one notices that to honour the traditional domestic and familial role of 
women is often equated with retaining one’s ‘authentic’ ethnic identity (Eick- 
elman and Piscatori, 1996). The significance that is attributed to cultural 
symbols as markers of the ethnic group diverges for the two sexes. Generally 
speaking, men can change and yet retain their authenticity, while the burden 
of continuity is placed upon women. The scrutiny of their behaviour is rarely 
proportional to the degree of integration and participation that they enjoy in 
society. As Delaney (1995: 190) puts it: ‘Women may symbolise the nation, 
but men represent it.’ It is up to women to keep intact the honour of the 
family, and in particular its sexual honour. Occasionally, female sexuality may 
even become an issue of national importance, whereby the purity of the 
nation’s women is identified with the purity of the nation itself, as for 
example in Iran under the reign of Khomeini, while conversely, one often sees 
that the women of ‘the enemy’ are portrayed as promiscuous individuals 
(Nagel, 1998). In other words, there is clearly a link between nationalism and 
gender. 

Also according to Delaney (1995), nationalist discourses are inherently 
gendered discourses. Due to the symbolic association between women and 
the nation, women constitute the very basis of national identity. In Turkey, 
for example, the symbolism of ‘mother and father’ is central to the images 
associated with the concept of the nation-state. The notions of ‘Father State’ 
(Devlet Baba) and ‘Motherland’ (Anavatan) were already used during the 
Ottoman Empire. Devlet Baba embodies Ottoman rule; a rule that is patri- 
archal and paternalistic, while Anavatan symbolizes the ‘seedbed’ of society, 
the land that is controlled by the state. Atatiirk used these notions to define 
the nationalism that would shape the new nation, namely the Turkish Repub- 
lic. The talent for using familiar folklore and traditions in legitimizing his 
quest for change was fundamental to Atatiirk’s success. In order to attain his 
goal, the creation of a modern, secular, western-inspired nation-state, he 
made use of concepts that were perceived as entirely ‘natural’ by traditional 
sectors of society, namely procreation and gender differentiation. The differ- 
ence between men and women is seen as belonging to the natural order 
(Yanagisako and Delaney, 1995). Men are within a traditional Islamic context, 
associated with Divine creativity in their procreative function, and are thus 
able to take part in His power and authority (Delaney, 1995). 

Atatürk used the imagery of the family to enhance people's feelings of 
loyalty to and responsibility for the abstract notion of the nation-state. He 
called upon them to defend the Motherland that was being prostituted under 
capitulation, as he described it, and that had been disfigured by the division 
of its territory by the Allies. Atatürk also identified the Motherland with his 
own mother. The power of this imagery was immense, as the Turkish national- 
ist discourse represented the nation-state as a sacrosanct union between Father 
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State and the Motherland: ‘Peasants did not have to understand the idea of a 
nation-state to be motivated to protect their own threatened soil if it was 
understood as their mother who was being raped and sold into captivity’ 
(Delaney, 1995: 186). The rhetoric of kinship thus became a means of legit- 
imizing the new national identity. Mustafa Kemal called himself Atatiirk, 
meaning ‘father of the Turks’, so that in effect he became the ‘Father of the 
State’. Gellner (1994) points out that a nationalist discourse often uses frames 
of reference that are more familiar to ‘earlier’ forms of social organization. It 
is as if the ‘new’ concept of state has to be legitimated by associating it with 
the ‘old’ social unity that was mainly based on kinship: ‘a “nationalist” ... 
needs a politically protected Gesellschaft, though he talks of it in the idiom of 
a spontaneously engendered Gemeinschaft’ (Gellner, 1994: 107). 


Islamism,” a Form of Nationalism 


The centralization of the nation-states that emerged after the decolonization 
of the Middle East and their participation in the world economy fundamen- 
tally changed the structure of Muslim societies. In the new urban context, 
‘folk’ Islam lost much of its significance (Lindholm, 1998). The function that 
Islam might have for the rural population and for the bourgeoisie is, accord- 
ing to Gellner (1994: 19), quite different: ‘if the prosperous bourgeoisie 
looked to scripturalism for a confirmation of its comfortable lifestyle, the 
lower orders looked to more ecstatic religion for an escape from their own 
miserable condition’. The newly urbanized masses tried to adapt to city life 
by practising a “rule-oriented” rather than a ‘saint-invoking’ style of religion. 
Orthodox Islam, which used to be a privilege of the cultural elite at the centre 
of society, now came to dominate society as a whole. High Islam’ is geared 
to an anonymous, mobile society (Gellner, 1994). It is this form of Islam that 
has been coopted by Islamism. 

In Egypt, the phenomenon of ‘Islamism’ was first established in Cairo 
with the foundation of the Muslim Brotherhood (Ikhwan-al-Muslimoun) by 
Hasan al-Banna (1928) (Badran, 1991; Juergensmeyer, 1993). According to 
Islamism a just society can only be realized on the basis of an authentic, more 
fundamental form of Islam. In the 1940s, due to the Palestinian issue, support 
for the Muslim Brotherhood increased dramatically. During the Nasser 
regime of the 1960s, the activities of the Muslim Brotherhood were curbed 
and some were declared illegal. To the contrary, under Sadat the Muslim 
Brotherhood, whose influence was still growing, were encouraged to estab- 
lish more activities, especially in the universities, where their activism was 
approved as an instrument for fighting emerging leftist and communist 
ideologies. At that time, Islamist discourse, as articulated by the Muslim 
Brotherhood, was the only available medium for dissidents to express their 
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opinions against the state (Juergensmeyer, 1993). According to Kandiyoti 
(1991a), Islamism can be seen as an instrument for common people to express `` 
their alienation from westernized elites with political power. Israel's victory 
in the 1967 war consolidated the influence of Islamism in Egypt and the rest 
of the Middle East (MacLeod, 1992). As the Nasser regime had been unable 
to fulfil its socioeconomic promises, large groups of the population felt frus- 
trated with the government. In this context the message of social justice 
brought by the Islamists was very appealing. The urban lower middle classes 
were especially impressed by the activism of the Muslim Brotherhood, who 
were able to meet their needs effectively in several ways. Besides giving them 
several material benefits that were helpful to survive day-to-day life, the 
Muslim Brotherhood provided them with a sociopolitical programme with 
which they could easily identify (Ahmed, 1992). 

The new ideology of a politicized Islam also caught on in Turkey, but 
was only translated into modern political terms with the setting up in 1970 
of Milli Nizam Partisi (Party of National Order), under the leadership of 
Necmettin Erbakan. After the military coup of 1971 the party was closed 
down on the basis of using religion for political aims. In 1973, the party was 
re-established, under the name of Milli Selamet Partisi (Party of National Sal- 
vation) (Onis, 1997). After the 1980 military coup, the party was closed down 
again and, in 1983, emerged again as the Refah Partisi (Welfare Party). A 
turning point in this party’s evolution into a large political movement were 
the municipal elections of 1994, where it succeeded in conquering the two 
most important and largest cities: Istanbul and Ankara. Refah Partisi’s success 
was further consolidated with the national elections of 1995, when it became 
the largest party with a total of 21.4 percent of the votes. In January 1998, the 
Refah Partisi was closed down by the Constitutional Court and Necmettin 
Erbakan lost his political rights for a period of five years. Immediately after- 
wards the members of the ex-Refah Partisi established the Fazilet Partisi 
(Virtue Party). The Fazilet Partisi is still one of the largest political parties in 
present-day Turkey. 

Onis (1997) explains the success of Islamism in the context of an inten- 
sive process of globalization in the economic and cultural domains. In con- 
sequence, as the secular nation-state loses authority, Islamism begins to fill 
the political vacuum. This global tendency creates a paradox: on the one hand, 
people expect, because of the greater socioeconomic uncertainties, more from 
the nation-state, while on the other hand, the nation-state loses its capacity 
for meeting these demands. Islamism also serves to improve the quality of life 
in urban areas. Following this ideology, a better quality of life can only be 
established by purifying Islam of its ‘non-Islamic’ elements. Islamism has a 
lot of support among young people of the new middle class, more specific- 
ally the urban lower middle class with a rural background. Ahmed (1992) 
describes these young people as follows: 
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They are educationally and professionally upwardly mobile ... and are 
confronting bewildering, anonymous, cosmopolitan city life for the first time, 
a city life in which vivid inequalities, consumerism and materialism, foreign 
mores, and unscrupulous business practices linked to foreign presence, whether 
Western or Arab, are glaringly apparent. (Ahmed, 1992: 222-3) 


Because of their traditional socialization in a rural setting, the values 
expressed by Islamist movements are more familiar than those of the city. 
Affiliation with Islamism provides a familiar crutch, grounding their exist- 
ence and offering the possibility of belonging ‘again’ to a community in a dis- 
orienting urban world (Ahmed, 1992). 

Islamist movements are avid promoters of patriarchal principles. Thus, 
the mosque takes on new significance for Muslim men in search of a relegit- 
imization of their male authority, providing an Islamist frame of reference 
that reaffirms their dominant social position (Badran, 1991). Yet Islamism is 
not opposed to women actively participating in the public domain as long as 
this does not interfere with their role within the family. Islamism also attaches 
importance to the education of women, so that they can fulfil their role as 
wives and mothers more efficiently. As mothers, they also fulfil a key role in 
passing on Islamic tradition. Moreover, according to Islamism, women are 
most suited to embodying Islamic authenticity (Kandiyoti, 1995). 

While Islamists aspire for a global ummah, it is very unlikely that they 
will be able to blur the boundaries of nation-states, especially because intra- 
Islamic rivalries between the states are too great (Halliday, 1996). Although 
the basic principles of Islam are incompatible with ethno-nationalism, 
Islamism may be regarded as an alternative nationalist ideology that has little 
in common with traditional popular Islam (Eickelman and Piscatori, 1996). 
Much like secular nationalism, Islamism has succeeded in offering a new self- 
image to people who were no longer able to identify with a position in their 
native village, lineage, clan or tribe. For many Muslims, Islamism fulfils the 
role of an ‘authentic’ nationalism that is, moreover, suitable to the demands 
of modern society (Gellner, 1994). 


The Veil: A Symbol with Many Meanings 


Although most people would agree that Islam plays a significant role in the 
relationship between gender and politics in Muslim societies, there is little 
agreement on its impact on the position of women: 


Conservatives have used the Qur'an, the hadith? and the lives of prominent 
women in the early period of Muslim history as sources to confirm that existing 
gender asymmetries are divinely ordained, while feminists have discerned 
possibilities for a more progressive politics of gender based on egalitarian ideals 
of early Islam. (Kandiyoti, 1997: 185) 
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This pattern again clearly demonstrates that, in Muslim countries, Islam 
offers the only legitimate framework for debating the social position of 
women. Á recent tendency has emerged for secular feminists in Muslim 
countries to start from a Muslim perspective, more specifically in the context 
of the ethical message of Islam, in advocating equality between husband and 
wife (Fawzi El-Solh and Mabro, 1995). 

As I have already pointed out, women are central to the social and moral 
order in the Middle East. Women appear to be the perfect embodiment of the 
dignity and authenticity of the Islamic nation. This carries with it a great 
responsibility, as any immoral or indecent behaviour on the part of women 
is seen to reflect badly on society. In Iran during the 1970s, for example, the 
overly westernized woman was regarded as the source of all social strife. She 
was seen as the incarnation of corrupt, decadent, western culture: 


She was identified with a woman who wore “too much’ make-up, ‘too short’ a 
skirt, ‘too tight’ a pair of pants, ‘too low-cut’ a shirt, who was ‘too loose’ in her 
relations with men, who laughed ‘too loudly’, who smoked in public. 
(Najmabadi, 1991: 65) 


In Pakistan, under the rule of Zia ul-Haq, women were also portrayed as the 
source and the cause of all corruption. According to Zia ul-Haq, women who 
worked outside the home were to blame for lax morals, the disintegration of 
the family and declining social values (Jalal, 1991). 

On the other hand, western images of women’s place in Muslim societies 
have been very negative indeed for several decades: they are regarded as 
stupid, repressed and pitiful. Clearly, this interest in the precarious position 
of women in Muslim societies should in part be seen as an instrument for 
justifying European colonialism and western hegemony. In the Muslim coun- 
tries of the Middle East this has resulted in a closer association between 
feminism and western cultural imperialism, which in turn has made femin- 
ism in this region culturally suspect (Kandiyoti, 1991a). Women’s clothing, 
particularly the veil, has played a central role in this debate. For example, 
Qassim Amin’s book, The Liberation of the Female, which was published in 
Cairo in 1899, caused quite a stir. According to Ahmed (1992), the con- 
troversy was not so much due to Amin’s plea for women to discard the veil 
but to the contempt for Islamic Egyptian culture that was apparent from his 
work. His standpoint confirmed the colonial view of the veil as a symbol of 
repression: ‘Amin’s book represents the articulation in native voice of the col- 
onial thesis of inferiority of the native and Muslim and the superiority of the 
European’ (Ahmed, 1992: 162). With this book, Amin also voiced the ideas 
of many ‘secular’ nationalist men. To them, the veil has a symbolic value that 
embodies the ‘backwardness’ of their society and therefore tarnishes their 
own ‘modern’ image (Ahmed, 1992). 

In Turkey, there is earlier evidence of such a negative view on veiled 
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women. As early as the beginning of the 20th century, women were for the 
first time appearing in public without a veil. But the real turnabout came with 
the Turkish War of Independence (1920-3), in which women actively par- 
ticipated. During the republican era (1923-46) the veil and carsaf? were 
officially replaced with western attire. ‘Islamic’ dress (in this case it referred 
to covering the head with a headscarf) was banned from public institutions 
and buildings. Gradually, the veil lost all political significance. 

More recently, Islamist movements, in opposition to colonial and 
western positions regarding Muslim women, have used the veil as a symbol 
of the dignity and validity of Islamic values and traditions, despite the fact 
that, as Mernissi (1983) states, the interpretation of verse 35 of sura 33 (a 
revelation concerning the hijab), that legitimizes the wearing of the veil, is 
not at all obvious. At a more general level, however, women and the notion 
of family have become the source of Muslim identity and the area par excel- 
lence of cultural resistance. In other words, western discourse itself has given 
new significance to the veil and thus created the right conditions for it to 
become a ‘symbol of resistance’ (Ahmed, 1992: 164). 

In Egypt, for example, the veil was reintroduced in the 1970s. It was initi- 
ally worn by university students in large cities, especially women reading 
applied and medical sciences who represented the core of a new tide of 
Islamism (Badran, 1991). The phenomenon soon spread among broader seg- 
ments of the population. In Turkey, the first ‘headscarf incident’ occurred in 
1968 when Neslihan Bulayci became the first student to wear a headscarf on 
campus. Later they became increasingly common at university, until in 1998 
when the vice-chancellor of Istanbul Universitesi issued a circular letter for- 
mally banning the wearing of a headscarf. The ban provoked a fierce 
response, including a lot of demonstrations. Lifting the ban on veils, both at 
university and in other public buildings, has now become one of the main 
objectives of Fazilet Partisi’s platform. 

According to Islam, Muslim women’s dress must, among other things, 
be sober and not seductive. One notices that the new style of clothing of 
young urban Islamist women differs both from western attire and from tra- 
ditional rural Islamic dress that is common in their society. Often it is an 
amalgamation of the two. The ‘Islamist dress’ of young urban women may 
be regarded as a uniform symbolizing a transition: 


Far from indicating that the wearers remain fixed in the world of tradition and 
the past ... Islamic is the uniform of arrival, signalling entrance into, and 
determination to move forward in, modernity. (Ahmed, 1992: 225) 


Although ‘Islamist dress’ is dependent on regional fashions, it implies at 
least the covering of the head, in a way that is mostly considered ‘fashion- 
able’, which in this case means it is different from the local ‘traditional/rural’ 
way of covering of the head. The veil also offers practical benefits to women: 
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it is cheaper than western clothing and it protects women against male harass- 
ment. Moreover, it gives young women a greater degree of social freedom: it 
makes it easier for them to interact with male colleagues or fellow students 
without being branded as an ‘immoral’ person. Through this style of dress, 
they are able to claim their own legitimate place in society outside the con- 
fines of the family. Women also use the headscarf as a means to enter, without 
recriminations, into the public domain (Ask and Tjomsland, 1998). 


Conclusion 


Women are often at the centre of nationalist discourses in Muslim societies. 
They are used to symbolize both progressive aspirations of the secular elite 
and cultural authenticity expressed in Islamic terms. As such, they are central 
to secular as well as religious nationalism. The impact of western images on 
the creation of women as symbols of authenticity and cultural resistance 
within Islamic discourses is apparent. Western views, including those regard- 
ing women, are often considered to be politically or culturally suspect. 
Examples from women’s ‘own’ Islamic traditions, such as the stories of 
Fatima! and Aisha,"! are more familiar to them and therefore more useful to 
guide their life. In Islamism, women are regarded as the embodiment of 
Islamic originality and as such they have great symbolic value in distin- 
guishing Muslim society from the West. This conceptual framework has 
created opportunities for women to acquire a more positive and esteemed 
sociocultural and political identity. From this perspective, we find the 
enthusiasm and dynamism of many Muslim women quite understandable. 


Notes 


1 I conducted my fieldwork in Turkey and the Turkish migrant community between 
1989 and 1996, in the context of my doctoral research on the social-cultural praxis 
and ethnicity among young Turkish girls. 

2 This includes the reign of Reza Shah Pahlevi and his son Muhammed Reza Shah. 
In 1941 Muhammed Reza Shah (1919-80) ascended the throne after the British 
and Russians deposed his father (1877-1944) suspecting him of German sympa- 
thies. He fled the country briefly in 1953 during an uprising but was reinstated, 
due in part to the support of the USA. Iran's great petroleum wealth allowed the 
Shah to institute far-reaching economic and social reforms. He was bitterly 
opposed, however, by orthodox Muslims, who resented his modernizing policies, 
and by liberals and leftists, who accused him of maintaining a brutal police state. 
Revolution broke out in the autumn 1978, and on 5 January 1979 the Shah fled 
the country and died in exile in Egypt. 
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3 Atatiirk was originally known as Mustafa Kemal (1881-1938). He was an army 
officer who took part (1908) in the Young Turk movement, distinguished himself 
in the First World War, and, after the collapse of Ottoman power, founded the 
Turkish Nationalist Party. With the Allies controlling the government at Constan- 
tinople (Istanbul), he set up a rival government at Ankara. He expelled the Greeks, 
who were occupying Anatolia (1921-2), abolished the sultanate (1922) and forced 
the European powers to recognize the Turkish Republic (1923). He ruled for 15 
years as a virtual dictator. He instituted widespread internal reforms in his efforts 
to westernize his nation; those changes included abolishing the caliphate (1924), 
which in effect disestablished Islam. 

Zulfikar Ali Bhutto (1928-79) was president (1971-3) and prime minister 
(1973-77) of Pakistan. He came to power after Pakistan’s defeat in civil war leading 
to the creation of the state of Bangladesh. He was overthrown (1977), tried for 
state crimes and executed (1979). 

Muhammed Zia ul-Haq (1924-88) was president of Pakistan from 1978 to 1988. 
Despite an undistinguished career, he rose to the rank of general and was promoted 
to major general (1972). Prime Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto in 1976 passed over 
more senior officers and named him chief of staff, reportedly because of his lack 
of political ambition. In 1977, however, Zia ul-Haq led a coup, overthrew Bhutto, 
and placed him under house arrest. Ruling first as martial-law administrator, he 
assumed the presidency in 1978 and subsequently had Bhutto charged, convicted 
and executed for murder (1979). He reinstated civilian government in 1985 but 
dissolved it again in May 1988. He died in a plane crash in eastern Pakistan on 17 
August 1988. 

Esman and Rabinovich (1988: 3) consider the Middle East: ‘from Iran in the east 
through Turkey, the Fertile Crescent, and the Arabian Peninsula, to Egypt in the 
west and the Sudan in the South’. In several publications also Pakistan is 
considered to be part of the Middle East, for example by Kandiyoti (1991a, 1995). 
According to www.encyclopedia.com: ‘Middle East applies to a region that 
includes South West Asia and part of North Africa, lying West of Afghanistan, 
Pakistan and India. It includes the Asian part of Turkey, Syria, Israel, Jordan, Iraq, 
Iran, Lebanon, the countries of the Arabian peninsula, that is, Saudi Arabia, 
Yemen, Oman, Bahrain, Kuwait, Egypt and Libya. The term Middle East is also 
sometimes used in a cultural sense for that part of the world predominantly Islamic 
in culture, in which case Afghanistan, Pakistan, and the remaining countries of 
North Africa are included’. 

By ‘Islamism’ or ‘Islamist’ I mean the instrumentalization of Islam for political 
aims. 

8 The hadith are the words, the actions and the tacit endorsements of the Prophet, 
as reported by those close to him and were passed down orally through a chain of 
transmitters before being written. Several versions exist, some of which are 
considered more ‘authentic’ than others. 

A carsaf is a baggy cloth that women wear as a coat to cover themselves 
completely, sometimes the face and hands are not covered by it. 

10 Fatima was the daughter of the Prophet Muhammad. 

11 Aisha was one of the wives of the Prophet Muhammad. 
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here are an estimated 15 million Muslims in Europe, constituting one of 

the largest, and religiously most active, minorities on the continent 
(Abedin and Sardar, 1995). Nielsen (1995: 1) states about this presence that 
“in one or another part of continental Europe probably this goes as far back 
in time as historical Islam’. At the beginning of the 21st century, significant 
and sizeable Muslim communities are settled in Europe and the level and 
nature of Muslim integration with these European societies reflects their 
experiences as well as the perceptions which both minority and majority 
communities share. However, the presence of Muslims in Europe is testing 
the notions and principles of liberal pluralism in European societies. 

The willingness and capacity of liberal? European societies to accommo- 
date the presence of Muslims on the basis of difference have become especi- 
ally challenging. Parekh (1998) aptly illustrates the nature and level of 
accommodation of Muslims in European societies when he states “that no 
society can ever ensure full equality to all its cultural minorities” (Parekh, 
1998: 411). The inevitable social and cultural impact of inequality within this 
majority/minority dichotomy is what determines the nature and basis of 
minority integration. Such an unequal dichotomy gives rise to and reinforces 
a confrontational relationship between minorities and the dominant main- 
stream communities of their adopted countries. The presence of Muslims in 
Europe needs to be viewed in this confrontational contextual framework. 

The focus of this article is on the British dimension of the Muslim pres- 
ence in Europe. The attitudes of Muslims to the British state and society are 
a reflection of their historic and contemporary experiences, which addition- 
ally provide the framework for religious, social and political activism in a 
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British context. While the religious and social mobilization of British 
Muslims does not necessarily manifest an Islamic homogeneity at all levels of 
their collective existence, the British state and society have been preoccupied 
with a collective Muslim existence attributed with a homogeneous religious 
identity. These assumptions of conformity reinforce mutual mistrust, cre- 
ating dilemmas about Muslim values, religious and cultural beliefs faced by 
both Muslims and British society. 

The issues faced and experienced by minorities in general, and Muslims 
in particular, pose serious challenges to British Muslim communities. These 
challenges primarily concern levels of public accommodation and recog- 
nition, as well as the acceptance of Muslim social and religious values by a 
seemingly irreligious and secular Britain. Muslims are considered, by some 
at least, to be an alien minority, with social and cultural values and belief 
systems diametrically opposed to those of the West. 

This view is exemplified by the intensity of criticism by British intellec- 
tuals and public figures, such as Conor Cruise O’Brien and the former Con- 
servative government minister John Patten of the Muslim reaction to the 
publication of Salman Rushdie's Satanic Verses. Yasmin Alibhai Brown (1998) 
points to Conor Cruise O’Brien’s comments in this context, who wrote, at 
the height of the Rushdie affair, ‘that Muslim society looks profoundly repul- 
sive, because it is repulsive from the point of Western post enlightenment 
values’ (Alibhai Brown, 1998: 124). She adds that the battle of values is fought 
most fiercely when Islam is confronted, as in this case, by the West. 

Consequently, both societal and state attitudes towards Muslims and 
Islam become very important, especially when viewed and evaluated in the 
broad context of historic experiences. This historical context has a significant 
impact on the attitudes of the white ethnic majority — in other words, the 
dominant societal mainstream. In this respect, an important aspect to con- 
sider would be the basic attitudes and beliefs that the dominant societal main- 
stream possesses about its own social, cultural and political values. These 
values are enforced on those who are part of this mainstream, both directly 
and indirectly, with the objective of achieving conformity and social equilib- 
rium. In a Parsonian construction of societal solidarity, or “social system’, 
therefore, this would require Muslim minorities to go beyond what Parsons 
calls ‘loyalty’ in order to achieve integration and adjustment within British 
mainstream society (Parsons, 1970). 

The process of adjustment and accommodation is somewhat problematic 
for a minority such as the Muslims in Britain. Essentially, the majority/minor- 
ity relationship is one of power and hegemony, which the dominant main- 
stream seeks to assert without much regard to the values, culture and identity 
of minority populations. Naturally, the consequences of such a social environ- 
ment create a stifling and threatening climate for minorities. Siddique’s 
account of Muslims in Bradford reflects this when he states that: 
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There is a great deal of suspicion, perhaps even conflict, in the minds of both 
non-Muslims and Muslims of Bradford over the values each appear to hold 
sacred, and which each side is prepared to defend tooth and nail. (Siddique, 
1993: 30) 


The conclusions reached by the Commission on British Muslims and 
Islamophobia in their report, Islamophobia: A Challenge for Us All, have a 
poignant relevance. The report states that: 


The UK government's official stance is one of inclusion, and to enable minori- 
ties such as the Muslims to participate freely and fully in the economic, social 
and public life of the nation, while still being able to maintain their own culture, 
traditions, language and values. (Runnymede Trust, 1997: 1) 


It goes on to say, however, that: 


In practice it is not always easy for Muslim citizens of the United Kingdom 
both to participate freely and fully in the economic, social and public life of the 
nation, and at the same time to take a full part in their religious and cultural 
traditions to which they belong. (Runnymede Trust, 1997: 1) 


Muslims in Britain, particularly in recent times, have gained prominence 
in social, cultural and political spheres. The election of a Muslim to the House 
of Commons and the appointment of another to the House of Lords stand 
out as examples. A central factor in Muslim activism during the past two 
decades has been the Muslim reaction to both the real and perceived indiffer- 
ence, and at times contempt, expressed by British mainstream society towards 
them and their way of life. While this derisory attitude is visible at all levels, 
the Rushdie affair in fact encapsulates and exemplifies mainstream society's 
attitudes towards Muslims. Until fairly recently, the British state was not 
really sensitive to its Muslim citizens, other than in recognizing their place 
within a broad multicultural paradigm. Nevertheless, Muslim mobilization 
has gained a measure of accommodation, particularly with the election of a 
Labour government in 1997. For example, after many years of campaigning, 
a private Muslim school in the London Borough of Brent was recognized for 
state-aided education in January 1998. As Dwyer and Meyer (1995) observe, 
the struggle for state recognition of Muslim schools has gone on for some 
time, and may well prove to be significant for future developments. 


The British Muslim Community 


Muslims in Britain are not a monolithic community, but reflect the linguis- 
tic, cultural and racial diversity of their origins. The majority, however, are 
of South Asian origin and their presence in Britain is primarily a consequence 
of their role in the economic reconstruction of postwar Britain. Their social 
and political mobilization has centred on religious, social and cultural issues, 
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which they face as a minority. Anwar (cited in Goulbourne, 1998) contends 
that out of all the issues which confront Muslims in Britain, education 
invokes the most passion, gets the strongest reaction and the widest public- 
ity. However, as Sardar stated at the time of the Kosovo crisis about Muslim 
pragmatism: 


Muslims in Britain and elsewhere in Europe have been deliberately following a 
quiet, two pronged strategy, first the community has mobilised enormous relief 
effort and secondly it is silently lobbying for NATO to send ground troops to 
Kosovo. (Sardar, 1999b: 12) 


This does not mean, however, that Muslims are willing to compromise 
on strongly held religious, cultural and social values, and concerted actions 
are taken periodically at both local and national levels to assert and reassert 
religious and social boundaries. This is amply reflected, for example, in the 
opposition of some Muslim groups to the abolition of Section 28, relating to 
the presentation of material about homosexuality in schools. On this issue 
Muslim organizations have joined forces with Christian and Jewish groups 
to put pressure on the government not to abolish Section 28. 

Most Muslim parents would not be satisfied with such “weak guidelines” 
for a compromise on the teaching of homosexual relationships as a legalized 
part of sex education. Iqbal Sacranie (2000), the secretary general of the 
Muslim Council of Britain, has accused the government of consulting with 
only a small number of Christian leaders and ignoring the fears of many 
Muslim parents, along with those who believe in traditional family values. 
The subject of Section 28 therefore is bound to raise tensions between the 
British state and Muslim community. Thus the nature and level of resistance 
by Muslims, to what they might regard to be against their beliefs and values, 
give rise to an adversarial relationship at both the formal, that is insti- 
tutionalized, level, and at the informal, societal level. This conflictual position 
cannot be explained in isolation or solely within the context of post-Second 
World War Muslim settlement. Both historic and contemporary experiences 
and knowledge shape Muslims” view of British culture and society and vice 
versa. 


The Historic Context and its Contemporary Implications 


Broad historic dimensions, particularly in the context of the colonial past, are 
important starting points for making sense of the settlement of Muslims in 
Britain. In fact, it is these historic dimensions, experiences and perceptions that 
have left an imprint on how minority communities are seen in Britain. Indeed, 
in the wider context of the West, it is the historic interactions of the colonial 
period that still influence European attitudes towards non-Europeans. In his 
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book Orientalism, Edward Said (1995) addresses the interaction of Islam, 
Europe, colonialism and Christianity, and argues that “for Europe Islam was 
a lasting trauma” (Said, 1995: 59). In other words, Said articulates an analysis 
of contrasting civilizations, values and perceptions which continue to endure. 

The importance of this analysis, in the context of this discussion, is the 
residual influence of history and colonial experiences, both at formal and 
informal levels, on a postcolonial societal mainstream. Conscious and sub- 
conscious historical perceptions, and their influence on mutual experiences 
and attitudes, are perhaps underestimated. The influence of shared percep- 
tions, both at the level of policy-making as well as at the level of the general 
populace, creates in my opinion a broad social, cultural and political environ- 
ment within which Muslim minorities operate in Britain. If we accept Said’s 
argument about western discourses on colonized people, and the notion of a 
‘good’ and ‘bad’ Orient (Said, 1995: 99) (of which the Muslims in general 
comprise the latter), it is not difficult to appreciate the lingering attitudinal 
environment that such a perception would leave in the mainstream: British 
consciousness. 

In the contemporary context, and in a socially and politically polarized 
global environment, Islam is merely tolerated by the West, rather than 
accepted as an equal partner. Because Islam and its adherents do not measure 
up to the progressive and liberal values and expectations of the West, there is 
a reluctance to accord a level of respect and accommodation to Islam and 
Muslims, who are perceived to be ‘unenlightened and unsophisticated’ (Run- 
nymede Trust, 1997: 6). From the beginning Islam has been generally por- 
trayed by Europeans as ‘barbaric, degenerate, tyrannical and violent’ (Miles, 
1989: 18) and Muhammad, the prophet of Islam, has been referred to as an 
impostor, hence justifying from the outset a Christian hostility rooted in 
Islam being seen as: 


... [the] negation of Christianity, Muhammad as an impostor, an evil sensual- 
ist, an anti-Christ in alliance with the devil, the Islamic world was seen as anti- 
Europe, and was held in suspicion. (Miles, 1989: 19) 


These attitudes and perceptions about Islam continue to be echoed in the 
West today. The theory of a ‘clash of civilizations’, advanced by Huntington 
(1993), exemplifies these attitudes by claiming that the West and its cultures 
are under threat, particularly from the Islamic and Confucian civilizations. 
He argues that religion provides a basis for identity and a commitment that 
transcends national boundaries, thus Muslims and Islam pose a threat which 
is still valid after 1400 years. Huntington argues that this centuries-old con- 
flict is not likely to decline, and implies, therefore, that the West needs to 
tackle this problem, especially at a period in history when the West has the 
power to succeed. 

Although Said regards Huntington’s theory of a clash of civilizations as 
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‘preposterous’, he concedes that Huntington, and those like him, have a 
‘good deal of their hold on the public consciousness’ (Said, 1995: 349). It 
would follow, therefore, that the general public has some knowledge of the 
discourses of what Parekh (1998) calls ‘difference’ which are being advanced 
regarding non-European cultures, values and civilizations, especially within 
the context of the social, religious and cultural diversity of contemporary 
liberal British society. 

Dalrymple’s (1998) query — can a liberal society tolerate eastern cultures? 
— exemplifies the dilemma of a plural society. He suggests that a liberal society 
should be capable of accommodating diverse beliefs, cultures and ways of life. 
Instead, it insists that its own beliefs must remain unequivocally paramount. 
Dalrymple also refers to the clash of cultures, for example regarding arranged 
marriages, and appears to be concerned about the limits and boundaries of 
tolerance accorded to values and beliefs of non-British cultures. Though quite 
rightly unsympathetic to forced marriages, Dalrymple challenges and ques- 
tions South Asian values because he judges them to be incompatible with the 
British way of life. As an example, he cites the agitation of South Asians 
against the film Bhaji on the Beach, because the film exposed incompatible 
‘aspects’ of South Asian culture. However, the turmoil associated with social 
and cultural change and the challenges to beliefs and values experienced by 
religious minorities in Britain are conveniently ignored. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Salman Rushdie’s vilification of Islam 
found him unconditional support from both the British intellectual and 
political establishment. He became a martyr in the cause for values that are 
dear to the West. For Rushdie’s supporters, his right to be offensive about 
Islam was consistent with his freedom of expression. It was the Muslims in 
Britain and elsewhere who missed the point. For Muslims the implications of 
the Rushdie affair were clear — it was Muslims who had much to learn from 
Britain and its values. 

Akhtar (1989) echoes Muslim sentiments over Salman Rushdie’s book and 
considers the Satanic Verses as the ‘worst brand of orientalist sentiment, for 
which the term “prejudice” is decidedly lenient’ (Akhtar, 1989: 8). The Satanic 
Verses episode convinced British Muslims that western societies were not 
interested in understanding why they were so deeply offended by its publi- 
cation. Rather, the political establishment went so far as to inform Muslims 
that they lived in a civilized society and should behave accordingly by follow- 
ing its norms and expectations. As Modood (1993) points out, it is not always 
easy from a position of political inequality to learn from a culture which in its 
hegemonic arrogance all too readily sees non-European cultures, not least 
religions, as relics of primitivism. Modood’s quite incisive analysis is ampli- 
fied further by arguments advanced by Sardar (1999b) in a discussion with 
Worsthorne on racism which draws on the adversarial processes that arise out 
of western or European discourses on non-western peoples and their cultures. 
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Worsthorne (Sardar, 1999b), alongside Sardar, states in the article that 
while he no longer harbours the kind and level of racism that he once did, he 
does not necessarily claim to be totally free of it either. He highlights some 
relevant historic facts about reasons for ‘racist assumptions of the 19th and 
20th centuries’ which ‘so deeply affected’ (influenced) him. He presents an 
European perspective, arguing that Europe had to take charge, because some 
of the non-white civilizations, despite their past glories, ‘had all fallen by the 
wayside’. ‘Racism and progress went hand in hand’, and ‘Darwin had taught 
us that survival was the well earned privilege of the fittest’. Moreover, ‘the 
white Anglo-Saxon race, judged by Darwin’s test, was the fittest of all’ 
(Sardar, 1999b: 12). 

How intact do these historically ingrained attitudes and residual influ- 
ences remain in the white Anglo-Saxon national outlook? Furthermore, what 
is the collective and individual impact of these attitudes on majority white 
interactions with peoples of Muslim background in Britain today? Sardar 
(1999a), referring to the Metropolitan Police over its conduct in the Steven 
Lawrence murder and subsequent investigation, is reluctant to ‘brand whole 
institutions as racists’ (Sardar, 1999a: 21). This is not because he considers the 
Metropolitan Police to be non-racist, but because labelling entire institutions 
racist is the ‘shortest route to demonisation of its members’. By ‘painting 
everyone with the same brush’, the whole lot of them are depicted as ‘social 
psychopaths’. Sardar makes an extremely useful and relevant point in not 
demonizing the whole institution. This would, he argues “demonise whole cul- 
tures and people’ because such labelling ‘appeals to those who shun complex- 
ity and diversity, and see the world in terms of black and white’ (Sardar, 1999a: 
21). Such an approach would be dangerous and a misrepresentation of reality. 

Sardar’s point of view is particularly significant in the discussion of 
minority communities in Britain. He points out that the demonizing of cul- 
tures and peoples is a tactic that Europe has used in the past with devastating 
effect, not just against non-western cultures but also against people and insti- 
tutions within its boundaries. He points out this phenomenon in relation to 
Islam by arguing that Islamic law, for example, was targeted as a ‘vile’ and 
‘barbaric’ institution. This was then: 


Extended to include ‘Caliphs’ and ‘Saracens’, eventually the whole of Islam — 
religion, civilisation, history, culture, past, present, and future — came to be 
classified as ‘inferior’, ‘violent’ and ‘licentious’. (Sardar, 1999a: 21) 


Society has a long and conspicuous history of portraying people and cul- 
tures that do not fit given categories as inferior and unworthy of respect. By 
trying to attribute racism to particular institutions and groups, we try to deny 
that racism and our inheritance of stereotypes is an integral part of our culture 
and history. Sardar’s argument would suggest that attitudes historically 
ingrained at societal level towards others can only be changed with collective 
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effort. In reality, this means that only powerful institutions such as the state 
can effect such a change by using their various public and private manifes- 
tations to educate the public. 

Muslim minorities in contemporary Europe do not face racism and dis- 
crimination based simply on the colour of their skin, they are also victims of 
religious discrimination. The 19th-century notion of ‘biological superiority’ 
has been replaced by what Sardar describes as the ‘Norman Tebbit Cricket 
Test’! or the ‘our way of life’ test. The declaration of Willy Claes, a former 
secretary general of NATO, that ‘radical Islam was the biggest threat to the 
West, taking over where communism left off’ (The Economist, 1995: 17) hardly 
inspires confidence in European societies with sizeable Muslim communities. 

Sardar (1999a) in his own way therefore echoes Worsthorne by saying 
that ‘western conservatives as well as liberal intellectual traditions themselves 
are racist’ (Sardar, 1999a: 21). This racism is amply reflected in traditional 
scholarship, particularly on Islam. Like Edward Said, Sardar maintains that 
racist practice and approach continue in ‘disciplines such as anthropology 
whose sole function has been to contain non-white cultures’ (Sardar, 1999a: 
21) and in western scholarship on the ‘Orient’, particularly in the negative 
portrayal of Islam. 

This offers a compelling comparison with the persecution of Jews in 
Europe, which resulted from the European idea of the nation-state and the 
notion of being without a state, and indeed from the question of who belongs 
and who does not belong to the state. Since the Jews were without a state, 
they could not be considered as belonging to any of the nation-states in which 
they were a minority. Their loyalty therefore could ‘legitimately’ be ques- 
tioned, laying the foundation for persecution and mass murder of a religious 
minority community in an otherwise ‘enlightened’ part of the world. This 
line of reasoning raises serious questions and justifiable fears about the pos- 
ition of Muslim minorities in Britain. Similarly, Muslims are viewed with sus- 
picion and are considered by many to be the enemy within. This does not 
create a favourable environment for any form of integration, nor does it 
provide a platform for dialogue. The ‘spectre’ of ‘Islamic fundamentalism’ has 
come to be seen in Britain as a particularly sinister new sect of Islam totally 
committed to the destabilization and destruction of everything western. Such 
mainstream perceptions are bound to make the majority of Muslims more 
insular, resulting in the wider society having to face greater challenges in its 
relations with an entrenched and assertive religious minority. 


The Challenge 


The post-1945 settlement of Muslims in Britain is now permanent and it chal- 
lenges mainstream historic perspectives and perceptions. Ahmed and 
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- Donnan (1994) propose that Muslims should no longer be considered as the 
“other, the ‘exotic’ or the “oriental”, but as ‘local and indigenous” (Ahmed and 
Donnan, 1994: 5-6). This settlement also raises some questions and challenges 
for the Muslim diaspora, both externally and within, because strongly held 
Muslim values and customs are constantly being challenged by new experi- 
ences. For most Muslims in Britain, it is their first experience of living as a 
minority within a Christian majority, and poses new challenges in all aspects 
of their lives. The boundaries of interaction, both internally within the com- 
munities — since in many cases the various Muslim communities in Britain are 
also diverse in their social, economic and cultural backgrounds — as well as 
with the wider British society, are determined by circumstances and social 
forces which are beyond their control. Of particular concern is the limited 
influence Muslims have on state policy in such areas as education and the 
recognition of Islamic laws within the British legal framework. For Muslims, 
coming to terms with new realities within a non-Muslim environment has 
often had a dislocating effect, particularly because Islamic principles perme- 
ate daily life and influence all actions. 

Communities which become detached from their culture of origin forge 
new identities and have to strive for social and political recognition in their 
adopted societies. Thus for Muslims in Britain this process involves a level of 
interaction with dominant societal structures that presents challenges for 
both Muslims and British mainstream society. Furthermore, by choosing to 
live in Britain, Muslims have to forfeit aspects of their values and culture and 
to some extent have to submit to cultural, social and political dominance by 
a non-Muslim majority. 

It is, of course, a plausible assumption that minorities will be affected by 
assertive majority cultures, and Muslims cannot be considered an exception 
in this respect. To what extent should this subservience to a dominant main- 
stream be allowed to take place? Compromises are an inevitable consequence 
of a majority/minority dichotomy and seem a logical development in the 
ongoing process of interaction between Muslims and the British mainstream. 
Nevertheless, it may equally be argued that the level and extent of compro- 
mises which a minority makes depend also upon the framework of the domi- 
nant society, and its sensitivity and willingness to accommodate difference 


and diversity. 


Muslims and Islam 


Over and above other competing associations and identities, Islam is central 
for Muslim existence, hence the level of connection with Islam and every- 
thing Islamic is quite relevant for Muslim communities. As a global religion, 
Islam’s message and appeal is a universal one. The concept of the ummah for 
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Muslims is much more tangible than simply belonging to a universal or 
worldwide community, and goes beyond national, ethnic and blood ties. 
Some Islamic obligations, such as salat (prayers) and zakat (charity), and the 
Islamic concept of tauhid or Godhood, in practice embody and reinforce a - 
unity of faith and fellow feeling of universal community with other Muslims. 

In spite of their internal diversity, Muslim communities in many respects 
do respond to broad Islamic issues by manifesting their membership in a 
global community, the ummah, and by expressing their desire to belong to a 
communal (collective) persona. Their social, religious and political mobiliz- 
ation in Britain, however, is around the day-to-day issues they face as ordi- 
nary citizens of this country. 

There are an estimated 3 million Muslims in Britain, although this 
number is problematic since religious identification has never been used in 
census data collection. However, in the 1991 census a question on ethnic 
origin was included, giving an indication of religious background based on 
an individual's country of origin. A more conservative figure of 1.5 million 
British Muslims is advanced by Anwar (1993), who estimates that over half 
of these are of South Asian origin. Taking the 1991 census figures into 
account, this estimate would suggest that there are close to 1 million Muslims 
of South Asian background in Britain, the majority of which are from the 
Pakistani province of the Punjab, the Sylhet region of Bangladesh and the 
Mirpur and Kotli districts of Azad Kashmir. In addition, a substantial 
number of East African Muslims who have immigrated to Britain are orig- 
inally of South Asian origin (Nielsen, 1995). 

Muslim communities from various national backgrounds are not evenly 
distributed in Britain. The major concentration of Pakistanis, Bangladeshis 
and Kashmiris is in the urban heartland of Britain (Lewis, 1994). Inevitably 
the settlement of Muslims brought them directly into contact with British 
institutions which have had an impact on their family life, in particular the 
education, health and welfare systems. This has raised major and important 
issues for Muslims, such as the nature of education, and the place of religious 
and cultural values in a predominately secular and yet broadly Christian 
society, which is, generally speaking, unsympathetic to their religious and 
cultural heritage. 

Over time these issues have led to resentment of and hostility to 
Muslims, while the interaction of Muslims with the majority society has led 
to Muslims becoming alienated. Muslim activism, at times pragmatic, has 
been instrumental at both local and national levels for gaining public recog- 
nition of issues important to Muslims, such as grant-maintained religious 
schools. In other words, their social and political mobilization both in 
religious and social areas, and indeed in politics, has been determined more 
by need than choice. 

The predominance of South Asian Muslims in Britain means that it is not 
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always simple to separate their religious and ethnic activism in social, politi- 
cal and religious spheres. For example being a Pakistani, Bangladeshi or 
Kashmiri, and a Muslim, is considered to be synonymous with ethnic and 
religious mobilization, in other words both proactive and reactive activism. 
Whether South Asian Muslim minorities manifest a need to articulate 
religious, national or ethnic identities may be influenced by their particular 
historical experiences, and the situation of their societies of origin on the 
Indian subcontinent (Ali et al., 1996; Ellis and Khan, 1998). 


Struggle for Common Values? 


Muslim pragmatism in Britain was aptly demonstrated during the 1997 
British General Election. Members of all political parties visited various 
Muslim organizations and mosques and promised reforms if they were 
elected. Organizations, including the UK Action Committee on Islamic 
Affairs (UKACIA) (forerunner of the Muslim Council of Britain [MCB)), 
representing many groups across Britain, produced a document entitled, 
Election 97 and British Muslims — For a Fair and Caring Society (The Muslim 
News, 19972). This approach resonated with the Muslim community’s desire 
to be accommodated within the mainstream of British society — the very lan- 
guage and slogans used by the UKACIA suggested a struggle for a common 
cause with mainstream British society. 

There were dissenting voices from some of the less representative yet 
vociferous groups who objected to the participation of Muslims in the elec- 
tions (The Muslim News, 1997b). But mainstream Muslim groups lobbied 
candidates from all the major political parties on issues such as Islamopho- 
bia, education, representation, family, morality, social and economic depri- 
vation, and health. This echoes Rex's (1999) view that Muslims in Britain, 
despite their affiliation to Islamic values and principles, may have more in 
common with the British state than is usually thought. He states that: 


One important area of discussion should concern the actual political content of 
Islamic doctrines, where one might find that Islam shares some of the values of 
British political thought. To take one example, far from opposing the Welfare 
State, many Muslims would say that it is something which is not only 
compatible with, but called for by, Qur’anic doctrine. It might be better 
therefore to see British institutions in the political sphere, not as purely secular, 
but as requiring modification in accordance with moral principles shared 
between many humanists, Christians and Muslims. (Rex, 1999: 6) 


The UKACIA slogan for a fair and caring society” is therefore quite con- 
sistent with Rex’s vision of common values and objectives. Perhaps it is this 
realization of common objectives and values that encouraged the British 
prime minister, Tony Blair, to acknowledge a common struggle for social 
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values with Muslims. During an address to the Muslim Council of Britain, 
he emphasized that the British people and his government shared with 
Muslims, the “concept of zakat and equality of races”, and assured the 
Muslims in Britain that they “are a part of Britain's multicultural society, and 
that religious or racial prejudice was no longer deemed fashionable in any 
section of British society” (Sadullah, 1999: 10). 

The claim by the British prime minister that religious or racial prejudice 
in Britain was a thing of the past may well have been overly optimistic. 
Nevertheless, his approach to religious and cultural diversity in contempor- 
ary British society does demonstrate a change in emphasis at the highest level 
of the political establishment. Perhaps equally optimistically, Sadullah (1999: 
10), commenting on the prime minister's address, suggests that the “Muslim 
community in Britain had arrived”, and that the prime minister had conferred 
a “status of equality’ and recognition on the Muslim community in Britain. 
Sadullah calls on Muslims to respond to the ‘gesture’ of the prime minister 
in ‘equal measure’ (Sadullah, 1999: 10). This response suggests that despite 
negative experiences over the Rushdie affair and the Gulf War, as well as 
socioeconomic discrimination and deprivation, it would appear that Muslim 
activism has achieved a new level of maturity. Coupled with the new social 
and political climate in British public life, internal debates within the Muslim 
community seem to have taken a more pragmatic approach. 

Muslims have begun to realize that, as diasporic minorities, they must 
engage in constructive dialogue with the British state and society (Shadid and 
van Koningsveld, 1996). Furthermore, social and political activism has 
resulted in some visible gains. Apart from the recognition of the Islamic 
school in Brent, a Muslim from the post-1945 migrant settlers has been 
elected to the House of Commons and another has been appointed to the 
House of Lords. However, Muslim activism, although dynamic and develop- 
ing, is still constrained in a wider social context. Community leaders and 

„activists continue to encourage Muslims to take on the challenges they face 
in Britain as Muslim citizens of Britain, who are confident and proud of their 
religious values and beliefs. 


Conclusion 


Muslim activism in Britain is influenced by the broad negative societal frame- 
work within which Muslims operate, and by their disillusionment with the 
British state and society. This alienation and disillusion may also have global 
as well as local contextual dimensions. How Muslims, and Islamic civilization 
in general, are treated by the West, is an important factor to consider when 
evaluating Muslim opinions and attitudes in Britain. As Akbar Ahmed (1999) 
points out, ‘Islam today is a global civilisation which the West would dare 
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ignore at its peril”. He calls upon the West to “back off and give the dignity 
due to a world civilisation” (Ahmed, 1999: 12). 

The majority of British Muslims are reconciled to the idea of working 
and operating within the system and, as Iqbal Sacranie of the Muslim Council 
of Britain points out: 


There is no shame in admitting to our selves that we (British Muslims) hardly 
take part in any of the (policy making) processes and become suddenly 
concerned about matters after they have reached the last stages, when it is very 
difficult if not impossible to influence. (Sacranie, 2000: 12) 


He goes on to emphasize the need for Muslims to become involved in all 
aspects of public affairs as citizens of Britain. 

It would appear from these statements that Muslims in Britain are being 
encouraged to harness their abilities, so that they are able to compete on an 
equal footing in all spheres of life. However, the influence and ability of ‘acti- 
vist? movements to exploit the alienation of the ‘British born and educated’ 
younger generation cannot be underestimated. For the younger generation 
of Muslims, the question of being British does involve acceptance of their 
Islamic identity by the dominant mainstream. Furthermore, the younger 
generation does not adhere to the subservience of the parental generation and 
is more likely to rationalize Muslim presence and experiences in Britain 
within a global, historic and colonial framework. 

Thus the thrust of this discussion, quite rightly, has been an adversarial 
one, since minority/majority relations do produce tensions in society. The 
question that does arise, however, is whether tension is inherently a bad or 
negative aspect of this relationship. Confrontational tension, which in this 
context is benign, could be quite positive for society as a whole, as long as it 
is managed so that it contributes constructively towards harmony and equal- 
ity. If this is not done in a meaningful way, Britain, with some legitimate claim 
on being a plural society, will indeed be failing its Muslim minorities. 

The dominant social, political and cultural mainstream of British society 
will inevitably have problems with equally assertive minority religious and 
cultural communities. The sensitivity with which Muslim assertiveness is 
managed and accommodated will undoubtedly strengthen pluralism and may 
involve a re-evaluation of the nature of the accommodation offered to 
Muslim minorities. The permanent settlement of Muslims in Britain is rela- 
tively new (less than 50 years) and Britain and its Muslim minorities are at 
the initial stage of a long journey towards establishing enduring social 
relationships. This journey may not be a comfortable one, however, its 
purpose and destination need to be mutually acceptable. 

Cultural imperialism, social ascendancy and racial superiority, and 
indeed historic perceptions of such notions, therefore should be part of an 
open agenda for the 21st century. Otherwise the ‘sincere’ words of the British 
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prime minister may turn out to be hollow declarations, uttered in the heat 
and political excitement of the moment. Positive and constructive changes 
come about when well-meaning slogans and political statements are trans- 
formed into deeds that make practical differences in the lives of individuals 
and families. This is the challenge that British society faces with respect to its 
Muslim citizens at the onset of the new millennium. 


Note 


1 This test refers to the Conservative minister Norman Tebbit’s assertion that a “true” 
English national would support the English cricket team rather than a team of their 
birthplace or religious affiliation such as India or Pakistan. 
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Introduction 


his article is an attempt to examine issues surrounding intergenerational 

altruism and community relations among British Muslims and to explore 
how these values vary within the spheres of family and community among 
different Muslim ethnic groups and across different generations. Within 
ethnic and religious minorities, altruism is frequently asserted to be a key 
determinant of social interaction and the notion occupies a central position 
in the Islamic world-view. As a moral and social value, altruism affects social 
interactions and attitudes towards family and community members and 
directly involves our collective identity and citizenship behaviour. 

The definition and nature of altruism are controversial. Many commen- 
tators question the existence of genuine altruism and conclude that human 
beings are naturally egotistic. In our daily life we willingly engage in activi- 
ties which are carried out for the benefit of other people and are enacted out 
of self-responsibility, concern for others and as a reflection of societal norms. 
This kind of altruism, while generally taken for granted, is probably as neces- 
sary for social cohesion as it is for the maintenance of a variety of social insti- 
tutions (Page, 1996). It reflects social, cultural and traditional values held in 
different societies. However, despite its major social and policy implications 
in ordering human societies, altruism is often separated from its sociocultural 
context. 

Without a sense of caring about others, people often find it difficult to 
feel they are bound by some norms or commitments pertaining to society. 
Being interested in helping others or showing sympathy and willingness to 
act in consideration of their interests makes individuals feel a part of society 
as well as feeling good about themselves (Zokaei, 1998). Altruism does not 
impinge on people merely as individuals: ‘it addresses our sense of living 
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together in society’ (Wuthnow, 1991: 304). It is a social value that we adopt; 
it is a way of expressing our common identity as human beings. 

Assuming this moral capacity for society helps individuals to move 
beyond the conventional concepts of reciprocity and self-interest. It is in 
response to this shortcoming that a tendency towards what some have called 
“moral economy” has emerged. Moral economy in fact reflects normative 
judgements existing in a society which cultivate the concept of fairness in our 
social interactions. It considers the individual as a responsible and caring 
member in a society; one whose destiny is linked with others and who shares 
the interests of others. Moral economy is as much about our obligations to 
one another as it is about the claims we are entitled to make against each other 
(Robertson, 1997). Religious teachings and ideology are the most important 
normative sources in many societies and often address codes of behaviour in 
the private and public sphere of social life. These structures provide a form 
of social capital which as a web of cooperative relationships between citizens 
facilitates resolving collective action problems (Coleman, 1990; Putnam, 
1993). It is a collective concept and is a result of collective commitments that 
members bring to a structure and its results accrue to the whole group. It 
exists in the relations among persons (Coleman, 1988). 

Although altruism as a social and moral institution in all cultures is a 
form of social capital, within economic theoretical approaches it is seen as a 
calculated and premeditated mechanism that governs even intergenerational 
relations within families. The most important proponent of the economic 
approach to social behaviour is Becker (1976, 1991). He claims that by adopt- 
ing rigorous and systematic economic analyses, even those human behaviours 
that at first sight seem non-economic can be explained. He offers some math- 
ematical models to explain altruism and reciprocal exchanges. Becker sys- 
tematically tries to explain altruistic values within the family by reference to 
economic concepts of utility, human capital and cost/benefit analysis. Such 
analyses of ‘social capital’ do not say much about the altruism individuals 
show to the wider community for the sake of the accompanying social results. 

Relying on in-depth interviews with community leaders and members of 
three-generation families, this article examines how altruism or self-interest 
shape and affect relations within families and between generations among the 
Muslim population. 


Literature Review 


Much has been written about theoretical aspects of altruism but its empirical 
literature is sparse, particularly on intergenerational issues. Similarly, there is 
an extensive British literature on ‘race’ and minority ethnic groups, but there 
are no publications specifically reporting empirical studies of altruism among 
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Muslims in Britain (although a few have touched on relevant issues). The 
most important quantitative study to date provides information both on 
family structure and the impact of religious beliefs on daily life (Modood and 
Berthoud, 1997). Pakistanis and Bangladeshis — comprising the majority of 
Muslims in Britain — have large families and households, high proportions of 
women in their 50s with dependent children and of elders living with their 
sons or daughters (Berthoud and Beishon, 1997). Muslims are unique among 
ethnic minority groups in Britain, too, in the continuing strong reported 
adherence to religious beliefs even among younger age groups born and 
brought up in Britain: 66 percent in the 16-34 age group, compared with 
fewer than 5 percent of younger white respondents (Modood, 1997: 308). 

Adopting an anthropological approach and using social network analy- 
sis on a group of Pakistani factory workers in Manchester, Werbner (1995) 
highlights the moral dimension of labour migration and shows how exchang- 
ing gifts among this community converts contractual relationships into per- 
manent and morally binding ties. Transnational relationships among 
Pakistani communities have also been studied. Comparing social networks of 
first-generation Pakistanis in Rochdale in the 1970s and 1990s, Anwar (1995) 
concludes that despite a decline in the frequency of contacts among relatives 
within and outside the community, the first generation have not detached 
themselves from their kin ties and obligations. Wider cultural and social links 
(social networks) are also thought to be beneficial to the citizenship status of 
migrant groups. Rex (1996) shows that Sikhism continues to be a strong point 
of reference for the worldwide Sikh community and that transnational com- 
munity membership enhances economic opportunities. 

No other recent large-scale studies have been undertaken, but qualitative 
comparative studies conclude that South Asian Muslim families retain tra- 
ditional family values more than Hindus and Sikhs (Stopes-Roe and 
Cochrane, 1991) and speak most positively about the centrality of their 
religious values (Modood et al., 1994). Two important, but now rather dated, 
ethnographic studies of the Pakistani communities in Oxford (Shaw, 1988) 
and Manchester (Werbner, 1990) came to similar conclusions. In addition, 
they both identified religious, ideological and kinship conflicts within the 
Muslim community, along with problems in effective community leadership; 
issues highly pertinent to the present study. 


The Study: Methodology and Methods 


In order to gain an in-depth understanding of how altruism and self-interest 
affect relationships among Muslims, the study employed a qualitative rather 
than a quantitative approach. The methodology chosen was informed by a 
grounded theory approach (Glaser and Strauss, 1967; Strauss, 1987; Strauss 
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and Corbin, 1990). A decision was then taken on whether to approach the 
issue of altruism directly or indirectly. Altruism is one of a wide range of 
socially sensitive issues where there is a strong prima facie assumption that 
respondents might be tempted either to give answers that they think are 
socially acceptable, or which show them, their families and their community 
in a positive light. For this reason it was advisable to approach the topic cir- 
cumspectly in interviews. Also, altruism is such a complex concept — and with 
no obvious unique synonym in common English usage — that it would not 
have been easy to address it in a direct manner in interviews. 

A typical interview began with general questions about family back- 
ground, then focused on differences between Britain and the country of 
origin, and what effect this has had upon grandparents, parents and children. 
A wide range of topics followed, including relationships within the local 
Muslim community and with non-Muslims. Issues related to altruism arose 
naturally during the course of the interview. It became clear from the initial 
interviews that positive response bias was not going to be a major issue. 
Respondents were often self-critical, and several reported instances where 
they or members of their families had been in trouble with the police, fined 
and even in one case imprisoned. It is likely that some interviewees chose not 
to disclose such events in their own family lives but overall the level of dis- 
closure in this study was not dissimilar to that in studies on similar topics 
among non-Muslims (Phillips and Marsh, 1984). 

Sampling is always a difficult issue in a small-scale study, particularly on 
a complex topic among a community with diverse ethnic and linguistic back- 
grounds. Here grounded theory was helpful. It was decided before com- 
mencing research that interviews should take place in three locations 
(Sheffield, Bradford and London), with both individuals and groups, that 
some individual interviews would be with religious and community leaders 
and professionals and others with people with a wide range of backgrounds; 
and that some of the group interviews would be with families and that others 
would be with same-age, same-sex groups. Initially, no decision was taken 
about whether the sample should be generally representative in terms of the 
ethnicity of Muslims living in the UK, or whether it should reflect as fully as 
possible the range of national and ethnic diversity among Muslims in Britain. 
It soon became clear during the process of theoretical sampling that the latter 
course of action was necessary because of the complexity of responses about 
the altruistic aspect of relationships among different sections of Muslim com- 
munities. 

This article reports the findings from 75 interviews with 123 respondents, 
as follows: (1) 65 individual interviews (22 Sheffield, 22 Bradford, 21 London: 
50 male, 15 female); (2) seven group interviews with: 20 retired men (Brad- 
ford and Sheffield); six older women (Sheffield); 16 boys in their early teens 
(Bradford, London and Sheffield); and seven young men in their late teens 
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and early 20s (Sheffield); (3) three family interviews (four males, five females) 
in Sheffield. 


Findings 


Altruism and Intergenerational Relations within the Family 
Among the major findings in this category are: the presence of strong family 
ties; care and respect towards parents; the role of cultural and traditional 
values in arranging caring relations and attitudes within the family; and the 
relationship — and sometimes tension — between cultural and religious values. 
Respect and care for parents are strongly spelled out in the Islamic morality 
and are an important part of a Muslim’s expression of faith: 
Your Sustainer has decreed that you worship none but Him, and that you be 
kind to parents. Whether one or both of them attain old age in your lifetime, 
do not say to them a word of contempt nor repel them, but address them in 
terms of honour. And out of kindness, lower to them the wing of humility and 


say: My Sustainer! Bestow on them Your mercy, even as they cherished me in 
childhood. (Qur’an, 17: 23-4) 


The emphasis in Islamic teachings on keeping strong ties within the 
family is appreciated by respondents though they have often realized that the 
structures of relationships are steadily changing from the traditional arrange- 
ments still practised in many Muslim countries or among many of the first- 
generation members of the community in Britain. Interaction between 
western values and Islamic values is often seen as potentially disruptive and 
as something which requires constant vigilance by the parents to keep their 
children in control. Some of the families interviewed have referred to uncon- 
trolled freedom and also too many statutory rights given to the children and 
young people in general as a key factor preventing parents from taking a more 
assertive and active role in bringing up their children according to Islamic 
principles. Behnaz, an educated Pakistani woman with two children, both of 
whom had obtained high academic qualification, put it in this way: 

We [parents] don’t have any right in this country. If we say anything, children 
will be taken away from us. Children have the rights in this country. So if you 
want your children to become like you and practise Islam you should follow a 
middle way. I only say to be modest. This is what is expected from you as a 
Muslim woman. There are some barriers we can’t tell our children [about]. 
Because our rights as a Muslim parent is taken away from us. If we tell them, 
they can leave home after the age of 16. So you have to be very careful where 
to draw the line. Either the children, good children with a bit of relaxed rules 
or just leave them to society... . My fear is that at least keep them under [the] 
same roof and give them good education. 


Obviously, the attitude of this interviewee can be taken as a compromise 
and as a strategy to exert some authority and influence over children and to 
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safeguard the family from the danger of falling apart. Such an approach also 
implies that applying strict discipline in socializing children according to 
Islamic values will not necessarily result in encouraging children to internal- 
ize them and could cause confusion and create a double identity. 


People are either very rigid or don't practise at all. So children don't get 
anything from them. Children are, like, leading [a] double life. Some of them 
are very good, but some have no idea what Islam say[s]. It is like groups of 
people who believe in Islam and try to preach and other people really don’t like 
them because it doesn’t suit them. (Rauf) 


Not appreciating children’s aspirations, lack of proper communication 
between parents and children, failing to reason and convince them about the 
principal values that parents consider appropriate, not portraying Islam as a 
way of life and, more importantly, doing things in the name of religion dis- 
courage many of the young Muslims from discharging their moral duties 
towards their family or community. This could also persuade them to apply 
double standards manifested in different ways of behaving at home and at 
school. Samira, a young Pakistani woman who works with disabled Muslim 
people, believes: 


I know for some young people that I have contact with who were brought up 
here ... having if you like, a British culture with them or being forced within 
a British culture and then perhaps at home with a Muslim or a Pakistani culture. 
There [are] a lot of clash[es]. 


For some, of course, these clashes are rooted in the tension between many 
cultural traditions and religious principles. A distorted understanding of 
Islamic values and also an unquestioned acceptance of local traditions and 
customs by some Muslim families have, in effect, presented differing pictures 
of Islam and created resistance among young people. More educated parents, 
by employing a more accommodating approach and also by creating an 
atmosphere based on dialogue and trust within the family, have been able 
both to sustain a reasonable level of authority over their children and to keep 
them more receptive towards Islam. 
In relation to this, Riaz, a secondary school teacher, argues: 


There is always, I found, this confusion; what is in the name of religion which 
is in fact cultural. What is said in the name of cultural which is religious. There 
is a confusion between the two. I think possibly people bring it together in their 
general everyday behaviour. This is the way people go about things. 


Apparently, this misconception has put more restriction on young 
women in the family and, as a result, a double standard in expectation and 
evaluations has emerged between the two sexes. Regarding this male-domi- 
nated conception of religion, a young woman trainee attending a computer 
course at a Pakistani community centre adds: 
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In our family, my parents have to force boys to pray and fast. But girls do it 
out of choice. Girls are more caring and see their parents for what they are. 
Boys are inheritors. If I want something, I should work for it, whereas boys get 
it easier. It is a sort of the women’s place is the home and that sort of things in 
which case those women lose out. 


Interaction between Islamic and western value systems has also affected 
-role definition and the position that parents have traditionally enjoyed. As 
mentioned earlier, many respondents said that too much freedom and too 
many rights in the system enable and at times encourage children to seek 
independence. An emphasis on independence partly derives from western 
philosophy and the way human needs and motivations are defined. 

This value structure is also influenced by the absence of role models who 
could nurture and guarantee the transfer of traditional values emphasizing 
strong family ties and particularly care of older members of society. Without 
the physical presence of these role models (grandparents) many of the young 
Muslim generations will not have the subjective experience needed to 
perform their caring responsibilities appropriately towards their older 
parents. Reflecting on these changes in the attitudes and values of the young 
generations, Behnaz says: 


I have seen many older people suffering because children don’t have [the] 
commitments and bonds that we have in our society. We think that it is our 
duty and why? I don’t blame those children as well because they don’t find that 
kind of life. Society is not built on that kind of principles. Here in this country, 
they don’t have grandparents, because they are living in Pakistan. So the 
concept does not develop. It is not that they don’t want to do that, but there is 
no role model in front of them. 


The idea of the extended family, which is often the dominant pattern of 
family life in many Islamic countries, still holds support among some of the 
family members, particularly the first generation, of British Muslims. 
However, the existing pattern of family life has gone through some gradual, 
but consistent changes. Young people within families often want more inde- 
pendence. They appear to distance themselves from the family once they 
marry. Although all the young married people interviewed had maintained 
close relations with their families, they were also conscious that the emerg- 
ing gap between generations, particularly between first and third generations, 
would have some impact upon the lives of older people. This is something 
that if not handled properly will create some tensions among Muslim 
families. Samira explains: 


But in actual fact, families want to start their own lives. They want to move 
away from the extended family and have very little contact with home care. I 
know for instance in social services, there is quite a lot of families who’re again 
doing that sort of thing, moving away. Or there might be differences between 
grandparents and children or grandchildren. So the family is divided. So the 
older people are living on their own and they have to use different facilities 
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through the social services and social welfare because the values are not there 
to provide that for them. 


It seems that exposure to some western values and the spread of nuclear 
family values among some Muslim families have created divisions and a gap 
which is perhaps more evident in the relationships between grandparents and 
grandchildren. However, as noted earlier, this partly reflects the exigencies of 
the geographical mobility of the labour market and the social and structural 
patterns of housing. Physical distance and fewer social contacts among some 
Muslim communities have, in turn, caused some families to retreat into them- 
selves and become more individuated: 


People are not living like next door to each other any more. So you wouldn't 
see your family any more. People have responsibilities of work and college, so 
they probably don't see their own family that much from the community. 
People are growing up with a British culture. Parents are trying to retain the 
Pakistani culture, the Muslim culture that they have. And when the two collide 
itis very disruptive. Things are not that smooth. (Fatima) 


The important question that now remains is which conditions and pro- 
visions can bring about a smoother relationship between parents and children 
within Muslim families. Given the freedom, opportunities and appeal that 
independence has for many young Muslims, a more communicative atmos- 
phere in which trust can be built is extremely important. The majority of 
people with whom we spoke (younger and older alike), were of the opinion 
that imposing strict behavioural requirements on children will lead to rebel- 
lion and even if it creates an anticipatory socialization, it also might encour- 
age young Muslim adults and teenagers to follow different behavioural 
patterns at school, home and in the community. To create a friendly atmos- 
phere and to bring up children who will demonstrate care and commitment, 
some parents have urged a reasonable and more communicative approach: 


In this country you have to reason with children . . . when you go out, you find 
[a] different culture, [when] you go to school, you find [a] different culture. 
You have to be very careful to remember that sort of ideal and give them a good 
knowledge of Islam. (Behnaz) 


For some, adopting a less prescriptive approach and a stronger emphasis 
on education seems to have been the key to a better understanding and a 
smoother family relationship. Reflecting on his experience of working with 
ethnic minority children, Riaz says: 


I think it has more to do with education and approach. Because I found that 
leaders are very prescriptive and are not willing to discuss things and [examine], 
for example, why you should do certain things that you are expected to do. 1 
don't know about other communities, but certainly within [the] Pakistani 
community. It is about, ‘I tell you to do it, no explanation, so do it” So often 
children will do it up to a certain age, until they get older and challenge it 
because obviously the whole education system here is about evaluation, 
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thinking for yourself and being creative. So as a child grows older, he starts 
asking why is this? 


It seems therefore that some families have already felt the danger of 
losing family traditions and the impact that weakened family connections 
may have on their lifestyle. Interestingly, the less educated, who tended to be 
more vulnerable, similarly referred to the important role that education plays 
in opening up individual insight, bringing families together and also in 
ingraining a feeling of responsibility among members of the community. 


Altruism Outside the Family 

In Islamic teaching, social responsibilities are not confined to the narrow circle 
of immediate family and friends. They are based on consideration for others 
and concern for their welfare. In a widening circle of relationships, obligations 
stretch from family members and relatives to neighbours, friends, acquain- 
tances, the needy in the community, other fellow Muslims and finally to all 
fellow human beings. These principles are evident from this Qur'anic verse: 


It is righteousness to . . . spend your substance out of love for him [God], for 
your kin, for orphans, for the needy, for the wayfarer, for those who ask, and 
for ransom of slaves; to be steadfast in prayers; and practise regular charity. 
(Qur'an, 92: 177) 


In fact, the good intentions or deeds for a Muslim are to be taken as engag- 
ing the person with God and bringing intrinsic satisfaction, and not as strat- 
egies to achieve something else. 

Among the classical sociologists it was Durkheim who first insisted that 
ethical norms in modern society ought to be addressed to more generalized 
social groupings and ideally to humanity. He argues: 


. » [when] society becomes increasingly big, the social ideal becomes more and 
more remote from all provincial and ethnic conditions and can be shared by a 
greater number of men recruited from the more diverse races. As a result of this 
alone, it becomes more abstract, more general and consequently closer to the 
human ideal. (Durkheim, 1973: 81) 


This more abstract and more general nature of ethical values obviously 
requires a balance between affective and emotive aspects in guiding social 
behaviours. In some newer streams of social thought moral values like altru- 
ism are defined with terms like ‘normative affective entity’ (Etzioni, 1993, 
1988), “extensivity” (Oliner and Oliner, 1988) and as ‘cultural critique’ 
(Wuthnow, 1991). These interpretations denote a transformation in collective 
identity and are 

... characterised by the fact that early identification with concrete and less 
complex groups (the family), is weakened and subordinated to identification 


with more encompassing and more abstract units (city, state). (Habermas, 
1984: 111) 
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Given this, altruism as a moral code can motivate our commitments only 
when it is based on some inclusive, universal, impersonal and concrete cri- 
teria. Elaborating on this moral universalism, Parsons suggests that: 

Another of the fundamentals of our modern western social order is its ethical 
universalism. To a very high degree both in theory and in practice our highest 
ethical duty applies impersonally to all men, or to large categories of them irre- 
spective of any specific personal relation involved. For instance the duties of 


honesty and fair treatment are held to apply to business dealings with everyone, 
not only with one’s relatives and close friends. (Parsons, 1937: 550) 


Therefore, the shift from particularistic towards universalistic norms is 
to be seen as a fundamental cultural change. The motivating factor behind an 
altruistic orientation is merely concern and respect for others as a free subject 
and as an end in itself. Moral values contain an element of universality and 
therefore should be targeted to inclusive domains. This inclusive domain 
within an Islamic ideology centres around the concept of the ummah. Those 
who share the faith of Islam belong to the community of the faithful. This 
concept, in fact, has transformed the basis of unity from individualized family 
and kinship-oriented identities to the universal links based on religious affili- 
ation. Providing a universalistic discourse on political space, the Household 
of Islam ‘contributed to the development of citizenship in Islam’ (Turner, 
1986: 16). In choosing the word ummah, Islam has formulated intellectual 
responsibility and a shared movement towards a common goal as the basis of 
its social philosophy (Shariati, 1975). In this conceptual framework, there- 
fore, care and concern are addressed to the abstract and universal community 
of the faithful, according to which all the adherents of this faith are treated 
equally. This expanded definition of Muslim identity leads Muslims to 
acknowledge that others beyond the small circle of their friends, Muslim and 
even non-Muslim alike, are not fundamentally different. 

Despite this, there were suggestions that Muslim communities in Britain 
are far from having a unified identity based on the ideal of ummah. Several 
respondents stated that there was more disagreement and jealousy among 
Muslim groups than in other minority ethnic communities or in the host 
community. These views were held strongly by both Pakistani and 
Bangladeshi respondents. Divisions and at times clashes within and between 
different population of British Muslims have, in effect, deterred them from 
extending their commitments and strong communal ties to this wider and 
more abstract domain. Fatima, with a clear cynicism, adds: 

Sometimes I get quite negative, in terms of some of the ideas I hear. This is 
bound to do with cultural things. I hear some of the children come with some 
ideas which is basically to do with ‘us’ and ‘them’ within the Muslim 
community, which I wouldn’t ever dreamed of which they have learned from 
their parents. So in terms of kinship group that kinship group has nothing to 


do with us and they are an outsider. But they are Muslim whether they are 
Pakistani or... 
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These identifications, as noted earlier, partially reflect the internal poli- 
tics and culture which many of these communities have imported from their 
homeland. Sadly, mosques and community organizations have sometimes 
served the specific needs of the particular communities they represent and 
associate themselves not with Muslims as a whole but only with a small group 
where all they have in common is a shared language or local regional back- 
ground (Shaw, 1988; Werbner, 1990). Many of the mosques and community 
organizations are therefore the active agency behind power disputes among 
different Muslim communities. Samad, a shopkeeper and restaurant owner in 
his mid-40s, said: 

I think the main thing we are lacking in Muslim people is honesty, to be fair. … . 


At the top of the community leaders’ ladder there is fighting amongst Muslim 
community people. 


Lack of a common and unified approach towards community issues 
makes it even harder for Muslim organizations to cooperate with mainstream 
community groups and to gain more power. Assuming the vital role com- 
munity attachment plays in promoting altruistic values, community politics 
enacted by religious or communal leaders limit the potential of extending 
concern, and caring attitudes of many Muslims to the wider community net- 
works. Samira, while suggesting that the community should be brought 
together and cooperate, argues: 


There is a lot of sort of politics being played as well in the community. So person 
X from [one local area] may be related to person Y {in another local area]; so 
there might be some sorts of difficulties with that family relationship. So they 
don’t want to get together even though the issues are fundamental and quite 
clear-cut as to where the direction needs to go. And they can support each other, 
but people wouldn’t do that. They wouldn’t get past those issues whatever they 
might be. There are a lot of political games being played as well; how people’ 
want to achieve a political level or political step. 


Political arguments and a lot of the traditions that Muslims have 
imported with them have in fact created rivalries rather than the kinship that 
should govern Muslims. The primary responsibility for maintaining com- 
munal and intercommunal trust and solidarity, therefore, seems to be with 
leaders and influential members of the community who as the role models 
can create and portray an embracing and inclusive picture of Islam based on 
kinship and the concept of ummah. 


Conclusions 
The empirical results suggest that Islamic family values are still authoritative 


and provide social as well as personal meaning for many Muslims. Although 
the experience of modernity, particularly social and geographical mobility, 
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has affected younger generations of Muslims, and allowed them to rearrange 
their identity (often towards more individualistic personalities) they still 
strongly associate themselves with their Islamic identity. Similarly, Islamic 
codes of behaviour do not hold the monopoly of values for an increasing 
number of young Muslims. However, this has not yet led to a moral vacuum 
at a public level. Results strongly suggest that the challenge facing Muslim 
leaders and parents is to meet the intellectual needs of young Muslims living 
in a modern welfare state. The young generations seem to be going through 
a transitional period that stands between traditional understanding of Islam 
and more abstract forms of Islamic collective identity. This uncertainty has 
at times led to confusion, arbitrariness and diversion, though not perma- 
nently, from Islam. 

Despite the generally strong representation of altruism within Muslim 
families, the kind of altruism found outside the family was particularistic and 
directed towards smaller groups (predominantly kinship groups). The 
primary source of universalistic altruism, however, stems from the percep- 
tions individuals have of themselves and of their collective identification as 
universal members of the Islamic faith (ummah). A broadened sense of inclu- 
sion is also more likely to let collective sentiment prevail over personal affect. 
The desired synthesis of particularistic and universalistic identities for 
Muslims is crystallized in the ummah, an institutional framework which 
could promote a caring society for both Muslim and non-Muslims. 


Note 


We gratefully acknowledge the support of the Economic and Social Research Council 
in funding the ‘Altruism, Intergenerational Relations among Muslims Project’ 
(R000222712). We particularly want to thank the respondents who agreed to take part 
in the study. 
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Edien Bartels 


‘Dutch Islam’: Young People, 
Learning and Integration 





Introduction 


Dt the long-standing existence of separate forms of state-assisted 
education for Protestants and Catholics in the Netherlands, the 
development of a separate form of Muslim education worries mainstream 
Dutch society and local authorities. A debate is currently underway in the 
Netherlands on the question of how to react to Muslim requests for state- 
assisted separate education. Why should Muslims want their own forms of 
education, such as Islamic schools and homework assistance programmes 
located in the mosque, for their own children? Would this not be a move 
towards segregation and isolation from the rest of society, as critics argue? 
Or is it, as those who support the initiative say, a strategy to integrate the 
Muslim community into Dutch society through the development of a posi- 
tive self-image among Muslim children and the creation of the conditions for 
emancipation? 

First of all, we have to know what we actually mean by the terms “inte- 
gration’ and ‘segregation’. But it is not easy to explain these notions, especi- 
ally as the literature is inconclusive (Vermeulen and Penninx, 1994; Entzinger, 
1996; Geuijen, 1998). Perhaps we can better ask whether these two concepts 
really are at odds with each other? Is it not more a question of what Struijs 
(1998) called ‘the balance between (social) cohesion and (cultural) diversity’? 
If so, then who decides whether the balance has been struck? A much clearer 
statement is to say that the challenge is all about the search for a type of social 
cohesion that leaves room for greater cultural diversity. However, to meet this 
challenge the existing balance of power between Muslims and non-Muslims 
will have to change. In this article, I intend to show that Islamic schools and 
homework assistance programmes at the mosque are not meant to promote 
segregation or isolation, but rather are focused on the integration of this 
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community into Dutch society. The question arises: why are those who 
promote these forms of assistance accused of being against integration, while 
they, the ones involved, see themselves as working towards integration 
through their own institutions and are even supported in this by the Dutch 
constitution? In other words: why have homework assistance in a mosque 
and Islamic education been turned into a social problem? To examine this 
question, I subscribe to the approach of Gerritsen and de Vries (1994). These 
sociologists propose that social problems can be seen as symbolic issues of 
struggle. Social problems are usually symbolic problems: “circumstances that, 
in a figurative sense, clash with important values and norms in a society” 
(Gerritsen and de Vries, 1994: 13). From the perspective of a symbolic 
struggle, these forms of self-help constitute a transgression of social norms. 
So I have to focus on the question of which social norms Muslims transgress 
when establishing their own forms of assistance and education. 

To make clear how these separate Muslim education forms perform, in 
the following sections I first present an account, based on anthropological 
research, of a homework assistance programme in a Moroccan mosque in 
Gouda, a small city in the western part of the Netherlands.! Thereafter I 
describe the background to Islam in the Netherlands and focus on young 
people and education. This is followed by a discussion of the position of 
Moroccans as an ethnic group in the Netherlands and the problems that 
Moroccan parents face with respect to their children. Finally I examine the 
opposition that this form of Islamic guidance for young people is facing in 
the Netherlands and explore the question of how these forms of self-help can 
be seen as symbolic issues of struggle through which Muslims are trying to 
wrest recognition and confirmation in Dutch society. 


The Moroccan Mosque in Gouda and Islamic Schools? 


Around 3 p.m., the area in and around the Moroccan Mosque Nour in Gouda 
is teeming with young people, both boys and girls. Girls with and without 
headscarves enter and leave the mosque. Boys are fewer in number, but 
noticeably present. These young people have come to the mosque for help 
with their homework. Such a phenomenon is apparently quite rare in many 
Muslim communities. Usually young people visit the mosque less often than 
adults, and women in Morocco do not visit the mosque at all (Mernissi, 1975; 
Bartels, 1997). 

It is a well-known problem that, among Muslim immigrants, girls are 
often taken out of school when they reach puberty. However, at this mosque 
teenage girls are welcomed, supported and assisted with their homework and 
general school career, helped in conflicts with their parents and encouraged 
to spend their free time together at, for instance, parties, dances and on 
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excursions. Girls also learn how to cope with questions about wearing the 
headscarf or the ban on wearing them, for instance at school, as well as with 
issues of sexuality and virginity, and with the apparent differences in gender- 
based relationships in the home and at school. 

Boys have other problems and often they leave school early, without 
earning a diploma, and as a result have few opportunities on the job market. 
At the mosque the boys are helped with their homework, encouraged to par- 
ticipate in sporting activities and reminded of their responsibility to do their 
homework, to their family and on how they spend their free time. 

This assistance is offered not only to Moroccan young people, but several 
Turkish, Iraqi and Moluccan children have also found the mosque to be a wel- 
coming place. The main criterion for a young person's participation is not 
nationality or the father's link with the mosque, but whether they benefit 
from it. Young people with problems are given priority. As stated by the 
chairman of the mosque: ‘A mosque has a social responsibility to bear. We 
start with the child.” | 

The assistance is provided by Dutch and Moroccan professionals and 
volunteers. The professionals work for a foundation for youth assistance, 
however, the collaboration with external partners was initiated by the 
mosque's council, which requested assistance for its young people. The chil- 
dren that take part in the homework assistance programme rarely have to 
repeat a school year and there are some years in which all final year students 
pass their examinations. After passing their examinations, instead of hoisting 
their school bags up the flagpole, as is the tradition in the Netherlands, they 
hang them on the minaret at the mosque (see Figure 1). 

The success of this homework assistance programme and school career 
support, which over the last eight years has grown from a few secondary 
school children to approximately 130 participants, aged 11-20 and including 
boys and girls from the final year of primary school, is now being noticed by 
schools in Gouda. Young people with behavioural problems are now often 
given a second chance by their school on the condition that they enter the 
homework assistance programme. The attendance of Moroccan parents at 
parents’ evenings is comparable to the attendance of Dutch parents. 

Despite this success, the homework assistance programme is contro- 
versial. It is not the nature of the activities, but the programme’s Islamic char- 
acter and the connection with the mosque which make many Dutch people 
wary. This mosque is committed to providing support to young people and 
offering them an Islamic environment where they can feel at ease and which 
is also acceptable to their parents. In the past, the local authority kept its dis- 
tance, but according to the city council, homework assistance belongs at 
home or at school. However, many schools offer no opportunities for doing 
homework and, if they do, they provide no assistance with it. 

The same kind of discussion is being carried out concerning applications 
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Figure 1 Muslim schoolgirls hanging their schoolbags on the minaret of the mosque 
after passing their final examinations. 


for the certification of Islamic primary and secondary schools. In the Nether- 
lands there are 28 Islamic primary schools with 7000 pupils. Recently, there 
have been requests for establishing more Islamic schools and, after consider- 
able negotiations, permission has been granted to start a secondary school in 
Rotterdam next year.” In Rotterdam an Islamic university has already been 
established (Driessen, 1999). 

Here, I can raise the question: is it an accident that Moroccans in Gouda 
and Muslims in the Netherlands are choosing through this variation of Islam, 
focused as it is on young people and education, to earn a place for themselves 
in Dutch society? In Belgium, for instance, there exists only one Islamic 
school (Hermans, 1999). Can we speak of a matter of “choice” here? And can 
we place this choice within the development of a Dutch Islam’?+ 
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‘Dutch Islam’? 


Javanese, Moluccan and Surinamese Muslims were the first groups to bring 
Islam to the Netherlands after the Second World War. Later, foreign labour- 
ers from Spain, Portugal, Italy, Morocco and Turkey came in the 1960s. At 
that time Islam was a temporary and marginal phenomenon in Dutch society 
but, with the arrival of Moroccan and Turkish families (since the end of the 
1970s), and with the coming of additional Muslims from Surinam, Islam 
became visible in the Netherlands and took on more of a permanent pres- 
ence. In total, it is estimated that there are now over 600,000 Muslims in the 
Netherlands (Strijp, 1997), over 4 percent of the population. 

The ethnic diversity among Muslims in the Netherlands makes it diffi- 
cult to speak of Islam as a single community. The use of the language of the 
country of origin for Friday prayer services and for religious education only 
works to maintain the ethnic divide. Added to this is the fact that there are 
different branches within Islam itself, such as Sunnis and Shiites, with a range 
of smaller ideological divisions. There are also different ecclesiastical schools, 
mystical societies and religious-political movements. 

So many differences make the development of a particular form of ‘Dutch 
Islam’ anything but simple. There is not so much a single Islamic experience 
in the Netherlands, but rather a range of Islamic variations that have come 
about in response to the situation in the country of settlement. Islam is by 
definition just like every other religion, a mosaic of religious experiences and 
practices. Landman (1992) speaks about ‘Dutch Islam’ and uses the metaphor 
of a delta with many flows; a patchwork of different organizations, views, 
interpretations and practices that are themselves subdivided in accordance 
with different languages and immigrant backgrounds. They are actually 
combinations of Islamic elements that change and differ according to time and 
place. The Islam developing in Amsterdam is different from the one found in 
London or Paris, but also different from Rotterdam or Gouda. This process, 
of course, is nothing new. Islam is spread through many countries and this has 
led to the development of local forms of the world religion (Jansen, 1993). 

If we speak of a “Dutch Islam’, it implies a continuing process in which 
Muslims reorganize and reinterpret their religious heritage in light of the new 
social context in which they find themselves as immigrants. Redefining them- 
selves goes hand in hand with the selection and adaptation that ensue from 
and are connected with the new context. This Islam is, if you will, the result 
of a number of choices that people make when they call themselves Muslim 
and, from this standpoint, choose their position in the Netherlands. The 
Mosque Nour in Gouda chooses, in this process of redefinition, to be a 
mosque that is a house of prayer with social responsibility. There is another 
mosque in Gouda that, in the past, has expressly limited itself to being a house 
of prayer. There, no social activities have been organized, but there is now 
discussion about setting them up.” 
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There is clearly a matter of choice here. Traditionally, a mosque is a place 
for prostration, a location where Muslims kneel for prayer. However, in 
Islamic tradition, its social function is also established. In Medina, the 
Prophet used the courtyard next to his house as a place for people to gather 
for worship, but also for political and social activities. The education of chil- 
dren in the Qur’an, the Qur’anic school, is also an activity that takes place in 
most mosques. And the foundation of schools and universities is not strange 
or new in Islam. Study, that is reading, is an activity that is highly appreci- 
ated within Islam. A good person is considered to have good sense with much 
agel, which means wisdom, understanding and control. The rearing of chil- 
dren is also focused on instilling considerable agel in them. The road to agel 
runs via qraya, or study/learning.® 

So neither the taking of social responsibility nor making a central issue 
of children/young people and study/education is a new phenomenon. In fact, 
these are established central themes of Islam. Also the process of redefinition 
is, as already mentioned, not new or exceptional. This development concerns, 
more than anything else, the question of why many Moroccan immigrants 
wish to profile and organize themselves on the basis of Islam and why, for 
their Islam, they have chosen these themes (young people/children and edu- 
cation) and via this path are trying to make a place for themselves in Dutch 
society. To find the answer to this question, 1 would first like to consider what 
the position of Moroccans is in the Netherlands. 


Moroccans in the Netherlands 


Moroccans in the Netherlands can be characterized as an ethnic group of 
immigrants. Minority ethnic groups are groups whose members see them- 
selves as being different from people in the majority society and are seen by 
the majority society as different on the basis of their cultural characteristics 
which are considered to be socially relevant. 

Ethnic identity in this view is not a psychological concept that points to 
the characteristics of a personality or a manifestation of the selfhood of a 
person. Here it is a matter of social or group identity, a cultural construction 
through which a group of people indicate how they see themselves. In this 
identity construction, they cope with how others see them. It involves inter- 
action between the two: how people see themselves and how other people see. 
them. It concerns identification and projected identity. Because of this inter- 
action, identity is a dynamic concept; it is continually being redefined and 
created in relation to others. 

At the same time, within the continually changing identity that is 
projected on to them, people try to find an identity for themselves or achieve 
a feeling of continuity in their lives. Roosens (1994) calls this search for 
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continuity in connection with ethnic identity the search for origin, common 
ancestors or the same cultural tradition. For immigrants as an ethnic group, 
the feeling for or the awareness of and continuity with the past is problem- 
atic; identification with the past, with one’s origins, often means setting up 
boundaries. The queries raised in this article address how people, in the con- 
struction of their history, develop and use symbols in the process of group 
formation and the promotion of the group’s interests, which are embedded 
in the continually shifting balance of power between the minority immigrant 
groups and the ethnic majority. 

Kemper (1996) makes it clear that Moroccan working-class immigrants 
of the first generation (first-arrival immigrants) profile themselves as Moroc- 
can with the help of their religious identity. The essential question this raises 
is: why do they choose to orient themselves according to their religious 
beliefs and not, for instance, their language or nationality? This question must 
be placed within the social relationships in which they, as an ethnic group, 
take form and survive. 

In Morocco, a range of languages is spoken. The largest group of Moroc- 
can immigrants in the Netherlands are from the Rif area of northern Morocco 
and their mother tongue is Tamazight. Moroccan Arabic is known and even 
spoken by many, but the written language which Moroccans use is classical 
Arabic. For Moroccans in the Netherlands, the linguistic background is 
therefore very divided and complex. The same is true for the political situ- 
ation: in Morocco there are sharp political contrasts that continue to affect 
the relationship between people in the Netherlands. 

Religion, on the other hand, is in general a superior ‘ethnic marker’ 
(Kemper, 1996) and Islam especially so. Islam, the last revealed religion, gives, 
like most other religions, the opportunity to know the difference between 
Good and Evil.” People who are or become Muslim, people who recognize 
Good, are part of the ummah, the community of Muslim believers. The famil- 
iar metaphor — Muslims everywhere in the world are a part of the ummah — 
provides a history and a place in the present amid the world’s other major 
religions, transcending local differences in politics, differences of an ethnic 
„and social nature (among Moroccans in the Netherlands, for example, 
between Berbers and Arabs, between city dwellers and country people) and 
finally giving the group supranational legitimacy. 

Islam thus serves Moroccans very well as an orientation point in the 
process of group formation. But how does this work in the surrounding 
community? In the 1960s immigrants were still seen as being temporary 
inhabitants and were treated positively. With the reunification of families, the 
economic crisis of the 1970s and the resulting unemployment among the first 
generation of immigrants, migrant people realized that their return to the 
mother country was not going to happen. 

Immigrants, especially Moroccans, have acquired a negative image among 
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the ethnic majority Dutch. They have become associated with problems 
including integration, unemployment, poor performance at school, crime, the 
drugs trade, welfare fraud and the oppression of women. In addition to this, 
there are a range of political developments, such as the wars in the Middle East, 
the Iranian Revolution, the Rushdie affair and the religious-political changes 
in Algeria, through which Islam has come to be recognized as a political factor. 

When cultural characteristics function as lines of demarcation between 
groups, then these characteristics themselves are put under pressure. At the 
same time, these lines of demarcation imply that there are large groups of 
people with whom the majority ethnic group in society share little and with 
whom people maintain only limited interaction. Ethnic barriers, therefore, 
do not make interaction with foreigners impossible, but they do limit the 
interaction. This lack of interaction is the origin of the tendency to see the 
other group in terms of cultural differences. In such a process minorities are 
often no longer considered as individuals, but instead identified as members 
of a group and carriers of characteristics that belong to that group. These 
minorities are therefore seen as being homogeneous (i.e. all the same). 

How homogeneous do immigrants and Muslims appear to the white 
ethnic majority and what significance does this give to Islam? Sunier (1997) 
speaks about the Islamization of immigrants. By this he means the reduction 
of the cultural background of a certain category of immigrants to a rep- 
resentation of Islam itself. In the process of Islamization, the discourse on 
migration and migrants is focused on the perceived exceptional character of 
Islam as the most important identifier for the situational identity of Muslim 
immigrants. Characteristics that highlight differences and the visible expres- 
sion of the presence of Muslims are seen as being in conflict with integration 
into Dutch society. This is the reason that local governments withhold certain 
categories of provisions. 

In the Islamization of this discourse on migration and migrants, we come 
up against a paradox: manifestations of Islam are seen by the Dutch as an 
expression of segregation and isolation, and of ethnic awareness, while 
Muslims see it as trying, as a group, to become a part of Dutch society. 
Moroccans do not see a contradiction between adhering to Islamic rules of 
life and participating in Dutch society, between religious involvement and 
integration (Kemper, 1996). 

As long as the ethnic majority Dutch experience problems with expres- 
sions of Islamic belief, the problems of integration into Dutch society will be 
blamed on Muslims. It becomes clear that these immigrants are, in fact, not 
yet accepted and not considered as members of the perceived Dutch society 
(Anderson, 1992; Sunier, 1996, 1997). Their presence continues to be seen as 
a problem. Islam in the Netherlands is, therefore, not only a powerful ethnic 
marker in the process of group formation, but is also a symbolic point in the 
struggle for the right to exist. 
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Islam can be seen as an affirmative identity (Kepel, 1997), an identity con- 
struction that operates as a system of differentiations in direct competition 
with other possible constructions. A requirement for affirmative identity is 
that the minority group defines itself positively with respect to a point that 
is also seen by the majority society as positive and worth striving for. For 
Muslims this is difficult because, for the majority society, Islam continues to 
signify negative attitudes and behaviour. 


Moroccan Parents and their Children 


In the Netherlands, immigrants in general, and Moroccans in particular, are 
associated with social problems. It is young Moroccan men and women who 
appear to be the source of these problems and Moroccan parents often com- 
plain about difficulties in rearing their children. The differences between the 
Moroccan society that the parents grew up in and Dutch society is enormous, 
especially in the area of parent-child relationships and sexual relationships. 
Due to their participation in both the Moroccan environment and in Dutch 
society, Moroccan children grow up in social contexts that sometimes sharply 
differ from one another and, in a number of respects, are hostile to one 
another (Pels, 1991). For this reason it is often difficult for Moroccan parents 
to control the behaviour of their children. The position of parents as child- 
rearers is made even more difficult because Moroccan young people often feel 
more at home in Dutch society than their parents and because the parents 
themselves are dependent on their children for a range of services (Brouwer, 
1997; de Koning, 1997). 

A relatively high number of Moroccan young people do not finish school 
and enter the job market without a diploma. If they do finish a continuing 
course, it is often with a technical qualification, making their starting position 
in the Dutch job market comparatively low skilled. There is a high degree of 
truancy from school and many Moroccan young men (and even boys) are 
well known to the police. 

Moroccan girls clearly perform better at school than their brothers, but 
their position in the Dutch educational system is not comparable to that of 
Surinamese or Dutch girls (Dekkers, 1996). Girls perhaps cause few social 
problems, but they can put their parents under considerable pressure when 
they start to demand freedom to socialize more than their parents are willing 
to allow (Brouwer, 1997). 

The rapid changes that immigrants have experienced and the continual 
adaptations that immigrant parents have to make in the Dutch situation often 
lead to a feeling of powerlessness in their dealings with their children. Immi- 
gration has not fulfilled their hopes and expectations and many parents have 
the feeling that they have not only lost their past, but also their children. 
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Studies of problems with young people show that parents often react by 
placing extra restrictions on their children (Brouwer, 1997) and/or by sending 
them back to the family’s country of origin for secondary schooling. 

Moroccan parents also often display a type of weariness or resignation, 
particularly with respect to their sons, who are in danger of losing their way 
socially (de Koning, 1997). They do not ask for help from Dutch youth assist- 
ance centres, even if they know who and where to ask, and do not want any- 
thing to do with these facilities out of fear of losing their children when they 
seek assistance (de Koning, 1997). For this reason, Moroccan young people 
seldom find their way into assistance organizations on a voluntary basis, but 
instead are overrepresented in court-associated correctional or mandatory 
youth assistance programmes. 

The policy answer of the Dutch government has focused on education 
(education priority policy) and mandatory assistance. Recently, the Ministry 
of Justice entered the discussion and, as a result, policies have become focused 
on crime prevention. As a tool in this intervention, child-rearing support has 
taken a central position; however, the debate on this new approach is still 
under way (Comenius, 1998). The central question is whether the Ministry 
of Justice should play such a central role and whether child-rearing support 
can have positive results when it is structured according to a top-down model 
and is made mandatory. How Moroccan parents themselves view these prob- 
lems has not really been made a point of discussion. 

Because integration policy (ethnic minority policy) is so heavily focused 
on the job market, the first generation of immigrants has, in fact, been written 
off and has become invisible in policy-making (Kemper, 1996). But even if 
this generation has little chance in the job market, they are still the parents of 
immigrant young people. Evaluations of youth policy clearly show that the 
living situation of young people should be the starting point for support and 
assistance. How parents are involved with their children and, more import- 
antly, how parents formulate their own definition of problems with their chil- 
dren is hardly ever discussed. If Islam fulfils an essential function in the 
orientation of Moroccans of the first generation then it is not surprising that 
Moroccan parents, in any case the first generation, also seek answers to the 
problems of raising their children within Islam. 

What can Islam offer these parents? Does Islam give them answers to 
questions they face in Dutch society about the changed relationship between 
parents and children?’ For the development of Islam in the Netherlands, it is 
essential that the next generation is also ‘made’ Muslim. Parents also bear a 
religious obligation to give their children a religious upbringing. This raises 
the question of whether not only the parents, but also the survival of their 
Islamic beliefs are in crisis. Perhaps the biggest issue for Muslim immigrants 
in the Netherlands is not in the area of sexual relationships, which seems to 
be the case in many Muslim countries (Jansen, 1993), but actually in the 
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relationship between parent and child. And are not many parents looking for 
an answer to this problem within Islam? These propositions bring us to the 
connection between Islam on the one hand as the provider of an affirmative 
identity, a positive context for orientation and a reference point for the defi- 
nition of the character of the group by themselves, in the struggle for recog- 
nition in Dutch society, and on the other hand Islam as the guideline for 
answers to questions concerning parent-child problems. Homework assist- 
ance, youth work and schooling are highly valued in Dutch society and offer 
a positive point of orientation. By choosing a form of Islam in which these 
aspects are given a central position, the group creates an avenue for expres- 
sion and at the same time Muslim parents are given a familiar tool with which 
to confront the problems they have with their children. 


In Conclusion: Symbolic Struggle 


In the preceding section we have seen that Islam can provide Moroccans with 
answers to questions concerning their group identity in connection with the 
problems that arise with their children. But why are those who promote these 
forms of assistance accused of being against integration, while they see them- 
selves as working towards integration and are even supported in this by the 
Dutch constitution? In other words: why have homework assistance in the 
mosque and Islamic education been transformed into a social problem? In the 
introduction, I proposed to examine this question from the perspective of a 
symbolic struggle. Homework assistance in the mosque and Islamic edu- 
cation constitute a symbolic transgression of a social norm. 

What is the substance of the accusation that supporters of immigrant 
organizations do not wish to integrate? Which social norms do they trans- 
gress? It is clear that this is really about a violation of the increasing secular- 
ization in society and of the social norm that religion in public activities and 
facilities should be kept in the background. But also the current integration 
policy (ethnic minority policy) of the Dutch government, which aims to 
provide general facilities and discourages categorical facilities, is threatened 
by the arrival of immigrant-run schools and homework assistance pro- 
grammes. Despite the priority of education in policy-making and social 
reforms in education, the government has not been successful in combating 
the problems surrounding Moroccan young people. This has caused division 
within the professional ranks of youth assistance programmes. There even 
seems to be a certain ‘appropriation’ (Gerritsen and de Vries, 1994) of the 
child-rearing support given to Moroccan families by judicial assistance 
(Comenius, 1998), such that problems with Moroccan young people have 
begun to play a role in the competition for status between Dutch youth assist- 
ance organizations. 
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By taking the struggle with these problems into their own hands, Muslim 
“parents are changed from being passive, dependent, powerless parents into 
active, self-motivated parents (Crul, 1998) and they thus occupy an equal 
negotiating position. By doing so, they are not only awarding a certificate of 
impotence to Dutch policy, to the Dutch school system and to Dutch youth 
assistance organizations, but they are also liberating themselves from the 
current definition of problems with respect to their children.!° It was, after 
all, the policy-makers and implementers that defined what the problems of 
immigrant young people were, how they should be solved and how parents 
(if necessary by forcing them) should become more supportive. Homework 
assistance and immigrant-run schools also, therefore, play a role in the com- 
petition for status between Muslim immigrants and the established order. 
Muslim immigrants have shown that they wish to tackle the problems them- 
selves, not because they are forced to, but from religious inspiration; this 
gives them a feeling of self-worth (Crul, 1998). Acceptance by the Dutch 
government of Muslims’ own forms of assistance and education could, there- 
fore, be the next step in the integration of Muslims into Dutch society. As 
migrants, they were included as people. With the arrival of women and chil- 
dren they were included as families. Via the acceptance of private religious 
and interest group organizations, the next step is the inclusion of Muslims as 
part of the institutional infrastructure.'! The acceptance of Muslim forms of 
assistance and education symbolically establishes their social status, gives 
them more power over their own lives and recognizes their right to exist as 
Muslims in Dutch society. For Muslims, that is integration. 


Notes 


My appreciation to Lenie Brouwer, Paul van Gelder and Martijn de Koning for their 
remarks on an earlier version of this article. 


1 The population of Gouda is 70,000 people. About 7000 are Moroccans. That is a 
higher percentage than the total immigrant population in the Netherlands, which 
is about 6 percent. 

2 The anthropological research into the mosque's homework assistance programme 
was carried out by myself and by my students, under my supervision, among girls 
and boys who participate in the programme and among their parents (Bleichrodt, 
1996; de Koning, 1997; Teunissen, 1997). 

3 Recently, anthropological research was also started in Islamic primary schools, 
carried out by students of the Free University under my supervision. 

4 For Muslims the expression “Dutch Islam’ is a contradiction. On one hand they 
oppose it because, for them, there exists only one Islam, the Islam of the Revel- 
ation, the Islam for everywhere and always. On the other hand, the discussion in 
the Netherlands concerns the development of a “Dutch Islam’. 
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5 Since the beginning of 1998 a third mosque has been established in Gouda. This 
mosque is still in the process of becoming established. It has not oriented itself 
with respect to Gouda or to the other mosques. 

Agel and qraya are Moroccan-Arabic words. In classical Arabic those words are 
known as 'aql and qara'a. 

The alternative name for the Qur’an is al-Furgán. Farq means ‘difference’ 
(between Good and Evil). 

Not all Muslims in the Netherlands, approximately 600,000 people, would like 
their children to attend Islamic schools or homework assistance programmes at 
the mosque. Some Muslims are expressly against this. Recent surveys indicate that 
the desire of Muslims for more Islamic schools is on the increase. 

Questions and research into the possibilities of establishing an education 
programme for training imams in the Netherlands are prompted from the same 
theme: the search for answers to questions of Muslim immigrants within the 
context of Dutch society (Strijp, 1997). 

10 Recent research on Islamic schools shows that their results will be no better than 
other schools with a student population of predominantly ethnic minorities 
(Driessen, 1999). It should not be forgotten here that Islamic schools have had 
many start-up problems. They have had problems in finding well-qualified 
personnel. There were also many parents that expected more from Islamic schools 
than from regular Dutch schools. Especially at the beginning, relatively few 
children with problems went to Islamic schools. 

Here there is no question of a development towards an Islamic substructure in 
society since not all Muslims will be involved in these developments or make use 
of Islamic education and facilities. 
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Introduction 


E the last decade, gender relationships and role patterns within the family 
have witnessed tremendous changes in the western world and they con- 
tinue to inspire heated public debate. Internal dynamics within Muslim 
families in the Arab world have also changed considerably. These changes 
have occurred more recently and generally take place more covertly as they 
do not always suit public ideology about male and female identity and roles 
(e.g. Mernissi, 1992). Muslim immigrants in European countries, like Moroc- 
cans in the Netherlands, are confronted with dominant ideals that are often 
divergent from those valued in their country of origin. Thus they face the 
question of whether and how to adapt their ideals or family relationship in 
this new sociocultural context. 

Based on scholarly literature and two recent studies, this article describes 
gender dynamics and fathering within Muslim families of Moroccan origin 
in the Netherlands. Gender roles and parenting are situated social phenom- 
ena and thus they are best understood from a cultural-ecological perspective, 
in which both the historical and post-migration context is taken into account. 
This perspective is outlined in the next section. Subsequently, I describe 
gender and parenting roles as they have evolved in Morocco in the pre-migra- 
tion period and among Moroccan families who have migrated to the Nether- 
lands. The fifth section contains an overview of data about fathering among 
Moroccan migrants in the Netherlands. The data are drawn from two studies 
that are part of a research programme funded by the Dutch government, 
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aimed at establishing an overview of current parenting and parental needs of 
support within non-indigenous families in the Netherlands. 


Parenting from a Cultural-Ecological Perspective 


Studies about parenting in different cultures usually assume either one of two 
contrasting perspectives, the universalistic versus the relativistic perspective. 
The universalistic perspective has long dominated western theorizing. More 
or less explicitly, it starts from the principle that developmental objectives and 
concomitant patterns of parenting are universally valid (e.g. Pels, 1986, 1994). 
This has resulted in a systematic application of culturally dominating beliefs 
which identify diverting patterns of parenting or fathering as deficit 
(McAdoo, 1988; Phares, 1996). The relativistic perspective focuses on the 
adaptation of parenting models to specific circumstances and cultural 
demands. As Lamb (1995: 155), one of its main proponents, suggests: 

The relative importance of the different paternal functions or roles varies across 

familial, subcultural, cultural and historical contexts. There is no single ‘father’s 

role’ to which all fathers should aspire. A successful father, as defined in terms 


of his children’s development, is one whose role performance matches the 
demands and prescriptions of his socio-cultural and familial context. 


I maintain that fathering should not be approached from a one-sided per- 
spective. In the western as well as the non-western world, complex interac- 
tions at the local, national and transnational level influence families in their 
functioning, leading to both cultural globalization and local heterogeneity. 
Cultural globalization results from the hegemony of western economic 
thinking, global access to western media and education, as well as migration 
from rural areas to the more industrialized parts of the world (Thomas, 1978; 
Levine and White, 1986; Purves, 1990; Robertson, 1992). Organizations like 
UNESCO and UNICEF propagate specific models of parenting and 
examples of ‘the happy nuclear family’ reach the most distant corners of the 
world by satellite. 

On the other hand, (sub)cultural beliefs and practices persist and adapt 
to the local context. Migrants, for instance, may keep their distance from the 
cultural mainstream because they prefer to remain oriented to their country 
of origin or ethnic community, which in turn may also exert social control 
discouraging acculturation. Economical adversity, prejudice, exclusion and 
experiences of cultural threat likewise may lead to the development of a con- 
servative attitude (Berry et al., 1976; Lucassen and Penninx, 1994; Distelbrink 
and Pels, 1996). However, a strong attachment to cultural continuity does not 
necessarily preclude cultural change (Phinney, 1990). This is accurately 
pointed out in a study by van der Lans et al. (1997) among Moroccan and 
Turkish mothers in the Netherlands. The orientation to Islam and to gender 
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relationships associated with religious notions is well documented in the 
western world (van den Berg-Eldering, 1982; Pels, 1991; Wade and Souter, 
1992; Glenn, 1995). 

Both globalizing and differentiating tendencies can be incorporated 
within a contextual approach, taking account of historical, ecological and 
sociocultural factors that impinge on beliefs and practices of parenting. The 
cultural-ecological approach advocated here is based on the work of Bron- 
fenbrenner (1977), Super and Harkness (1986) and Harkness and Super 
(1993). Bronfenbrenner places the child within concentric circles, represent- 
ing the micro-system of the family and the meso- and macro-systems in 
which it functions. Super and Harkness (1986) divide the family system into 
three related subsystems: values and beliefs of parents, practices of parenting 
and the physical and social settings in which daily life evolves. Each subsys- 
tem interacts with aspects of the wider context more or less independently, 
which may lead to change and to imbalance with other subsystems. Among 
migrants whose culture of origin is very distinct to that of the host country, 
dissonance between the subsystems and the wider environment may easily 
occur. Migrants usually do not acquire the power to impose their definitions 
of reality on the majority (Foucault, 1980). This is especially true in the case 
of Muslim minorities residing in a country like the Netherlands, where secu- 
larization and individualization are paramount. Minority families have to 
contend with the different cultural values and beliefs which dominate Dutch 
society and are reflected in family law and institutional provisions, such as 
the formal educational system and social security system (Eldering, 1995). 

In the next two sections a sketch of pre- and post-migration gender 
dynamics and notions of parenting is presented from a contextual perspec- 
tive. Processes of modernization and differentiation are described as they 
result from interactions between family members and the wider context and 
as they influence relations between mothers and fathers and their beliefs and 
practices of parenting. 


Motherhood, Ideology and Emancipation 


In Morocco, as in other non-western migration countries, the process of 
industrialization has only recently evolved. During pre-industrialization, 
families in both rural and urban areas formed production and consumption 
units, hierarchical in nature and with specific positions ascribed to each 
family member. Mutual dependency and solidarity were central values over- 
ruling the private interests of the individual, thus enabling families to survive 
in a society without a collective social security system. When role expec- 
tations were not met, the honour of family members and of the family as a 
whole was at stake. Gender and age were important distinguishing criteria, 
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with the authority of older males generally remaining uncontested. Authori- 
tarian family relations reflected those in society at large, in which patriarchal 
systems of power and control dominated (Barahat, 1985). 

The role of the eldest male in the extended family was that of a patriarch 
and therefore the father's authority was undisputed and paramount. He was 
not directly involved with his children's welfare and upbringing, but was 
responsible for their behaviour, for the honour of his wife and daughters, for 
exerting control from a distance and for preparing his older sons for their 
future roles as breadwinners and family heads. His spouse did not appear in 
public and her responsibilities were confined to the private domain. She 
looked after her husband, nursed her children and trained her daughters for 
their future roles as wives and mothers (Erny, 1972; Zniber, 1976; Dwyer, 
1978; Pascon and Bentahar, 1978; Zerdoumi, 1982). Thus, fathers were the 
recognized authority figures within the family and childcare was viewed to 
be chiefly a female preoccupation. 

Dwyer (1978), however, makes the important observation that a strict 
parental division of labour seems to be tied to attitudes about male—female 
dynamics more than to attitudes about child-rearing. Because men and 
women generally occupied distinct and separate social spaces, with children 
being allocated to the women's sphere, men were restricted in their inter- 
action with children. Thus, the preservation of masculine identity by frater- 
nizing with men and by remaining outside the home, in other words the 
separation of the sexes, promoted a distancing of fathers from children. As 
Dwyer (1978: 113) states: 


This arrangement gives mothers de facto control over children and makes them 
wielders of considerable power which at first glance might seem more appro- 
priate to men. Often inorhera are the ultimate decision-makers about children's 
futures and welfare, rather than fathers, children's de jure guardians. 


Both sexes make considerable effort to hide this female power from the 
public eye and it has remained a long-standing public secret. 

From the end of the 19th century societal changes created shifts in family 
traditions and structure. The patriarchal family gradually conceded ground 
to its individual members because its economic power decreased and more 
and more of its functions, such as education of the children, were left to the 
state and its institutions. Relations between family members became less 
defined by ascribed roles and more by individual qualifications such as edu- 
cational level and income. With the emergence of the individual and of the 
nuclear family, the head of the family lost his authority, because he was no 
longer the single source of knowledge and power. Women and children 
gained autonomy, especially if they had received an education and partici- 
pated in the labour market. 

Since independence from France in 1953, tremendous efforts have been 
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made to open up the formal educational system, introduced in Morocco by 
the French to serve the male elite, to the lower classes and to women. Thus, 
independence from France has meant an important step forward in the liber- 
ation of women from their traditional role. Gradually, women have begun to 
enter school and over the last decade they have reached an ever increasing 
level of education, although they are proportionally still underrepresented in 
the education system. Within the private domain, women’s influence has won 
recognition and has increased, although men as yet maintain their positions 
of power within the juridical, social, ideological and political domains (Radi, 
1977; Gaudio and Pelletier, 1980; Chekroun, 1981; Dernouny, 1984a, 1984b; 
Mernissi, 1985). According to Moroccan civil law, husbands are entitled to 
faithfulness, obedience and care of the household from their spouses. Hus- 
bands are obliged by law to provide subsistence, clothing, medical care and 
housing to their wives (van den Berg-Eldering, 1986). Thus current Moroc- 
can law represents traditional gendered role divisions in which the husband 
is head of the household and the breadwinner and his wife is the caretaker. 

Nevertheless, due to their increasing level of education, women’s pos- 
ition in the labour market has undeniably changed. In rural areas like the 
Northern Rif, the birthplace of the majority of Moroccan migrants in the 
Netherlands, men have long opposed the employment of women, especially 
after marriage. Women’s seclusion still is seen as a sign of family prosperity 
(Mernissi, 1985). However, women with higher educational levels are increas- 
ingly appearing on the labour market, although within sectors such as edu- 
cation, in which, for the most part, they come into contact only with other 
women and children (Jansen, 1987; Mernissi, 1992). When women contribute 
to the family income, the balance of power alters because they gain financial 
independence and control (van den Berg-Eldering, 1982). These changes in 
the social position of women have led to the eventual development of eman- 
cipatory women’s movements (Fernea, 1985; Mernissi, 1992), although there 
is no linear development in the direction of the western emancipatory model. 
The majority of Muslims, men and women alike, do not regard the current 
position of western women as a situation worth striving for, pointing to the 
high rates of divorce and sexual liberty in many western nations. In contrast, 
the central position of a Muslim woman within the family and the protection 
offered to her and her children by her male family members are emphasized 
and valued. 

Since the 1980s, Islamist movements have presented strong counterforces 
as well, defending the maintenance of traditional power relations between 
women and men (Waardenburg, 1987). Based on a historical overview, 
Mernissi (1992) shows that in periods of economical and political crisis, time 
and again the necessity of secluding women and preserving their central role 
within the family has been underlined. One of Morocco’s main Islamist 
leaders stated recently that the purity of Moroccan culture, which has been 
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corrupted both before and after decolonization, can only be regained from 
within the family in which the mother is ascribed a leading role in the moral 
and religious upbringing of future generations (Eldin Shahin, 1996). Presently, 
both within the home and the public domain, women with high levels of edu- 
cation are acquitting themselves well. Within and outside the radical Islamist 
parties they have developed modern interpretations of the Qur’an, gaining 
access to education and moving with greater freedom in the public domain. 
This does not mean that, in presenting themselves, they explicitly contest the 
ideology of motherhood. Even successful women in the social and political 
arena ‘are careful to portray themselves in ways that suggest they are not rad- 
ically challenging traditional gender roles’ (Eickelman and Piscatori, 1996: 95). 
Traditional cultural ideals regarding the family and the mother’s role are still 
valued, although in actual practice they are interpreted and lived in new ways 
(Camilleri, 1973; Eickelman, 1978; Mernissi, 1985). 

For families based on traditional structural models, there are many con- 
sequences of migration to the Netherlands, where gender equality is strongly 
rooted in the legal system and ideals of masculinity and fatherhood are under- 
going rapid change. In the Netherlands, caring fatherhood is becoming a part 
of male gender identity. According to Knijn (1995), this change is reflected 
in the representation of men as fathers in the media as well as in their “coming 
out’ as fathers in daily life. The Dutch father: 


Is no longer the unapproachable educator. He is no longer the one who gives 
direction to his children as'a representative of the outside world and as the head 
of the family. He now wants to become a child amongst the children and a co- 
parent. (Knijn, 1995: 5) 


However, it should be kept in mind that in actual practice, the level of 
involvement of Dutch fathers with their children varies widely, and that they 
spend far less time with them than mothers, even when the mother is in the 
workforce (Knijn, 1995; Rispens et al., 1996; Lamb, 1998). 


After Migration: Cultural Change and Preservation 


In the early 1960s, male migrants from Morocco began arriving in the 
Netherlands to fill the gaps in the lower segments of the labour market. After 
some years they started sending for their wives and children, although 
Moroccans in general have been relatively hesitant to do so because of their 
traditional views regarding women’s roles (Buijs and Nelissen, 1994). More- 
over, the Moroccan government has discouraged the integration of emigrants 
into their new societies more than the minimum strictly necessary for earning 
wages. This situation has altered to some extent only in the last decade 
(Rabbae, 1993; van Driel and Entzinger, 1993). At the end of the 1970s, labour 
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migration decreased and the inflow of mothers and children reuniting with 
their husbands and fathers reached its peak. New migrants are still arriving, 
however, mainly for the purpose of marriage to adult children of the first 
generation. By the late 1990s approximately 233,000 people of Moroccan 
descent were residing in the Netherlands (CBS, 1998). 

Generally the migrants, almost all Muslim by religion, have had to bridge 
a considerable cultural gap, particularly those coming from rural areas who 
do not have formal schooling. The first generation tends to maintain strong 
links with the country of origin through familial, economic and juridical 
bonds. As a consequence, rights and duties as circumscribed in Moroccan 
civil law remain the predominant influence (Eldering, 1995). Likewise, the 
afore-mentioned processes of modernization in the Netherlands do not go 
unnoticed within this migrant community and they serve as an important 
frame of reference. Both Moroccan men and women tend to refer negatively 
to the “freedom” accorded to women and children in the Netherlands, and to 
consider it incompatible with their Islamic ideals (e.g. van der Lans et al., 
1997). This does not mean, however, that settlement in the Netherlands has 
remained without consequences. In particular, the long separation between 
the father and his family has tended to undermine his male authority even 
before family reunion has taken place. Frequently, in the father's absence, his 
wife and children have learnt to live free of male tutelage (van den Berg- 
Eldering, 1982; Werdmölder, 1990). 

After reunion, the accessibility of the Dutch educational system and the 
pressure exerted by the Dutch community to comply with compulsory edu- 
cation have resulted in a further increase in the participation of girls in edu- 
cation and eventually in the labour market. Moroccan women who have 
migrated since the 1960s for the purpose of family reunion have mainly come 
from rural areas and have had little formal education. The majority of these 
women maintain traditional gender role divisions and do not get involved in 
paid employment (van den Berg-Eldering, 1982; Cammaert, 1985; Pels, 1991). 
It has been mainly young women from urban areas and those with a some- 
what higher level of education who have entered into the labour market. 
However, their tasks as wife and mother remain the first priority and for this 
reason they prefer part-time jobs (Ankoné and Kaufman, 1984; Bouw and 
Nelissen, 1986). Recent studies show that the number of young Moroccan 
women entering the labour market is rapidly growing and those women who 
combine family duties and employment are increasingly accepted by the com- 
munity (van der Hoek, 1994; Distelbrink et al., 1995; van der Lans et al., 1997). 
In cases where fathers are ambivalent about or obstruct their daughters’ entry 
into the labour market, girls often receive moral support from their mothers. 
They are allowed increasing freedom of movement, provided they keep to key 
values such as respect and family honour. These values are highly regarded, 
but in daily practice they are subject to more flexible interpretations 
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(Feddema, 1992; van der Hoek, 1994; van der Lans et al., 1997). In the Nether- 
lands, mothers can work outside the home more easily because of the avail- 
ability of formal child and youth care. Mothers are less dependent on the 
support of family members, and others in their informal network, who might 
have a restraining influence regarding their emancipation. 

Altogether, it is obvious that mothers, particularly the better educated, 
have begun to take on new roles and gain autonomy through combining 
employment and family life. In addition, within families of the older and less 
educated generation, fathers also face a corrosion of their male authority. 
Many of them are unemployed and fail in their role as breadwinner. Loss of 
status also results from the fact that children gain responsibilities as inter- 
preters and advocates for their parents in formal contexts, acting as mediator 
between the family and outside institutions (van der Hoek, 1994; Bouhalhoul 
and van der Zwaard, 1996). Not surprisingly, fathers, especially those belong- 
ing to the first generation and having less education, react by opposing the 
emancipation of their spouses and children. They also may curb the use of 
outside provisions, seen as granting too much autonomy to their wife and 
children and thus as a threat to their authority (Kemper, 1996; Pels, 1997). 
Likewise, the opinions of adolescent boys on the division of roles are more 
conservative than those of their female peers. While they permit themselves 
all kinds of liberties, their future spouses are supposed to guard their virgin- 
ity and not to be too ‘loose’, and to support them in their position of family 
authority (Veenman, 1996). Moreover, the traditional sectors of the com- 
munity, by means of social control and gossip, may apply pressure to prevent 
women’s emancipation or men from ‘becoming a woman’ by doing women’s 
work and not exerting their male power (Distelbrink et al., 1995). Finally, 
neither Moroccan men nor women view western male-female relations as a 
model worth adopting (van der Lans et al., 1997). 

Nonetheless, the balance of power within the family is changing irrevo- 
cably and the role of the authoritarian father is in decline. All this does not 
sufficiently clarify how Moroccan fathers nowadays fulfil their role. As yet, 
studies addressing this question are scarce. How do fathers of the successive 
generations adapt to the changing ambitions of their wives? Does a prolonged 
stay in the Netherlands, in which the egalitarian nuclear family has a domi- 
nant status, bring changes in their beliefs and practices regarding fathering? 
The studies reported here shed some light on these questions from the point 
of view of mothers. 


Fathering within Moroccan Families in the Netherlands 


The data presented are based on recent research among Moroccan families in 
the Netherlands, aimed at describing parental values, beliefs and daily 
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Table 1 Sample Characteristics of the Moroccan Mothers (Study Two) 


Average length of stay (in years) 15 (4-29) 
Generation: First-generation ‘older migrants’ 39% 
First-generation ‘relative newcomers’ 37% 
Intermediate generation 17% 
Second generation 7% 
Level of education: No or only some formal education 38% 
Elementary education 18% 
Secondary education 44% 
Position in the labour market: Fathers employed 48% 
Mothers employed 28% 
Mastery of Dutch language: Good 33% 
Reasonable 29% 
Moderate 20% 
(Almost) none 18% 
Average number of children 3.6 (1-9) 
Family structure: Two-parent family 80% 
Single-parent family 20% 
Muslim religion: Important 75% 
Slightly important 21% 
Not important 4% 


practices of child-rearing from infancy to adulthood. A two-phased research 
design was used. The first in-depth study consisted of a series of conversa- 
tions with mothers and some fathers of 16 families and observations in the 
natural home setting. In the second study, semi-structured interviews were 
conducted with mothers and some fathers of 82 families. Because of the time- 
consuming nature of the design, mothers were our first informants due to 
their central role in child-rearing. Families were selected by personal recruit- 
ment, with the help of teachers, social workers and key figures in the com- 
munity. When recruiting the families, within several large and some smaller 
Dutch cities,! the following important background characteristics were used 
as selection criteria: length of stay in the Netherlands, level of education, 
family structure and gender and age of children. Interviews were conducted 
by both non-indigenous and indigenous female research assistants, depend- 
ing on the language ability of the subjects and on their preference. 

Table 1 offers an overview of the most important characteristics of the 
mothers who participated in the second study. The population of the first 
study only differs in minor details. Almost all mothers were born in Morocco 
and most of them had migrated in the 1970s and 1980s. By then three-quar- 
ters of their (future) husbands had already settled in the Netherlands. The 
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average length of stay was 15 years for the mothers and 20 years for the 
fathers. Three-quarters of the mothers are first-generation immigrants: they 
were 16 years or older on arrival in the Netherlands. These mothers are about 
equally divided between an older generation born in Morocco before 1960 
and a generation of relative newcomers born after 1960. Most other mothers 
belong to an intermediate generation, consisting of those having migrated 
between the age of six and 16. Only a small portion belong to the second 
generation of immigrants, born in the Netherlands or having migrated before 
the age of six. The rationale for this categorization is detailed in the original 
report (Pels, 1998). The division of the interviewees over the generations 
matches rather well with that of the general population in the Netherlands of 
Moroccan mothers with children up to 19 years old (SPVA, 1994). 

As was to be expected, a relatively large proportion of the mothers, two 
in five, had received hardly any formal education or indeed none at all. Almost 
one-fifth of the mothers finished only elementary school and two-fifths fin- 
ished some form of higher education. The comparatively large number of 
mothers with a secondary school diploma is due to strategic sampling. In the 
general population, the educational level of Moroccan women is lower. Which 
generation the mothers belonged to and their level of education are highly 
related. Slightly more than a quarter of the mothers held a part-time job; most 
others have chosen to be homemakers. The unemployment rate among their 
husbands was rather high and amounted to more than half. Almost two-thirds 
of mothers, especially those from the younger generations and those with a 
relatively high level of education, spoke the Dutch language (reasonably) well. 
More than half of the mothers used their mother tongue in communicating 
with their children. 'The others used both Dutch and their first language, 
though in many cases the latter remained the dominant one. The families 
under study had an average number of 3.6 children. Parents from the younger 
generation, and with a higher educational level, generally had fewer children. 
Although the proportion of single-parent families in the total population is 
unknown, it appeared to be relatively high in our sample. All parents viewed 
themselves as Muslims, although the extent to which religion was considered 
important to their lives varied. 


Ideals of Parenthood and Role Division 


In Study One, we extensively explored ideas and ideals of parenthood, con- 
comitant roles and tasks, and their division among family members. Regard- 
ing the division of roles, three ideal patterns were discerned: a traditional, a 
modern and an intermediate pattern. The traditional notion of parenthood 
is advocated by almost half of the mothers, particularly the less educated 
among the first generation. In this model of family life, mothers do the 
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housekeeping, care for the children and are responsible for their upbringing 
within the private domain. They are the emotional pivot of the family. They 
have a particularly intimate bond with their older daughters, while they 
usually maintain somewhat more distance towards their sons. The father’s 
main role is as the breadwinner and mothers speak with their husbands, who 
fulfil a more controlling role, about problems with the children and inappro- 
priate behaviour. The fathers’ task in bringing up the children is limited to 
‘warning’ them to mind their behaviour outside the home. They intervene 
in the case of more serious problems. They also maintain official contacts 
with outside institutions such as schools and they control and guide their 
children in educational matters. They take on particular tasks regarding the 
upbringing of their adolescent sons, such as tutoring them in religion and 
accompanying them to recreational or religious activities outside the home. 

In the transitional pattern, advocated by a small portion of mothers 
having received somewhat more years of schooling, the aforementioned div- 
ision of tasks and responsibilities is maintained, but mothers expect more 
emotional support from their husbands and more commitment to the chil- 
dren. A ‘modern’ view is found among a third of the mothers, belonging to 
the younger generation who are relatively better educated. They propose a 
sharing of household tasks and responsibilities between husband and wife. 
They expect husbands to share in housekeeping and caring tasks, to involve 
themselves with their children and to support their wife in raising them. 
However, even within the modern pattern, the primary role of fathers as 
breadwinners is beyond dispute. Some of the mothers adhering to the tran- 
sitional and modern patterns have part-time jobs. The next section shows that 
the division of labour outside the family hardly affects the division of house- 


hold tasks. 


The Actual Division of Family Tasks 


The actual division of tasks as reported by the mothers in Study One matches 
their expectations in about half of the families, irrespective of their specific 
role beliefs. According to half of the mothers with more traditional beliefs, 
their husbands are aloof and only spend time on school matters or on raising 
their sons if they are strongly urged. In practice, they merely keep to their 
role of background authoritarian figure. They maintain a distance towards 
their children and sometimes exert their controlling role heavy-handedly. 
Transitional and modern fathers in practice are less dispassionate, give their 
wife a helping hand and are more involved with their children. However, in 
these cases half the mothers also report a lack of initiative and they feel forced 
to drag their husbands along to fulfil their tasks. Only a few of the mothers 
advocating modern beliefs state that their husbands take a full share in 
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keeping the house and caring for and rearing the children. Yet, without 
exception, these mothers spend much more time on family tasks than their 
partners. 

The mothers” satisfaction with the division of tasks clearly is linked with 
the extent to which their husbands satisfy their expectations. That is to say, 
mothers with traditional beliefs are content with a husband that exerts 
control, deals with school matters and guides his sons. When fathers are unin- 
volved mothers lack support which leads to feelings of isolation. For many 
women the dissociated and authoritarian attitude of their husbands is a con- 
stant irritant. Mothers taking an intermediate position are content if their 
husband supports them emotionally and is devoted to the children, while 
mothers with modern ideals are content if he actually contributes to the 
various family tasks. 

In Study Two we examined the division of household tasks in more 
detail. We asked which spouse was involved in these tasks and whether the 
role played by them was of primary or secondary importance. Table 2 depicts 
the division of tasks between mothers and fathers within two-parent families. 

This overview again exemplifies the core function of mothers, who 
perform most tasks within the family. Particularly regarding housekeeping 
and caring tasks, the contribution of fathers is rather insignificant. Only when 
intervention is needed with older children acting mischievously, do mothers 
tend to step down slightly and fathers respond somewhat more actively. Rela- 
tively speaking, fathers also contribute more to the tasks of civilizing and 
controlling their children. They share less in supporting and instructing their 
adolescent children. Most fathers with children in this age group belong to 
the older and least educated generation. 

If we take all tasks together regarding both age groups of children, the 
extent to which mothers and fathers are involved co-varies significantly with 
their level of education. The involvement of fathers does not co-vary with 
participation in the labour market of either parent. In other words, the con- 
tribution of fathers does not increase when they are unemployed or when 
their wives have a job. On the whole, generation membership explains less of 
the difference between parents than their level of education. However, the 
families within which fathers play a marginal role, which applies to nearly 
one in five, chiefly belong to the first generation. 

The data concerning the 16 single-parent families, all of which are female- 
headed households, are not represented in these figures. In these cases the 
absence of the father in the life of their children is striking. Almost without 
exception, the mothers have had to deal with the entire range of family tasks 
without their partner’s assistance. It should be stated that most of the women 
emphasize that their situation was little different before their divorce (e.g. 
Eldering and Borm, 1996) and that support was often provided by family 
members, in particular grandmothers and sisters. 
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Table 2 Division of Tasks between Moroccan Mothers and Fathers in Two- 
parent Families, in Percentages (Study Two) 





Motbers Fathers 


Primary Secondary Primary Secondary 
Role Role Role Role 


Families with target child 0-12 (N = 41) 


Housekeeping 100 - 11 35 
Offer warmth and love 95 2 57 19 
Care 96 5 14 16 
Occupy, play 83 10 61 15 
Listen, talk 98 - 56 15 
Warn, punish 93 5 54 15 
Inform, explain 86 5 55 17 
Instruct about proper behaviour 91 5 60 19 
Families with target child 12-18 (N = 25) 
Housekeeping 96 - 8 24 
Offer warmth and love 92 4 46 15 
Support through trouble 89 7 52 19 
Listen, talk 96 - 42 16 
Attend child 9% 4 50 12 
Intervene 76 12 60 24 
Inform, explain 9% 4 32 16 
Guide, control 9% 4 62 12 


How do the mothers in Study Two judge the contribution of their hus- 
bands? Mothers could choose between three alternatives: satisfied, slightly 
satisfied or dissatisfied. Eighty-five percent of the mothers in two-parent 
households stated that they were satisfied with the division of household 
tasks. The other mothers were either dissatisfied or held an intermediate pos- 
ition. Here, the level of education, generation membership and employment 
do not make a difference. This positive judgement of the mothers is rather 
surprising given the little cooperation many of them state they receive from 
their husbands. The apparent contradiction may be explained by the tem- 
pered expectations held by some of the mothers, as also witnessed in Study 
One. In addition, it may be assumed that a desire for social respectability has 
induced mothers not to report their negative opinions. The bond of trust 
established through prolonged contact with mothers in Study One may have 
broken their taboo about publicly announcing their dissatisfaction with the 
current division of family roles. 
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This article has shown that, after migration, Moroccan mothers are still at the 
heart of the family. Moreover, migration has not led to a linear change 
towards patterns of participant fathering as they have emerged among the 
Dutch. Rather, many Moroccan mothers even dominate tasks traditionally 
appropriated by Moroccan fathers, such as controlling and disciplining the 
children. In some families, mostly those of the older generation, fathers stand 
out by their lack of involvement to such an extent that they are denied their 
authority over the children by the mothers. After divorce, the absence of 
fathers in the life of children is even more striking. Taken altogether, the exist- 
ing role patterns may be best characterized as a “hidden matriarchy” (see also 
Nauck, 1985). The balance of power seems to have shifted further towards 
women due to migration factors and structural and cultural characteristics of 
the Dutch context but, as before, female power is not publicly acknowledged. 
Both in Morocco and among Moroccans in the Netherlands the ideology of 
motherhood and of male power is kept alive. 

With respect to their ideals of fatherhood, very few of the mothers 
approached the dominant western ideals of gender equality. The beliefs and 
judgements of most of the mothers are inspired by culture-specific ideals 
about gender identity and parenting. Three ideal types may be discerned: a 
“modern”, transitional and traditional pattern. The actual contribution of 
fathers to the family tasks likewise varies: some fathers are more involved, 
some are not and some take an intermediate position. The portion of families 
conforming to “modern” standards is rather small. Irrespective of the ideals 
propagated by mothers, fathers in reality seem to contribute less than mothers 
would prefer. Mothers seem to be motivated for change and often figure as the 
motor for a process of modernization of family relations. They are the ones 
who will gain by an increase in their autonomy within the private and public 
domain and an increase in their husbands’ contribution to tasks traditionally 
regarded as strictly female. Fathers turn out to be less apt for change, facing 
loss in terms of their traditional authoritarian role and ideals of masculinity. 

However, like fathers, mothers do not aspire to model gender relations 
and parenthood unequivocally according to western ideals. They are not 
willing to give up their central position within the family and their power 
over internal family affairs. Although they do, in part, aspire to a more 
“modern” fatherhood, they in turn apply a double standard regarding the 
socialization of their children. On the one hand, they encourage their daugh- 
ters to obtain an education and to seek employment, but on the other hand, 
they firmly hold onto traditional gender roles in which men figure as the sole 
breadwinners. Motherhood is an important element in the construction of 
Moroccan female identity and the central position of mothers as keepers of 
Muslim norms and values is strongly underscored in the face of cultural 
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threats emanating from the Dutch secularized environment. Despite chang- 
ing interpretations and practices, motherhood thus has important functional 
and symbolic value. 

Ideals and practices of fatherhood, as reported by mothers, significantly 
co-vary with the level of education. Socialization within the modern edu- 
cational system turns out to be a strong impetus for ‘modernization’. On the 
whole, the role of the migration generation is not so clear, although fathers who 
are only marginally involved mainly belong to the older ‘pioneering’ gener- 
ation. The length of stay of these fathers in the Netherlands exceeds that of the 
total sample, leading to the conclusion that modernization results not so much 
from acculturation to dominant beliefs and practices as from socialization 
within the formal educational system, either in Morocco or the Netherlands. 
Fathers do not adapt their behaviour when unemployed or in case of their 
spouses’ employment. Their aloofness may in part be viewed as a reaction to 
the erosion of their traditional position, not only due to a decrease in social 
status, but also due to the increasing autonomy of their wife and children. 
Moreover, fathers are discouraged by traditional sectors of the community 
from ‘becoming a woman’ and from allowing an altered power and role div- 
ision within the family. Male honour may also be threatened through social 
control and gossip and Moroccan law or Islamist movements may offer an 
important counterbalance to pressure for changing family relations. 

In conclusion, it could be stated that there is a cultural gap between 
Moroccan and indigenous Dutch families regarding patterns of fathering. 
However, before jumping to conclusions one last result needs to be pointed 
out. In both groups, cultural ideals of motherhood and fatherhood and actual 
mothering and fathering turn out to be rather disparate. In general, among 
Moroccan families, practices appear to be more heterogeneous and ‘modern’ 
than might be expected in the light of the publicly valued ideal of mother- 
hood. Interestingly, among the indigenous Dutch population, it is the other 
way around: ideals of role sharing are often more uniform and modern than 
actual practices. Thus, Moroccan and indigenous Dutch parents certainly 
differ with respect to fathering, but their ideals are more divergent than their 
actual practices. In reality they might have more in common than stereotypes 
based on ideological standpoints would suggest. In both groups mothers are 
the primary caretakers with the one important difference being that the 
(increasing) power of Moroccan mothers continues to be hidden from the 
public eye. 


Note 


1 Families from Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Utrecht, Nijmegen, Oosterhout and Zwolle 
were interviewed. 
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Islam, Media and Minorities in 
Denmark 


Introduction 


Sie 1989 the European Union has conducted yearly opinion polls to 
assess racism and xenophobia in its member states. These are published as 
the Eurobarometer series by the European Parliamentary Commission. In 
1997, the European Commission's Year Against Racism, a detailed survey 
was carried out in all the member states in which the respondents were asked 
directly whether they had racist attitudes towards ethnic minorities.! Only 
17 percent of Danes reported that they were absolutely non-racist. This was 
the lowest percentage of self-defined non-racism among EU countries. In 
comparison, the average of self-defined non-racists for the EU as a whole was 
34 percent, while in Sweden 42 percent defined themselves as non-racist. 

Measured on a scale of 1-10, 83 percent of replies in Denmark fell into 
the categories of having low to very high racist attitudes. In Austria and 
Germany, the countries usually associated with neo-Nazi movements, the 
percentage was slightly above 70 percent and slightly less than 70 percent 
respectively (Eurobarometer, 1997: 2).? 

In 1995, a national survey conducted by two political scientists from 
Aarhus University revealed that 85 percent of ethnic Danes had no social 
interaction with individuals from ethnic minority communities, either 
through the workplace or neighbourhood, and many also expressed non- 
inclusive opinions about these groups. For instance, 37 percent of Danes 
would not want to have a Muslim for a neighbour and 64 percent would not 
want a close family member to marry a Muslim. In the same body of ques- 
tions, when Muslim was replaced by ‘a person from another race’, the social 
distance declined considerably in percentages; now only 18 percent of Danes 
were reluctant to have neighbours ‘from another race’ and 36 percent would 
not like see a ‘person from another race’ married into their nearest family 
(Togeby and Gaasholt, 1995: 37). 
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Quite recently, two Danish graduate students from Copenhagen Uni- 
versity conducted an unusual experiment to explore the everyday racism in 
society. They dressed themselves as traditional Muslim women from the 
Middle East, wearing a hijab (a headscarf), and visited several public places 
in the city of Copenhagen and its suburban neighbourhoods. The students 
reported receiving hateful looks and verbal insults on public transport, in 
supermarkets and at railway stations (The Daily Politiken, 22 March 2000). 

Other social scientific enquiries of the recent past have shown that ethnic 
relations in Denmark have been deteriorating since the 1990s and Islam has 
come to play a pivotal role in racialized expression in political and public dis- 
course (Schierup, 1994; Hervik, 1999). Schierup (1994), in his broader socio- 
logical analysis, explains this tendency by referring to a number of factors, 
for instance an influx of refugees from the Middle East at a moment of high 
unemployment and the crisis of the social welfare state during the 1980s; the 
rise of new liberal and neo-racist ideologies in Western Europe along with 
the policy of “Fortress Europe” supported by harmonization measures within 
the EU that entailed the rhetoric of, and legitimation for, more restrictive 
immigration policies. 

Hervik (1999: 224) points to the media's role in popularizing a neo-racist 
discourse that positions the Muslim identity as a direct negation of the “Dan- 
ishness”. The mass media's selective focus on Muslim minorities has resulted 
in the concept of refugees or immigrants being automatically associated with 
Muslims, as a binary opposite of a Dane, in popular discourse. 

Togeby and Gaasholt (1995), in their study of Danish opinion on ethnic 
minorities, have highlighted the shifting emphasis on various topics in the 
political discourse since the early 1980s. They conclude that a major shift in 
the rhetoric on immigrants and refugees took place between 1984 and 1985: 


In the beginning of the 1980s, it was the ‘considerate integration’ and the ‘legal 
protection’ of the foreign citizens that was talked about [in political debates]. 

By the end of the 1980s, one was talking about ‘putting demands on the immi- 
grants’ and ‘the refugees of convenience’. As late as in the Summer of 1985, the 
attention was focused on the Danish youths’ ‘racist’ behaviour, but a couple of 
years later the discussion was centred around the “Muslim threat’ and “Khome- 
nisering' of the country’s immigrants. (Togeby and Gaasholt, 1995: 162) 


On the political scene today, the far-right Danish People’s Party (DFP), 
known for its anti-Muslim and extremely nationalistic rhetoric, is gaining 
widespread popularity. The following is an excerpt from a typical speech by 
their party leader, Pia Kjaersgaard, which she delivered during a meeting with 
her electorate: 


« Most immigrants today are from Third World countries. And many of them are 
Muslims who have absolutely no intention of becoming part of “Danishness’. 


But we are not going to accept this situation, dear friends! [emphasizing the 
statement by raising her voice] 
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... They despise whatever is Western, Danish or Christian. They often come 
with baggage full of male chauvinism, ritual slaughtering, circumcision of girl- 
children and clothes that oppress women, and with their traditions which 
belong to the Dark Middle Ages. (DR-TV, Horisont, 10 April 2000) 


According to a number of weekly political polls, financed by the press and 
reported routinely by the press organizations themselves, DFP would emerge 
as the third largest party in the Danish parliament, ‘if the elections were held 
today”? As a reaction to this, and to stop the flight of their voters to extreme 
right-wing political parties, the Social Democrats and the Liberals, the two 
largest parties in Denmark, have also sharpened their tone against visible 
minorities in the continuous political debate on ethnic issues in the press.* 

It is noteworthy that Denmark is among those EU countries that have 
one of the smallest percentages of immigration (less than 3 percent of a 5 
million population) from countries outside the EU, Eastern Europe and 
North America. About a half of these, who in official terminology are called 
‘citizens of the third countries’, are former guest workers (and their descen- 
dants) recruited from Turkey, Pakistan and the former Yugoslavia during the 
late 1960s and the early 1970s. The remainder are mainly political refugees 
from the war-torn areas of the Middle East, Somalia and Sri Lanka who have 
been entering the country since the mid-1980s. The estimated number of 
Muslims living in Denmark is between 130,000 and 150,00€ as the national 
laws prohibit registration of people according to their faith. 

In daily language, they are called indvandrere (immigrants). Other 
expressions such as ‘foreigners’, ‘strangers’ and ‘foreign workers’ are also 
used quite discursively. A particularly derogatory expression, perker (an 
equivalent of ‘nigger’ in the English-speaking world), which until recently 
was confined to street slang, has now appeared in newspaper advertisements 
in the country’s two major news dailies, on the website of one paper and on 
signs at some railway stations.? However, in the past few years the academic 
expression ‘ethnic minorities’ has become more common in official docu- 
ments and in the press in general. 

These minorities and their descendants, including those who are born, 
raised and educated in Denmark, very often face discrimination in the 
employment market and for this reason many have been forced to leave the 
formal employment sector to join niche businesses (for example, grocery 
shops, corner shops, kiosks, taxi driving). Many others live on social security 
benefits. Their social exclusion from Danish mainstream society is quite con- 
spicuous in all spheres of social, cultural and economic domains. 


The Argument 


In this article I argue that the current environment of negative public opinion 
and political intolerance is an outcome of the interdiscursivity of powerful 
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societal institutions. Thus, ethnic prejudice (and hence ethno-political 
opinion) is constantly (re)produced in discourse and communication (van 
Dijk 1987, 1993; see also Potter and Wetherell, 1996). I confine my discussion 
to the institutionalized mass-mediated discourses and communications, 
namely the daily news flow on ethnic minorities in the national press of 
Denmark and its contribution to the formation of a negative ethno-political 
consensus. 

The news itself, as John Hartley has put it, Is a social institution and a 
cultural discourse which exists and has meaning only in relation to other 
institutions and discourses operating at the same time’ (Hartley, 1995: 8-9). 
Thus current Danish public opinion and political consensus cannot be 
explained without including mainstream (news) media discourses on ethnic 
minorities in an overall analysis of discursive practices of knowledge pro- 
duction and diffusion of ethnic images by societal organizations and power- 
ful institutions. 

By presenting the findings of a recent study on the news media and public 
discourse (Hussain et al., 1997), I argue further that the media in Denmark 
have played an autonomous role in the production of a negative ethno-politi- 
cal consensus about ethnic minorities by normalizing and legitimating a prej- 
udiced discourse in the public sphere. I also propose that Muslim minorities 
are the main victims of discursive practices of the Danish news media. 


The Academic Discourse and the Mass Media 


Since the 1980s, mainstream social science research on ethnic relations in 
Denmark has focused on immigrant communities, their culture, tradition, 
religion and family structure. Little attention or resources have been allocated 
to a sociological analysis of societal mechanisms through which discourses 
on ethnicity have been upheld and reproduced in late modern societies. There 
have been some exceptions to this tendency from isolated and individual 
scholars who have looked at ethnic relations through macrostructural per- 
spectives and the institutionalized practice of Danish society itself (see, for 
example, Schierup, 1994; Hvenegaard-Lassen, 1996; Diken, 1997). 

For instance, both Diken and Schierup have challenged the dominant 
paradigm in Danish migration research, albeit from different theoretical per- 
spectives, that the basic issue in Danish ethnic relations is the conflict between 
the traditional culture of the immigrants and the more individualized and 
detraditionalized form of life in Danish society. Schierup states that in admin- 
istrative practice, minority members of society are conceived of as either 
living in their feudal family structures, or between the two cultures in a sort 
of ‘cultural schizophrenia’, having ‘fragmented identities’ (Schierup, 1994: 
167). As a result of this dominant view, the real issues of social, cultural and 
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economic discrimination, and the crisis within the social welfare model of the 
economy, are thus set aside in favour of cultural dissonance in debates on 
ethnic relations. Hvenegaard- -Lassen (1996) demonstrates how the idea of an 
imagined community of citizens in judicial categorization and practice keeps 
immigrants separate from Danish society and its privileges. 

Nevertheless, such analyses remain confined to internal debates within 
the closed circles of an academic community and have not reached the main- 
stream media debates on ethnic relations. On the contrary, academic research 
which implicitly supports the widely popular and simplistic approach of cul- 
tural difference, accentuating it as an us-them problem, has been provided 
with unlimited space in the influential channels of mass communication 
throughout the 1980s and 1990s. 

Aside from internationally dramatic events (for example, the Iranian 
Revolution, the civil war in Lebanon and the Rushdie affair), there are two 
interrelated events that can be said to have set this trend in mass-mediated 
communication and discourse. First, the presence of Muslims in Denmark as 
a threat to Danish society was put on the political agenda by a populist party, 
the Progressive Party, in the early 1970s (Wiirtz-Soernsen, 1988). These 
political campaigns were widely covered by the popular press, and the 
increasing rate of family reunions with spouses and children of the (formerly 
called) foreign workers forced the Social Democratic government to formu- 
late a policy on the integration of immigrants. 

Second, as political pressure on the integration paradigm in interethnic 
relations increased, it boosted an interest in immigration research within the 
academic community. The national research councils for social sciences and 
humanities initiated two large research programmes in the 1980s for this 
purpose. One was exclusively on Islam, the other, more generally, was on 
immigration research. The research under both programmes was mainly 
focused on immigrants from Muslim countries, but the systems, culture and 
institutions into which these ‘foreign cultures’ were to be integrated were 
hardly explored. With a few exceptions, the main body of research which 
emerged from these programmes was anthropological, highlighting cultural 
characteristics among immigrant communities.” These studies had a signifi- 
cant influence on the integration projects that were being carried out in such 
areas as social policies, crime prevention, administrative practices and edu- 
cation (see Schierup, 1994: 167-9). 

These activities became relevant newsworthy events for the mass media. 
However, this interdiscursivity of media, politics, academic research and 
knowledge production in other areas (for example, in a number of ad hoc 
integration projects at a local level in municipalities and by non-govern- 
mental organizations) helped to popularize a general consensus that ‘Muslims 
are very different people and we need to know more about their culture and 
background so they can be integrated into our society.’ 
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The great proportion of Danish academic research, although sympath- 
etic, has alluded to Islam and Muslim culture(s) as an obstacle to successful 
integration and the acceptance of new ethnic minorities. Likewise, it is mainly 
Muslim minorities that have become the major focus of conflict-oriented 
news production in the mainstream media (Quraishy and O’Connor, 1991; 
Hansen, 1992; Hervik, 1999; Hussain et al., 1997). I turn now towards the 
main subject of this article, the media discourse on ethnic affairs as it is pre- 
sented through daily news production and distribution and its indirect influ- 
ence on public perception and definition of ethnic realities. 


Are Media Effects Measurable? 


In an essay titled, ‘Attitudes, Race Relations and Television’, the British 
scholar Gajendra Verma (1992) observes that the mass media do not deter- 
mine attitudes, but ‘they do structure and select information we may use on 
which to base decisions about what attitude is appropriate’ (Verma, 1992). 
The media effect on ethnic attitudes also has another important sociological 
dimension which raises the following question. In a social setting in which 
much of the majority population has no experiential knowledge of the minor- 
ity population, as the social interaction between the groups is quite restricted, 
what defines the frame of reference which formulates majority ethnic public 
opinions, or attitudes, about ethnic minorities? 

There is a considerable body of empirical research in several EU coun- 
tries that has reviewed the mass media, specifically the press and television, 
as the primary source of day-to-day information on ethnic relations (e.g. 
Hartmann and Husband, 1974; van Dijk, 1987, 1991a; Lówander, 1997; 
Togeby and Gaasholt, 1995; Ejrnes and Tireli, 1997). By applying a range of 
theoretical approaches these enquiries have demonstrated an enormous, but 
indirect, influence of the media on public perception of ethnicity, and the 
ethnic situation, in society. 

However, audience research and reception studies of recent decades have 
demonstrated that media messages are perceived differently from individual 
to individual, group to group or from one social class to another social class.® 
Thus to measure the strength of media influence is not an easy task. There is 
no distinct one-to-one relationship of media effects, simply because media 
messages go through a process of interpretation and decoding (Hall, 1973) by 
a segmented audience. 

I argue, however, that in a domain of information in which audiences 
have little access to alternative sources of knowledge, or otherwise are unable 
to have an experiential knowledge on the subject in question, the cognitive 
frames of interpretation and understanding in that area of knowledge and 
information are provided for the most part by media discourses. This is made 
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possible by shared social cognition and representation in a particular cultural, 
historical and sociopolitical context, characterized by shared beliefs, norms 
and values. Examples of such areas are global warming, orientation and 
knowledge of other countries and cultures, or minority-related issues in a 
social context in which face-to-face communicative interaction between the 
majority and minority population is restricted due to structural constraints, 
that is unequal access to material resources and channels of communication. 

One possible way of measuring media effects on public perceptions and 
definitions of ethnic realities is to undertake a discourse analysis of media 
texts by highlighting the dominant and recursive themes and topics that 
emerge in the daily news stories and the themes and topics which the major- 
ity media audience draw upon in their argumentative strategies when talking 
about (or writing on) minority issues. From the broader perspective of a 
theory of social cognition and discourse comprehension, themes and topics 
are conceptualized as the ‘semantic macrostructures’ of a discourse: 


Representing what a fragment of text and talk is about, globally speaking. They 
also may be considered as the ‘gist’ or most important information of such a 
fragment. When we summarize a discourse, we essentially express its under- 
lying semantic macrostructure, or thematic structure. (van Dijk, 1987: 48)? 


John Zaller’s (1992) theory on the origin and formation of mass opinion 
thus holds that people do not have a ready-made opinion on a number of 
emerging issues at a given period of time. Rather, when confronted with a 
question on a certain issue, they might have a number of thoughts and ideas 
that are retrieved from memory. Very often these ideas and arguments are 
even contradictory to each other at the moment of reflection. The opinion 
that will be expressed will depend on what ideas and thoughts are activated 
immediately, instead of a thorough evaluation on the subject in question. The 
opinion expressed will be dominated by those ideas and considerations that 
dominate information flow at a particular period of time (Zaller, 1992; see 
also Togeby and Gaasholt, 1995; Yilmaz, 1999). 

Thus in our investigation, we analysed those themes or topics which 
become the centre of discussion when Danes think and talk about ethnic 
minorities, and to what extent these themes and topics originated from, and 
were in congruence with, the edited reality which the mainstream media were 
constructing through their daily news flow on minority issues. More pre- 
cisely, what happens when the media and majority population talk about 
ethnic minorities? How is an ‘ethnic reality’ ideologically constructed in 
these discourses? And in line with the theory of discourse as social action, 
what effects are achieved in the construction of a news discourse and in the 
rhetorical (re)construction of ethnic realities in the accounts of the media 
audience? 

Media discourses are not merely themes and topics. Special emphasis on 
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specific topics, rhetoric, the choice of certain expressions or words for saying 
more or less the same thing, or the style of presentation may have ideologi- 
cal implications. These properties of the text indicate the perspective and 
opinion of its producers (van Dijk, 1991b; Fowler, 1996). 

The same applies to analysing public discourse. People actively construct 
meanings by emphasizing certain themes and topics in their speech about the 
ethnic situation through a range of rhetorical strategies designed to achieve a 
certain effect. For example, in expressing a prejudiced view about the immi- 
grants, people tend to use a number of disclaimers such as: Tam not a racist, 
but ...’, T have nothing against foreigners, but ...’. An analysis of these 
rhetorical strategies, the “world knowledge” or basic premises on which 
people build their arguments, along with an emphasis on specific themes and 
topics may thus reveal the underlying ideologies in the speakers” accounts, 
and hence the (re)production of prejudiced discourse through communi- 
cation. 


The Research and its Results 


This enquiry explored and analysed the dominant characteristics of ethnic 
news in the mass media along with public perceptions and definitions of the 
ethnic situation in Denmark. The general assumption underlying the study 
was that the socioeconomically marginalized position of ethnic minorities 
prevents direct communicative interaction between the majority community 
and the various minority groups. Under such circumstances the media dis- 
course on ethnicity is not only crucial for an interethnic dialogue and inte- 
grative communication but, as the news media are also the major source of 
day-to-day ethnic knowledge and information for the majority population, 
they are assumed to play an important role in the formation of a wider ethno- 
political consensus of opinion on ethnic minorities and the interethnic reali- 
ties of Danish society. The study (see Hussain et al., 1997) analysed: 


1. ethnic news flow in the mainstream media through content analysis and 
a narrative approach; 

2. news texts from the public service media through a partial discourse 
analysis and a review of its production processes; 

3. the source(s) of information, beliefs and opinions on ethnic minorities of 
socially well-functioning members of the majority population through a 
discourse analysis of transcribed, non-structured, or open-ended, inter- 
views. The interviewees had on average more than 12 years of education, 
a sound economic position and mainly belonged to middle-income 
groups, except for a small number of university students. 


The data collection was carried out in the last quarter of 1996. 
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The data from the media were collected systematically both by a 
researcher on the project and by a commercial company, involving two differ- 
ent criteria of selection. The first included all types of discourses and genre 
on ethnic issues, for example news, opinions and debates, features, and com- 
prised both domestic and international material on ethnic minorities. The 
second selection criterion, relating to the public service news media, was 
strictly confined to domestic news, including two daily news bulletins from 
DR-Radioavisen, DR-TV-avisen and TV2-Nyheder. These news channels are 
listened to and watched by the majority of Danish households and they are 
considered by the majority of Danes to be serious sources of information. 

The material from six commercial dailies that are circulated country- 
wide was analysed for a period of three months. These were Berlingske and 
B.T., published by the same publishing company (with a daily circulation of 
150,000 and 130,000 respectively) and considered to be traditionally con- 
servative; two papers published by Politiken Ltd, Politiken and Ekstrabladet, 
considered to be centre to liberal in orientation (circulation 147,000 and 
144,000 respectively); Jyllandsposten, a right-wing, liberal independent daily 
(199,000 average daily circulation and 255,000 on Sunday, thus the largest in 
the country); and finally the trade union owned, Social Democrat leaning Fri 
Aktuelt (27,000 daily circulation). 

Transcriptions from 45 open-ended qualitative interviews on the subject 
of immigrants and the refugee situation in Denmark (conducted by trained 
students from universities, and gathered from various geographical areas of 
the country) were used to analyse public discourse on the situation of ethnic 
minorities in Denmark. 


The Public Service Broadcast Media 


Overall, news on ethnic affairs in Danish society was sparse in the public 
service broadcast media, compared to the commercial press (see Table 1). 
However, when ethnic affairs were covered, the major focus was on negative 
episodes and stories which were exclusively about non-European minorities. 
A topical analysis of the news stories from the broadcast media revealed that 
the major emphasis was laid on ‘ethnic crime’, followed by stories related to 
‘asylum and immigration’ or ‘threats of expulsion’. Table 2 demonstrates the 
coverage of ethnic news on public service channels during a three-month 
period. 

As indicated in Table 2, the problems often faced by minorities in the 
areas of health, education, employment and housing do not get much atten- 
tion in the public service media. Similarly, the cultural, artistic and creative 
activities of minority communities, which could indicate to a national audi- 
ence that minorities are not merely a problem, were not reported. 
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Table 2 Frequency of News Items According to Subject (9 September- 
9 December 1996) (the Public Service Channels) 





Subject DR-Radioavisen DR TV-avisen TV2-nyheder Total 


Immigration/asylum/ 
expulsion 

Employment 

Housing 

Health 

Education 

Research 

Politics 

Social/human affairs 

Culture/arts 

Crime/violence/police 

Religion 

Economy 

Ethnic relations 

Racism/discrimination 

Other 


Total 
Source: Hussain et al., 1997: 52. 
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At the time of our analysis, a single story about the expulsion of a Tamil 
woman was heavily focused upon, as a ‘human interest’ drama, at the cost of 
several hundred other cases of expulsion or denials of asylum.!° The stories 
often presented ‘ethnic crime’ as a generic phenomenon (that is, “second- 
generation immigrant crime’ or simply ‘immigrant violence’) with explicit or 
implicit references to the cultural and ethnic identity of the people involved. 
In a number of recurrent representations of ‘immigrants’ in the television 
news texts, the concept of immigrants was juxtaposed, or equated, with 
Muslims. Ethnic hierarchies were quite apparent both in the representations 
and in the selection of thematic subjects of news stories. That is, it was mainly 
Muslim minorities who were problematized in the news flow. For instance, 
out of 27 news items concerning crime, violence and police, the people impli- 
cated in 24 stories were immigrants of Muslim background. Interestingly, it 
was not the actual number of episodes, but repetition of the same stories 
through various angles that increased the number of crime stories in the total 
coverage. Likewise, all the stories in the category of education and religion 
were about Muslims. However, one story on the theme of ritual slaughtering 
of animals in the category of religion mentioned Jews as well. 
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Out of 82 domestic news items about ethnic minorities in the period 
studied, religious predicates were invoked 42 times for Muslims, three times 
for Jews (in a single story about ritual slaughtering) and not at all for any 
other faith or religious community. Almost all of the news stories in which 
religious predicates were invoked were framed in a conflict perspective, for 
example conflicts with Danish society, culture, administration and insti- 
tutions. In the public service media, all non-Muslim minorities were predi- 
cated merely by their national or ethnic group identities and not by religious 
ones. For instance, in the coverage of Tamil refugees, the conflict in Sri Lanka 
was not portrayed as a conflict between Hindus and Buddhists. 

Although news stories generally put a premium on negativity, prejudi- 
cial episodes or processes which affected the daily life of ethnic minorities 
were rarely topicalized in the media. The criteria of news selection (relevance, 
urgency, authenticity of source) placed emphasis mainly on those episodes 
and processes in which minorities were seen as causing problems for Danish 
society and its wider institutions. The prime definers of the problem-ridden 
and the conflict-oriented perspective on the ethnic situation were members 
of various elites of society. That is, it was the administrative elites of local 
governments, police chiefs, politicians and ministers who were usually inter- 
viewed in the news stories and it was their perspective that was highlighted 
in the discourse. If they expressed prejudiced views on ethnic minorities, they 
were not challenged by journalists. 

On the other hand, when people from minorities were active in the news 
texts (that is if they were interviewed live or quoted in the news texts) their 
role was confined to a negative point of view and their position was mainly 
defensive. They were asked critical questions on their statements or allega- 
tions of discrimination. Women from minorities were invisible in the flow, 
unless they were victims of injustice either by their own ‘culture’ or by immi- 
gration authorities (as in the case of the Tamil asylum seeker mentioned 
earlier). Despite the fact that programme policy clearly dictates that public 
service broadcasters should inform the whole population of the country, the 
style and syntax of the news texts, as well as the mode of address of the 
speakers, excluded minorities as a potential audience; they were talked about 
and not talked to. The wording in the following openings of news stories 
from two of the public service television stations provides an illustration 


(emphasis added): 


More and more immigrants are going for plastic surgery to look like us. (DR- 
TV, 22 October 1996) 


We see them in buses and on streets, the immigrant women behind a veil. This 
is a veil which produces prejudices among us, the Danes. (TV2, 10 September 
1996)11 
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A narrative analysis of the material from the press and television reveals that 
the news on minority-related issues pertaining to Denmark is overwhelm- 
ingly negative. Minorities are written about mostly in a context in which they 
are considered a problem for “us”, the Danes, or for Danish society. Themat- 
ically, the main focus in the commercial press is on “ethnic crime”. The feed- 
back from readers and audience — mostly negative — is generated by the media 
stories themselves in that they provide the pretext for writing against minori- 
ties. The most visible in the public debate in the media were members of pres- 
sure groups which are actively against minorities, especially Muslims and 
‘non-whites’. A positive, though rare, series of newspaper articles (for 
example, “Women of Islam’ in Ekstrabladet) generated no reaction or feed- 
back from its readership. In contrast, negative stories (for example, “The 
Prejudices of Muslim Immigrants against the Danes”, DR-TV news) resulted 
in outrage from the public in the press.12 

The ‘letters to the editor’ electronic page on the public service TV2 was 
found to be most generous in providing space for the diffusion of anti- 
Muslim and xenophobic sentiments. Out of a total of 232 ‘letters’ from the 
audience that were selected from the Text-TV page of this public service 
station for our study period, 51 percent were about ethnic minorities, out of 
which 79 percent were based on prejudiced opinion and undocumented alle- 
gations (Hussain et al., 1997: 123).13 

There are very few members from ethnic minority communities who 
themselves participate in the wider ethnic debate in the press. Their role 
appears to be limited either to complaining against discriminatory treatment 
by societal institutions or taking a defensive position, refuting attacks against 
their groups by members of the majority. 

The content of the press was analysed in terms of the negative or posi- 
tive/neutral stance of stories and other types of media-mediated public mes- 
sages. In terms of dissemination of a negative portrayal of minorities against 
the total output of ethnic news in a single medium, the public service tele- 
vision news scored higher compared to the commercial press. In more than 
80 percent of public service television news on ethnic affairs, minorities were 
framed in a negative context.!* Table 1 presents an overview of the total 
output in the press and the public service television channels over a three- 
month period in 1996. 


The Media Audience 


Discourse analysis of the interview transcriptions supports the hypothesis 
that the public at large thinks and talks about ethnic minorities in terms in 
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which the very latitude of opinion (van Dijk, 1991a) is strictly restricted by 
media-mediated topics and themes. The definition of ‘foreigners’, “cultural 
outsiders”, immigrants” and the “other” in relation to “us” in these transcrip- 
tions corresponds exactly to representations of minorities in the media. For 
instance, both in the news discourse and the public definition of the “other” 
(in contrast to ‘us’, the Danes) it is Muslim minorities and their culture(s) that 
were frequently topicalized and highlighted during the interview conversa- 
tions.15 

Yilmaz, who conducted the discourse analysis of the interview tran- 
scriptions, observes that: 


Just like the definition of ‘immigrant groups’ and especially Muslims as non- 
Western, the culture [of these immigrants] is often considered in coñnection 
with religion. Many of the cultural characteristics that are ascribed to minori- 
ties are presumed to have their roots in religion. (Hussain et al., 1997: 210) 


The following segments from audience accounts illustrate that the cul- 
tural themes and topics that constitute the dominant public discourse on 
minorities, in line with the characteristics of the news flow, are related to 
Muslims only and that it is mainly Muslim minorities which people think 
about when they give their impression of the ethnic situation in Danish 
society: 

The culture [is] so different than ours, here I am thinking about Islam, and one 


sticks to it, to it, isn’t it that one stands as a sharp contrast to one another, isn’t 
it... 


Oh but it is. .. Oh the Muslim children have some other mores than we have, 
beden 
isn’t it? 


... their parents, they yeah... keep them in the Muslim bonds. 


If they make their own religion and drive fast, Oh I mean if they are very 
religious, and live too much according to their religion, so I would believe, they, 
they will have difficulties with becoming part of Denmark, of our culture... 


I think that one can say, if someone is a Muslim, so one has some other customs 
and another culture than we have . . . (Hussain et al., 1997: 210) 


It is important to note that no other religion or culture was problematized 
during these conversations. 

Although the interviewees did not express unanimous and consistent 
attitudes towards minorities, and several of them were sympathetic to the 
situation of immigrants and refugees in Denmark, their overall definition of 
the problem with minority ethnic communities was found to be limited to 
the memory scripts from topics in the news flow: crime and violence, inte- 
gration difficulties, incompatible culture and traditions, clustering in resi- 
dential areas, lack of motivation for learning the Danish language, ‘backward’ 
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views on women, and blaming immigrants for causing the discrimination 
against them. 

In audience accounts of ethnic minorities, only those ethnic or national 
groups who were the usual targets of negative framing in media news stories 
were retrieved from memory, and focused upon in the interview. Thus none 
of the interviewees mentioned Chinese or Indian immigrants during the 
extended conversations. The rhetorical strategies of positive self-presentation 
(‘problems will disappear in a few generations when they become like us’), 
denial of racism through disclaimers (‘I am not racist, but . . ”) and blaming 
the victims (‘they are discriminated against because they do x or y’) were also 
present in these accounts as a direct reflection of the interpretative repertoire, 
that is ‘recurrently used systems of terms used for characterizing and evalu- 
ating actions, events and other phenomena’ (Potter and Wetherell, 1996: 149) 
from media discourses. Interviewees often acknowledged the existence of dis- 
crimination but sought the explanation for its occurrence outside the realm 
of prejudice and racism as a social phenomenon, for example by references 
to cultural differences or ethnic crime. In the guise of integration, assimilation 
and acculturation are offered as the solution for perceived problems of ethnic 
minorities. The following passage illustrates a typical response found in 
several of the interviews, which were conducted in interviewees’ own homes: 


I: What do you mean by this concept, you have just mentioned, the immigrant 
culture? 

R: Their language and customs. Those values that have been transmitted 
through generations, for instance, consideration of the family members, 
their religion. I get sometimes irritated over that it is the Koran that decides 
for them, how to live. (48-year-old female, educational consultant, quoted 
in Hussain et al., 1997: 202) 


Please note that the question was not asked directly about ‘Muslim culture’ 
as such but ‘immigrant culture’. Culture in this interview segment is defined 
almost as a biological phenomenon; it is transmitted from generation to 
generation. A Muslim is deprived of individual choice or autonomy; once 
born in Muslim family, it is the Qur’an and culture that will dictate the life 
of that individual. Such a rigid conception of the culture of ethnic minorities 
abounds in most of the interviews and it is rhetorically used in arguments to 
understand, explain and legitimize discrimination against ethnic minorities in 
Danish society. 


Conclusion 
The general conclusion of this study is that media practices around ethnic 


affairs reproduce a discourse that legitimizes ethnic inequalities in Danish 
society. Popular opinion on ethnic minorities is not reproduced as a replication 
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of media discourses. Rather, due to the lack of personal experience with 
minorities, the themes and topics that become the centre of public awareness 
on ethnic minorities are retrieved from news discourses. These scripts or 
models help construct an active opinion or set of attitudes for most people in 
the majority population. The media thus provide a predefinition of minority 
problems with which people build their own attitudes. 

By the notion of reproduction of a prejudiced discourse, we do not mean 
that the media discourses are reproduced in social communication as a direct 
imitation or repetition of media texts. The recipients of media messages may 
not even remember the original source of information after long periods of 
time, but ‘tend to abstract and generalize and thus form decontextualized 
meanings, beliefs, or opinions’ (van Dijk, 1987: 23) about ethnic minorities, 
Muslims and Islam. Nor are the media alone able to change the basic values 
or shared beliefs of people. However, through a discursive production and 
diffusion of negative images of minorities, and through manipulative strat- 
egies of persuasion, selection, repetition and emphasis, the media do exert a 
substantial influence on both the public and on politicians, leading them to 
react to the ethnic reality that the media construct in news discourses. 

Ethnic inequalities and prejudice in text and speech in the public sphere 
are not produced by media discourses alone. Very often news texts are repro- 
ductions of discourses originating at some other source or channel of com- 
munication (i.e. political parties, government officials, police, courts, 
employers, cultural elites, other important people i in various organizations, 
academic reports and press releases). However, in open societies the media 
enjoy a relative editorial freedom and an autonomous domain in cultural 
reproduction. In this regard, it is important to note not only what the media 
choose to report, and how it is accomplished in the production of a news text, 
but also what the media choose to routinely hold back. Our study of news 
flow demonstrates, for instance, that a number of political or social activities, 
debates and events to combat racism and xenophobia, both at the European 
level and in the domestic arena, are routinely not reported on by the national 
media. 

Our analysis reveals that media organizations in Denmark have tended 
to ignore their own codes of professional ethics and programme policies for 
public service broadcasters. They have been unresponsive to appeals and sug- 
gestions from various international bodies (European Commission Commit- 
tee on Racism, the Council of Europe, International Federation of 
Journalists, European Broadcasting Union, Public Service Broadcasting for a 
Multicultural Europe)'* that they promote an acceptance of diversity and fair 
portrayal of ethnic minorities. 

Our study has further documented, with reference to empirical evidence 
from this enquiry along with references to other independent research, that 
in the (re)production of an overall prejudiced discourse in society by the mass 
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media, it is not merely the institutional constraints and journalistic routines 
in the daily news production that are to be held responsible. Media organiz- 
ations have been shown to have been actively involved in ethnic politics 
through construction of a popular anti-immigrant, and particularly an anti- 
Muslim, consensus. In other words, both the discursive practices of the media 
as an institution (such as heavy reliance on elite sources and emphasis on 
single episodes rather than on structural mechanisms and long-term pro- 
cesses) and the organizational strategies at the editorial level (such as gate- 
keeping on positive information; deviation from journalistic norms; 
underrepresentation or mitigation of alternative perspectives on the situation 
of ethnic minorities; pre-announced focused campaigns against ethnic 
minorities; heavy focus on ethnic crime, framing it in a cultural context; pre- 
defining minorities as the out-group) are contributing to the (re)production 
of a dominant ethnic discourse which is detrimental to the acceptance of cul- 
tural diversity, interethnic integration and ethnic equality in Denmark. 

Lacking the interpersonal experience with the minority members, while 
expressing their opinion on ethnic minorities, the vast majority of the media 
audience have virtually no other frame of reference at hand than the memory 
scripts from the topical and thematical construction of the ethnic discourse 
in the daily news media. And thus it is through this circular flow of text and 
talk on minorities that a prejudiced and stereotypical image of minorities is 
reproduced through communication, contributing to the development of a 
negative ethno-political consensus. 

In Denmark this process continues without hindrance as there is neither 
strong political resistance, nor is there any major shift in sight in the elite dis- 
courses on Muslim minorities in particular and ethnic minorities in general. 
The ideology that is put forward in the discourses on Muslim minorities in 
the media is the ideology of the current power elites of Danish society, who 
have privileged access to influential channels of communication.. Unless their 
sense of ethnic realities changes, or their vital interests are threatened, for 
instance, by globalization trends in the world economy, public opinion, it 
seems, will continue to worsen in Denmark. 

Ironically though, the victory of Jörg Haider’s extremist party (FPO) in 
Austria, and the unprecedented sanctions against the Austrian government 
by European heads of state have provided some hope for those Danish aca- 
demics who have been critical of this development for a long period of time.!” 


Notes 


1 The survey involved 16,154 people. They were presented with a card with a scale 
of 1-10 and asked the following question; ‘Some people feel they are not at all 
racist: others feel they are very racist. Would you look at this card and give me the 
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number that shows your own feeling about this? If you feel you are not at all racist, 
you give a score of 1. If you feel you are very racist, you give a score of 10. The 
scores between 1 and 10 allow you to say how close to either side you are’ (Euro- 
barometer, 1997: 2). 

2 In Denmark there are only two small organized Nazi groups, Blood and Honour 
and the National Socialist Movement. The exact number of their members is not 
known but because of their anti-Jewish ideology they are totally isolated in society 
and they have never had much success in recruiting new members from the youth 
cultures. However, as far as other ethnic minorities are concerned, the hate speech 
against them is more or less normalized in the respected political spectrum from 
the centre to the right-wing parties. A well-known Danish intellectual and author, 
Klaus Rifberg, commenting on the arrest of a Nazi leader, remarked that it did not 
make any sense to arrest him or others like him ‘when their strident slogans have 
since long become a normal routine in political megaphones’. In the same essay, 
titled ‘Neo-Nazism®, published in a newly introduced journal by the Council of 
Nordic Ministers, he draws this current picture of Danish society: 


In Denmark there is no direct Nazi propaganda... but on the other hand there is no 
visible resistance either to those tendencies that lead to Nazism. (Rifberg, 2000: 33-4; 
emphasis in the original) 


3 In November 1999, GFK & B.T. Polls (see http://www.gfk.dk/opinion) 
conducted telephone interviews among a representative sample of Danish voters. 
They received the following replies in response to the question: ‘For whom would 
you vote if the elections were held today?’: Social Democrats, 26.8 percent; 
Liberals, 26.7 percent; DFP, 12.1 percent; and Conservatives, 8.4 percent. 

4 The weekly published political opinion polls, financed and published by various 
media organizations, play an important role in the escalation of this trend, which 
was set into motion in the summer of 1997 when a number of political analysts 
claimed that many traditional Social Democrat voters were leaving the party to 
join the populist right-wing party the Danish People’s Party because of their 
dissatisfaction with immigration policies. (For further evidence, see Klaus 
Rothstein’s contribution to a special hearing on Racism in the Nordic Countries, 
arranged by the Nordic Council of Ministers, Helsinki, Finland, 12 November 
1997; available at www.norden.org in Danish only.) 

5 This advertisement, which first appeared in April 2000 in the dailies Ekstrabladet 
and Politiken (both owned and published by Politiken Ltd), reads like this: 


A smiling ‘white’ man talking to a happy looking blond woman: 
— Oh! So there are no perkere in your children’s school any more? 


— None except those who do cleaning! 


Under this obviously racist dialogue is the message to buy and read the Ekstra- 
bladet, a paper well known for its anti-immigrant and subtle Islamophobic 
campaigns (see Hervik, 1999). 

6 The figures in brackets indicate the percentage of unemployed among various 
categories of ethnic or national communities by the end of 1996: Danish (7 
percent); Nordic citizens (13 percent); EU citizens (13 percent); former Yugosla- 
vians (24 percent); Turks (41 percent); Africans (37 percent); Americans (16 
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percent); Pakistanis (40 percent); the rest, including stateless Palestinians and 
Arabs (38 percent) (Larsen, 1999: 57). 

7 At the beginning of the 1990s, a ‘white book’, published by the Danish Associ- 
ation of Sociologists, critically surveyed the sociological production of knowledge 
in retrospect. Two pages were devoted to ‘immigrant research’, stating: 


Regrettably, the research perspective of the 1970s that looked at unequal [social] 
conditions has been replaced by [a focus on] cultural differences. (Sociologiens Finger- 
aftryk, 1993: 53) 


8 See Jensen (1991) for an overview of this research. 
9 For details on their analytical role in the structure of a news discourse, see also 
van Dijk (1988a: 35ff.). 
10 On the basis of his survey of the Dutch press during the 1980s, van Dijk (1988b) 
has demonstrated that: 


The negative topicalization of minorities is balanced by two negative roles of autoch- 
thonous people in many press stories. First, the responsible authorities (minister of 
justice, the courts or the police) are sometimes discussed critically when they plan to 
(or did) expel a sympathetic foreigner, typically a child or a mother with children. This 
kind of story is an excellent human affairs item, which implicitly shows the positive 
attitude of the press towards the minority groups. In other words, and in accordance 
with the dominant news values, the focus is on isolated incidents. (van Dijk, 1988b: 
80) 


This observation proves true also in the Danish context. Out of 23 stories on the 
topics of political asylum, refugees and expulsions, 10 of them (that consumed 
more than 50 percent of the total time spent on these stories) were about a single 
case of expulsion at a time when there were hundreds of refugees from Sri Lanka 
waiting to be deported, and a number of them were sitting outside the parliament 
on a hunger strike. A young female refugee was presented on television screens as 
a victim of injustice by the authorities, which had turned down her application for 
political asylum. To win sympathy for her, the audience was told that she was 
already well integrated into the local community of Danish friends and school- 
mates. Despite exaggerated coverage of this single case, Danish restrictive legis- 
lation on political asylum was not topicalized as a relevant angle of the story. 

11 It is also noteworthy that women shown in the pictures that accompanied the 
story were not wearing a veil, but a hijab (headscarf). 

12 In the aftermath of a heated media debate on the headscarf as a symbol of female 
subjugation and fundamentalism, on 13 October 1996 a widely circulated tabloid, 
Ekstrabladet, introduced a series of interview-based articles under the title, 
“Women of Islam’, in which Muslim women were allowed to express themselves 
about their situation. The few women interviewed, however, contradicted the 
stereotyped image of them and instead blamed the Danish society for having a 
prejudiced view. The series did not last long as it probably did not stir up the 
expected debate. It is categorized as positive, because it is very seldom that the 
Muslim women are allowed to express their own views about their situation, 
particularly in an ‘unedited’ or unmanipulated version. However, prior to this 
short-lived series, and by focusing on a single murder case in the immigrant 
community as a pretext, DR-TV, in its prime-time news bulletin on 9 September 
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13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


1996, presented an aged immigrant couple of Jordanian origin, defining them as a 
‘typical Muslim family’ with the following caption to the story: “The Danes and 
the Muslims live in the same society, but there is a [great] gulf between them. The 
Danes are horrified over murders of immigrant women who violate the family’s 
honour. And many immigrants are also unsympathetic to Danish norms.’ The 
couple in the story were allowed to express a number of stereotypes and preju- 
diced views about Danish society in a long interview sequence. By the next day a 
storm of protest letters started in the national press condemning the whole Muslim 
community. 

These ‘letters to editor’ are displayed on Text-TV of the public service channel for 
one week. The following selection of letters from 12 February 1996 is a bit excep- 
tional in the sense that all the letters displayed were about ethnic affairs: 

Letter 1: The immigrant women must also be integrated. They should learn 
Danish. Otherwise no medical help for them. It costs the taxpayers a lot of money 
to hire interpreters for them when they visit hospitals. 

Letter 2: A cynical letter addressed to the minister responsible for minority affairs 
which by referring to a news item about the apprehension of two Somalis who 
had smuggled Qat (classified as a narcotic drug in Denmark) into the country asks 
the minister, ‘Is this the culture of immigrants we are going to be enriched with?” 
Letter 3: A letter telling a story about how a Palestinian and his Polish wife 
deceived the immigration authorities to get a residence permit for Denmark. 
Letter 4: A hateful letter against the ‘foreigners’ who are claimed to be treated 
better by the social welfare system than the pensioners of this country. 

Letter 5: A letter addressing the minister of education, complaining about the. 
children of immigrants being offered mother tongue education in the schools. 
They should all learn Danish only, like all the other children. 

It was not the total number of crime episodes that were focused on in crime- 
related stories on television. Rather the same few episodes, ‘second-generation 
immigrant violence’, were repeated time and again in a manner which Hall et al. 
(1978) have referred to as creating a moral panic, resulting in further harsh state- 
ments by politicians and authorities being published in the press. 

Respondents (N = 45) in only a few interviews managed to focus their discussion 
of minorities on themes and topics that were not dominating the news flow, for 
example ‘discrimination in the employment market’, ‘racism in Danish society’, 
‘personal experience of being a minority person in other countries’. 

A brief review of these recommendations is found in Singh and Morris (1996) and 
Vargaftig (1996). 

One such sign of hope was an open recognition of the seriousness of strained 
ethnic relations in Denmark. In April 2000, over 1000 well-known personalities 
belonging to various elite groups in society appealed to the Danish people to show 
tolerance towards ethnic minorities through an advertisement in the major news- 
papers (under the heading, ‘I Feel Shame to be a Dane”). Another example is the 
recent decision by the Office of Consumers’ Ombudsman, ordering a racist adver- 
tisement in a national daily to be stopped by reference to the ethical codes of 
marketing in the country (see note 4 above). 
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Fatima Husain and Margaret O'Brien 
Muslim Communities in Europe: Reconstruction and 
Transformation 


This article introduces issues relevant to the presence of Muslims in Europe. 
While European nations are still in the process of acknowledging the diver- 
sity and rich cultural heritages of Muslim communities, Muslims are adjust- 
ing to living as minorities within a non-Muslim society. The predominant 
‘us’/‘other’ dichotomy embedded in historical and political encounters has 
raised significant issues affecting mutual integration and acceptance. On the 
one hand, European essentializing of both their own and Muslim cultures has 
fixed the integration debate in static stereotypes. On the other hand, Muslims 
in search of social cohesion are increasingly attracted to the concept of a fixed, 
homogeneous supranational ummah. However, both majority and minority 
communities are undergoing transformation and restructuring that is centred 
around the negotiation of new composite identities, changing family patterns 
and relationships, political activism and the fight against social exclusion. 


Keywords: ethnicity, European migration, identity, Muslim families, religion 


Fatima Husain et Margaret O’Brien 
Les Communautés musulmanes en Europe: reconstruction et 
transformation 


Cet article aborde les questions pertinentes liées 4 la présence des Musulmans 
en Europe. Alors que les nations Européennes sont en voie de reconnaitre la 
variété et le riche héritage culturel des communautés Musulmanes, les 
Musulmans eux commencent juste à s’adapter à vivre en tant que minorité au 
sein d’une société non-Musulmane. La dichotomie prédominante du 
‘nous’/‘autres’ a soulevée certaines questions qui ont eu un impact sur le sujet 
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d’une intégration et d'une acceptation mutuelle. D’une part, l’Europe à 
conclu le débat sur l'intégration au moyen de clichés figés et, d’autre part, les 
Musulmans, dans leur recherche de cohésion sociale, sont de plus en plus 
interessés par le concept d'une ‘ummah’ supranationale stable et homogène. 
Cependant, les majorités et les minorités communautaires traversent une 
période de transformation et de restructuration qui est centrée autour d'une 
négociation entre deux nouvelles identités composites, bouleversant la struc- 
ture familiale et les rapports entre individus, l’activisme politique et la lutte 
contre exclusion sociale. 


Fatima Husain y Margaret O'Brien 
Las comunidades musulmanas en Europa: reconstrucción y 
transformación 


Este artículo presenta una serie de aspectos que son de vital importancia para 
la presencia de los musulmanes en Europa. Mientras que las naciones euro- 
peas todavía están en proceso de reconocer la rica herencia y la diversidad cul- 
tural de los musulmanes en Europa, los musulmanes se están adaptando a 
vivir como minorías en una sociedad no musulmana. La dicotomía predom- 
inante ‘nosotros’/‘el otro”, enraizada en los conflictos sociales y politicos, ha 
planteado algunas cuestiones clave en lo que concierne a la integración mutua 
y la aceptación. Por una parte, el proceso europeo de reconocer lo funda- 
mental de ambas culturas, la suya propia y la musulmana, ha centrado el 
debate. de la integración en una serie de estereotipos estáticos. Por otra parte, 
los musulmanes que aspiran a la cohesión social se muestran cada vez más 
atraídos por el concepto de un ummah supranacional, homogéneo y estable. 
Sin embargo, tanto las comunidades mayoritarias como las minoritarias están 
viviendo un periodo de transformación, y están re-estructurando los aspec- 
tos que giran en torno a la negociación de las nuevas identidades compues- 
tas, los esquemas familiares y las relaciones (los cuales evolucionan 
constantemente), el activismo político y la lucha contra la exclusión social. 


Christiane Timmerman 
Muslim Women and Nationalism: The Power of the Image 


Women are often at the centre of nationalist discourses in Muslim countries. 
They are used to symbolize both the progressive aspirations of the secular 
elite and cultural authenticity expressed in Islamic terms. As such, they are 
central to secular as well as religious nationalism. The impact of western 
images on the creation of women as symbols of authenticity and cultural 
resistance within Islamic discourses is apparent. Western views, including 
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those on women, are often regarded as politically or culturally suspect. In 
Islamism, women are regarded as the embodiment of Islamic originality and 
as such they have great symbolic value in distinguishing Muslim societies 
from the West. This conceptual framework creates opportunities for women 
to acquire a more positive and esteemed identity within both Muslim and 
western social contexts. 


Keywords: Islam, Middle East, nationalism, post-colonialism, women 


Christiane Timmerman 
Les Femmes musulmanes et le nationalisme: le pouvoir des 
images 


Les femmes semblent souvent étre au centre des discours nationalistes dans 
les pays Musulmans. Elles sont utilisées comme un symbole pour représen- 
ter les aspirations progressistes de l’élite séculaire et l’authenticité culturelle 
Islamique. Elles sont la cible du nationalisme aussi bien séculaire que 
religieux. Vimpact des images occidentales sur la perception des femmes 
comme symbole d’authenticité et de résistance culturelle au sein du discours 
Islamique est évident. Les opinions occidentales, y compris celles sur les 
femmes, sont souvent perçues, politiquement ou culturellement, comme sus- 
pectes. Dans l’Islamisme, les femmes sont perçues comme une représentation 
de Poriginalité Islamique et en tant que telles, les femmes possédent une 
valeur importante symbolique qui distingue la société Islamique de la société 
occidentale. Ce concepte crée, pour les femmes, un potentiel qui leur permet 
d’acquérir une identité positive et estimée. 


Christiane Timmerman 
Las mujeres musulmanas y el nacionalismo: el poder de la 
imagen 


Las mujeres son a menudo el centro de los discursos nacionalistas de Oriente 
Medio. Se las utiliza para simbolizar tanto las aspiraciones progresistas de la 
elite secular como la autenticidad cultural, tal y como se entiende en térmi- 
nos islámicos. Como tales, son un elemento clave del nacionalismo tanto reli- 
gioso como nacionalista. Es evidente el impacto de las imágenes occidentales 
en la creación de la mujer como un símbolo de autenticidad y resistencia cul- 
tural dentro del discurso islámico. Las opiniones occidentales, incluyendo las 
de las mujeres, se consideran con frecuencia como política o culturalmente 
sospechosas. En el Islamismo, se ve a la mujer como la representación de la 
originalidad islámica y, como tal, tiene un gran valor simbólico a la hora de 
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diferenciar las sociedades musulmanas de las occidentales. Este marco con- 
ceptual hace posible que las mujeres puedan adquirir una identidad más pos- 
itiva y valorada en el contexto social musulmán y en el occidental. 


Zafar Khan 
Muslim Presence in Europe: The British Dimension — Identity, 
Integration and Community Activism 


The Muslim presence in Britain has over the past decade become a significant 
factor in political, social and cultural spheres. There are a number of import- 
ant imperatives central to the presence of Muslims in Britain within the 
context of Muslim social and political mobilization and state responses. It 
would appear that a situation of conflict exists between the Muslim minor- 
ity in Britain, increasingly becoming concerned about its future, and a secular 
non-Muslim society. Increasingly, Muslim activism has posed challenges to 
state policy on issues and areas of importance such as education, religion and 
political representation. The situation of Muslim communities in Britain can 
be seen in the context of an ongoing process of accommodation and com- 
promise between minorities and the dominant mainstream. The images of 
Islam and Muslims in western discourses are also central to any understand- 
ing of the presence of Muslims in the broader context of the European Union. 
The Islamic concept of ummah is equally relevant in the discussion of a 
Muslim diaspora and Muslim citizenship. The article addresses issues that are 
central to the ongoing debate about the socioeconomic position and political 
activism of British Muslims. 


Keywords: homogeneity, Islam, religion, social mobilization, societal main- 
stream, ummah 


Zafar Khan 
La Présence musulmane en Europe: la dimension britannique — 
identité, intégration et l'activisme communautaire 


Depuis les dix derniéres années, la présence Musulmane en Grande-Bretagne 
est devenue un élément important dans les domaines politique, social et cul- 
turel. Un nombre important d'impératifs sont directement liés à la présence 
de Musulmans en Grande-Bretagne dans le contexte de la mobilisation 
Musulmane et de la réaction de l’état. Il semblerait qu’une situation de conflit 
existe entre une minorité Musulmane en Grande-Bretagne soucieuse de son 
avenir, et une société séculaire non-Musulmane. [activisme Musulman 
semble poser de plus en plus de défis à la politique gouvernementale dans les 
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domaines de Péducation, de la religion et de la représentation politique. La 
situation dans laquelle se trouve la communauté Musulmane en Grande- 
Bretagne peut étre pergue comme un processus continu d’adaptation et de 
compromis entre les minorités et la majorité dominante. La fagon dont les 
images décrivent l’Islam et les Musulmans dans le discours occidental, sont 
capitales pour pouvoir comprendre la présence de Musulmans dans la Com- 
munauté Européenne. Le concepte Islamique de ‘l’ummah’ est également 
pertinent dans le discours d'une diaspora Musulmane et d'une citoyenneté 
Musulmane. 


Zafar Khan 
La presencia musulmana en Europa: la dimensión británica — 
cuestiones de identidad, integración y activismo en la 
comunidad 


La presencia musulmana en Gran Bretaña se ha convertido en la última 
década en un factor relevante en las esferas política, social y cultural. Hay una 
serie de cuestiones clave que son cruciales para la presencia de los musul- 
manes en Gran Bretaña en el contexto de la movilización política y social 
musulmana y la respuesta estatal. Podría parecer que existe en dicho país una 
situación conflictiva entre la minoría musulmana, gradualmente más preocu- 
pada por su futuro, y una sociedad secular no musulmana. El activismo 
musulmán viene desafiando, cada vez con más frecuencia, la política del 
estado en lo concerniente a temas como la educación, la religión y la repre- 
sentación política. La situación de las comunidades musulmanas en Gran 
Bretaña puede verse en el entorno de un proceso constante de adaptación y 
compromiso entre las minorías y el sistema dominante. Las imágenes del 
Islam y los musulmanes en el discurso occidental también son un aspecto 
clave a la hora de entender la presencia de los musulmanes en el contexto más 
amplio de la Unión Europea. El concepto islámico de ummah es igualmente 
importante en la polémica de la diáspora y la ciudadanía musulmanas. Este 
estudio trata asuntos que son fundamentales en el actual debate sobre la posi- 
ción socioeconómica y el activismo político de los musulmanes británicos. 


Saeed Zokaei and David Phillips 
Altruism and Intergenerational Relations among Muslims in 
Britain 


Altruism, as a moral and social value demanding responsibility, caring, 
attachment and a concern for the benefit of the larger society, is a neglected 
area of sociology. It directly involves individuals” collective identity and 
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affects their behaviour within the context of family and community. Drawing 
on 75 in-depth interviews with leaders and other members of the British 
Muslim community, the article addresses the nature, extent and variation of 
altruistic values among different generations in the British Muslim popu-. 
lation both within and outside the family. The research findings suggest that 
despite the generally strong representation of altruism within Muslim 
families, the kind of altruism generally found outside the family was often 
particularistic and directed towards small groups. Among some second- and 
third-generation Muslims, however, a more transcendental adherence to 
Islamic identity promises a more universalistic intercommunity approach. In 
addition, exposure to more liberal and individualistic western values has 
affected younger generations of Muslims and put some strains on relation- 
ships with their parents. 


Keywords: altruism, British Muslims, intergenerational relations, Islam, 
social capital 


Saeed Zokaei et David Phillips 
l'Altruisme et les relations inter-générations parmi les musulmans 
en Grande-Bretagne 


Laltruisme, en tant que valeur morale et sociale, est un sujet sociologique 
souvent négligé. L’altruisme atteint directement l’identité collective des indi- 
vidus et a une influence sur le comportement des individus au sein de la 
famille et de la communauté. Cet article est basé sur 75 entretiens avec des 
dirigeants et des membres de la communauté Musulmane. Il examine 
Pessence, l’ampleur et le changement des valeurs altruistes parmi les dif- 
férentes générations de la population Musulmane Britannique, à l’intérieur et 
à Pextérieur de la cellule familiale. Les résultats de cette étude suggèrent qu’en 
dépit d’une forte représentation de l'altruisme au sein des familles Musul- 
manes, le genre d’altruisme que l’on trouve à l’extérieur de la cellule familiale 
est souvent très particulier et souvent dirigé vers des groupements. Certain 
membres de la communauté Musulmane de deuxième et troisième gènèration 
ont adoptés une adhérence transcendantale aux valeurs Islamiques qui 
promet une approche plus universelle et un comportement basé sur des 
valeurs inter-communautaires universelles. De plus, l'exposition des Musul- 
mans à des valeurs occidentales plus libérales et plus individualistes a eu une 
incidence sur les jeunes générations Musulmanes ce qui a eu pour effet d’ex- 
acerber les tensions dans les relations avec leurs parents. 
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_ Saeed Zokaei y David Phillips 
El altruismo y las relaciones intergeneracionales entre los 
musulmanes en Gran Bretaña 


El altruismo, como valor social y moral que exige responsabilidad, afecto, 
compromiso y una preocupación por el beneficio de la sociedad, es un área 
abandonada de la sociología. Involucra directamente la identidad colectiva de 
los individuos y afecta su comportamiento en el contexto de la familia y la 
comunidad. Este estudio, que se basa en una serie de entrevistas exhaustivas 
con los líderes y otros miembros de la comunidad musulmana británica, 
intenta dar respuesta a cuestiones relacionadas con la naturaleza, el alcance y 
la variación de los valores altruistas entre las distintas generaciones de la 
población musulmana británica dentro y fuera de la familia. Los resultados 
de esta investigación sugieren que, a pesar de la generalmente fuerte repre- 
sentación de este valor en las familias musulmanas, el tipo de altruismo que 
se suele encontrar fuera de este entorno es a menudo específico y se centra en 
grupos pequeños. Sin embargo, una observancia más trascendental de la iden- 
tidad islámica por parte de algunos musulmanes de segunda y tercera gen- 
eración, asegura un enfoque intercomunal más general. Además, el contacto 
con los valores occidentales individualistas y más liberales ha influenciado a 
las generaciones más jóvenes de musulmanes y ha puesto cierta presión en las 
relaciones con sus padres. 


Edien Bartels 
‘Dutch Islam’: Young People, Learning and Integration 


This article is based on research conducted at a Moroccan mosque and within 
Islamic schools in the Netherlands. The central question of the study is: how 
can we appreciate the separate forms of education and assistance for children 
provided by Muslims? Will they lead to segregation and isolation from 
society at large or are they in fact a strategy that is aimed towards integration, 
as the people involved themselves argue? By viewing such separate forms of 
education and assistance as a symbolic struggle and investigating how they 
work in the attempt of Muslims to wrest confirmation and recognition for 
themselves in Dutch society, it becomes clear why in “Dutch Islam’ great 
emphasis is placed on social responsibility, particularly that which is aimed 
at young people and their education, and why Muslims see their own forms 
of education as the road to integration. 


Keywords: Islamic forms of assistance and education, Islamic schools, social 
responsibility, young Muslims 
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Edien Bartels 
l'Islam au Pays-Bas: les jeunes, l'éducation et l'intégration 


Cet article est basé sur une étude effectuée dans une mosquée marocaine et 
parmi des écoles musulmanes aux Pays-Bas. La question centrale est la suiv- 
ante: comment pouvons-nous évaluer les formes d’enseignement et d’assis- 
tance aux enfants organisés par les musulmans eux-mémes? Cela 
entrainera-t-il une ségrégation et l'isolement de la société environnante ou 
est-il question d'une stratégie visant l’intégration, comme les personnes con- 
cernées l’affirment? En abordant leur propre enseignement et leur assistance 
comme des moyens de combat symboliques et en examinant comment ceux- 
ci sont utilisés dans le combat pour la reconnaissance et le droit d'existence 
des musulmans aux Pays-Bas, on éclaircit la raison pour laquelle, dans ‘l’Islam 
Néerlandais’, l’accent est fort porté sur la responsabilité sociale, en particulier 
pour les jeunes et sur la scolarisation. C’est pour cela que leurs propres 
formes d'enseignement signifient l’intégration pour les musulmans. 


Edien Bartels 
‘El Islam holandés’: los jóvenes, la educación y la integración 


Este artículo se basa en estudios realizados en una mezquita marroquí y en 
distintos colegios islámicos de Países Bajos. La cuestión principal es: ¿cómo 
se pueden entender los distintos sistemas de educación y ayuda infantil pro- 
porcionados por los musulmanes? ¿Llevarán a la segregación y al aislamiento 
del conjunto de la sociedad o son, en realidad, una estrategia que aspira a la 
integración, como ellos mismos defienden? Para poder entender por qué el 
Islam holandés otorga tanta importancia a la responsabilidad social, sobre 
todo a aquella que va dirigida a los jóvenes y su educación, y por qué los 
musulmanes ven sus propios sistemas de educación como el camino hacia la 
integración, hay que ver tales sistemas de educación y asistencia como una 
lucha simbólica e investigar su funcionamiento en el intento de los musul- 
manes por reafirmarse y conseguir que se les reconozca en la sociedad 
holandesa. 
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Trees Pels 
Muslim Families from Morocco in the Netherlands: Gender 
Dynamics and Fathers’ Roles in a Context of Change 


\ , ; was | 
| Based on scholarly literature and two recent studies, this article first describes 


gender dynamics and fathering as they have evolved in Morocco in the pre- 
migration period and among Moroccan families since migration to the 
Netherlands. The article then presents data about ideals and practices of 
fathering among contemporary Moroccan migrants in contrast to Dutch 
families. While in the Netherlands the traditional ideal of role division has 
given way to ideals of egalitarian role sharing, Moroccans continue to adhere 
to an ideology of motherhood situated within a patriarchal context. 
However, in the actual practice of mothering and fathering the gap between 
Dutch and Moroccan families appears not to be as wide as dominant ideolo- 
gies suggest. We have found that, in both groups, mothers are the primary 
caretakers and that the increasing power of Moroccan mothers is as yet 
hidden from the public eye. 


Keywords: ethnic minority, fatherhood, gender, Moroccans, parenting 


Trees Pels 
Les Familles musulmanes marocaines au Pays-Bas: la dynamique 
du genre et le rôle du père dans un contexte en changement 


Cette article, fondée sûr la literature scolaire et deux études récentes, d’abord 
décrite les dynamismes du gender et de la paternité comme ils sont evolués 
au Maroc dans le période pre-migratoire et parmi les familles marocaines 
immigrées aux Pays-Bas. D’après des données sur les idéales et pratiques 
paternales parmi les migrants marocains d'aujourdui sont délivrés. Aux Pays- 
Bas la division des roles traditionelle a donnée place aux idéales égalitaires de 
partition des roles, pendant que les Marocaines sont influencés forcément par 
l'idéologie de maternité fécue dans le contexte patriarchale. Toutefois, l’abîme 
entre les pratiques maternelles et paternelles actuelles des Hollandais et 
Marocains apparait à être moins évasé que les idéologies dominantes sugges- 
tent. Dans les deux groups les mères sont les premières soigneuses et respon- 
sables, une différence importante etant que les pouvoirs croissants des mères 
marocaines sont masqués pour l’œil publique. 
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Trees Pels 
Las familias musulmanas marroquíes en Países Bajos: la 
dinámica de género y el papel del padre en un contexto de 
cambio 


Este artículo, basado en investigaciones académicas previas y en dos estudios 
recientes, describe, en primer lugar, como la dinámica de género y la figura 
del padre han evolucionado en Marruecos en la época previa a la migración 
y entre las familias marroquíes desde que emigraron a Países Bajos. Por otra 
parte, presenta una serie de datos sobre los ideales y las costumbres de pater- 
nidad entre los emigrantes marroquíes actuales comparándolos con las famil- 
ias holandesas. Mientras que en Países Bajos la idea tradicional de la división 
de papeles ha dado lugar a una serie de paradigmas sobre un reparto iguali- 
tario, los marroquíes continúan respetando un modelo de la maternidad 
situada en un contexto patriarcal. Sin embargo, en el mismo ejercicio de la 
maternidad y la paternidad, la diferencia entre las familias holandesas y mar- 
roquíes no es tan grande como las ideologías dominantes podrían sugerir. 
Hemos aprendido que en ambos grupos, las madres son las principales 
responsables del cuidado de la familia. No obstante, el creciente poder de las 
madres marroquíes se mantiene todavía oculto al ojo público. 


Mustafa Hussain 
Islam, Media and Minorities in Denmark 


This article examines the contribution of Denmark's news media to the for- 
mation of intolerant opinions about ethnic minorities. Based on an empirical 
investigation using discourse analysis and a narrative approach to the con- 
tents of the daily news flow on ethnic affairs in the dominant news media, 
the article argues that the media have played an important role in the (re)pro- 
duction of a prejudiced discourse on ethnic minorities. In this discursive 
process, Muslim minorities have been the primary victims. In the absence of 
social interaction between the majority population and minority groups, the 
cognitive frame of reference through which members of the ethnic majority 
premise their arguments is largely based on mental models of ethnic events 
that are constituted by media-mediated themes and topics on minority issues 
in the daily news flow of the national media. 


Keywords: elite, ethnic relations, mass media, Muslim minorities, prejudiced 
discourse, public opinion 
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Mustafa Hussain 
l'Islam, les médias et les communautés minoritaires au 
Danemark 


Cet article examine la contribution de la presse Danoise à la formation 
d'opinions intolérantes vis-à-vis des minorités ethniques. Fondé sur une 
étude empirique, qui utilise un discours analytique et une approche narrative 
du contenu de la presse quotidienne sur des sujets d'affaires concernant les 
minorités ethniques, cet article prétend que les médias ont jouées un róle pri- 
mordial quant à la fabrication d'un discours qui porterait préjudice aux 
membres de minorités ethniques. Les minorités Musulmanes ont été les vic- 
times principales de ce discours. En Pabsence d’une interaction sociale entre 
l’ensemble de la population et des groupements minoritaires, le modèle de 
référence cognitif à travers lequel l’ensemble de la population fonde son dis- 
cours sur le sujet de la réalité ethnique, est basé sur des modéles mentaux 
d'événements ethniques fabriqués par les médias dans la presse nationale quo- 
tidienne. 


Mustafa Hussain 
El Islam, los medios de comunicación y las minorías en 
Dinamarca 


Este artículo analiza la contribución que realizan las noticias de los medios 
de comunicación daneses en la formación de opiniones intolerantes sobre las 
minorías étnicas. Se funda en una investigación empírica que utiliza el análi- 
sis del discurso y un enfoque narrativo para analizar el contenido del flujo 
diario de noticias sobre los asuntos étnicos en los principales medios de 
comunicación. Defiende que los medios de comunicación han jugado un 
papel i importante en la (re)producción de un discurso prejuiciado sobre las 
minorías étnicas. En este proceso discursivo las principales víctimas han sido 
las minorías musulmanas. Dada la ausencia de interacción social entre la 
mayoría de la población y los grupos minoritarios, el sistema de referencias 
cognitivo en el cual los miembros de las mayorías étnicas fundamentan sus 
argumentos, se basa principalmente en modelos mentales de sucesos étnicos. 
Dichos esquemas se forman a partir de temas y asuntos sobre cuestiones 
minoritarias que son mediatizados por los medios de comunicación en el flujo 
diario de las noticias nacionales. 
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